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UNITED STATES EMBASSY, CONSULAR SERVICE, AND 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS 
IN JAPAN 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1953 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

‘The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a. m., in the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chairman, Congress- 
man George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine St. George were 
present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C. 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 

Mr. Brownson. As you probably all know, the Subcommittee on 
International Operations of the House Committee on Government 
Operations is in the Far East to make inquiries into the administra- 
tive and personnel procedures of the Department of State and of 
other United States Government agencies in Japan and to study the 
coordination and the function of the United States and other rehabili- 
tation efforts in Korea. Under the rules of the House our committee 
as a whole has the responsibility of examining into the efficiency and 
economy of Government operations at all levels, the consideration of 
reorganization plans, and the consideration of our relationships with 
international organizations. This subcommittee’s jurisdiction partic- 
ularly is concerned with the matters of examining into the opera- 
tions of the Department of State at all levels in regard to economy and 
efficiency and is also concerned with our relationships in international 
organizations, both from a governmentwide standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the individual governmental agencies and their relation- 
ships with international organizations. Our purpose is to work in 
close cooperation with the Department of State. We have enjoyed 
splendid working relationships with not only the Secretary of State 
but with Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, whom I am glad to claim as a 
constituent of mine and a longtime friend, and of course, with Mr. 
Donold Lourie, who is charged with much of the administrative load 
in the reorganized State Department. It has been our practice in 
holding hearings to attempt insofar as possible to develop a complete 
case by spending about half of the time for any particular hearing 
from any particular witness in listening to a constructive presentation 
of the case and the other half of the time in questions and answers 
which allows the committee staff a chance to develop its own particular 
interest in regard to the situation at hand. With that in mind and 
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with time running a little bit behind schedule this morning, I would 
suggest that you would like to start out with your presentation, 
bearing in mind that we will try insofar as much as possible to have 
about half of it in the form of a presentation and about half in ques- 
tions and answers. Now, if there is any material that you and your 
staff wish to present which is rather more voluminous than you think 
necessary for the hearing we will be most happly to consider a request 
to have it included in the record in its full form so that you may 
summarize it to a certain extent and conserve the committee’s time 
and your staff’s time at the time of the actual hearing. Are there 
any other comments and any suggestions and additions from any of 
the other members? 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. No comments. 

Mr. Brownson. You might also note that the committee has 
excellent relations with Mr. Scott McLeod, who is the Administrator 
of Consular Affairs and Personnel, and if we were to make a complete 
list of all the State Department people who have cooperated with 
us it would be a long one and a creditable one. It may be written in 
the good book someday but I doubt if we will ever get around to all 
the credit lines in the hearing. Now would you like to go ahead, sir? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. PILCHER, SUPERVISING COUNSEL 
GENERAL FOR JAPAN, AND W. GARLAND RICHARDSON, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CONSULAR DIVISION 


Mr. Pitcuer. In anticipation of this meeting I have prepared, if 
I may pass them out, envelopes containing an agenda of the topics 
which I would like to discuss, together with considerable material 
which I would like to leave with you. If you will take these envelopes 
and put them in front of you and slide out the contents, I will go over 
the contents with you. I will divide this presentation in two parts. 


(Exhibit 1 showing the organization of the American Embassy, 
Tokyo, follows:) 
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First, I will discuss the consular supervisory system in Japan, At 
the time of the Japanese surrender, the State Department began to 
make plans to reestablish Foreign Service representation in Japan, 
At that time we could not establish an Embassy nor could we establish 
consular offices. Our mission in Tokyo was known as the Office of 
the Political Advisor, and as the Diplomatic Section of SCAP, and 
that status continued until April 28, 1952, the time the treaty went 
into effect. The first and only consular office in Japan was estab- 
lished at Yokohama and that functioned without change for about 
a year, following which an office in Kobe was established as a branch 
of the Yokohama consular office. We could not call them consular 
offices; we had to say branches of the Diplomatic Section or branches 
of US POLAD and our seals had to be changed to read “American 
Consular Service” instead of “American Consulate General.’”’ Then 
when we began to talk about a treaty, and when Mr. Dulles came to 
Japan for preparing for the treaty, the State Department established 
what is known as the consular supervisory system for Japan and I was 
transferred from Yokohama to Tokyo to reestablish consular or 
Foreign Service representation in Japan. If I may, I have an organ- 
ization chart here and I will show you briefly our setup. We now 
have 6 consular districts; the northern island of Hokkaido, which is 
1 consular district; all the northern half of Honshu which is the Tokyo 
district; the Yokohama district, 3 prefectures; the Nagoya district; 
the Kobe-Osaka district; and then the southernmost district is 
Kyushu, where we have a consulate at Fukuoka. Each envelope 
contains a map showing the consular districts. There is also an 
organization chart of the consular offices in Japan; a consulate general 
in Yokohama, a consulate general in Kobe, and three consulates, 
Nagoya, Fukuoka, and Sapporo. You will note that there is a 
branch of the consulate general (Kobe) at Osaka. Osaka and Kobe 
are 20 miles apart. The Kobe-Osaka area is one of the most highly 
industrialized areas in the world and is very important. Our office 
there is the largest consular office in Japan. You will also note that 
we have a branch office of the Consular Division of the Embassy at 
Naha, on Okinawa. The political status of the Ryukyus is very 
much in the limelight and is a sensitive matter. We only designate 
our office there as the American Consular Service, which is a branch 
of the Consular Division at Tokyo. The main reason we have an 
office in Naha is that we have a lot of dependents in the Ryukyus, 
but I will get to that in a minute. That briefly is. the consular 
organization in Japan. 

[ shall continue with the supervisory system describing what it 
includes and what we supervise. I have a statement prepared re- 
garding the supervisory system which I shall not read but of which 
I shall briefly speak. I have three titles. I am consul general for 
Tokyo, 1 am the supervising consul general for Japan, and I am also 
Counselor of Embassy. The supervising consul general is higher in 
rank than the consuls general at the two consulates general and is 
generally of equal rank to the other chiefs of the functional divisions 
of the Embassy because the supervising consul general is the liaison 
between the division chiefs and the consular offices throughout Japan. 
The supervising consul general is chief of the consular division and 
attends all staff meetings of the Embassy. All the instructions to the 
field are channeled through the office of the supervising consul general 
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and all the information from the field and copies of all the dispatches 
to the Department are channeled into the Embassy through the 
supervisory system. ‘The supervisory system coordinates the activi- 
ties of all the consular offices. One of the reasons I think that the 
consul general should be in the operations end is that he must know 
the day-to-day operations of consular offices. I interject myself 
daily into the operation of all phases of the consular activity here in 
Tokyo. Although Mr. Richardson on my right is the executive consul 
and as such has direct responsibility for the operational end of the 
Division, I myself am active in consular affairs. I hold staff meetings 
and by so doing I become familiar with all the problems coming up 
in the field. Whenever we have a problem in Tokyo I know the 
officer in Kobe, Yokohama, Sapporo, and so forth, has the same 
problem. We try to resolve the problem and issue the necessary 
instructions. ‘That briefly is the supervisory system. 

Then the next thing I have here is a chart, if you will open your 
copy, showing some of the workloads of the various offices. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Pilcher, if you will pardon me just a moment, 
would you prefer to have, in addition to your statement on the super- 
visory system, your three-page statement here included in the record? 

Mr. Piucuer. If you could do so the record would be more complete. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the three-page 
unclassified statement entitled “Statement Regarding the Supervisory 
System in Japan” dated October 2, 1953, together with the accom- 
panying map showing the consular districts in Japan, be included in 
the record at this point. Without objections it is so ordered 

(Exhibit 2 follows:) 


EXHIBIT 2.—STATEMENT REGARDING THE SUPERVISORY SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


AMERICAN EMRASSY, 
Tok /0, Japan, October p. 1958. 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE SUPERVISORY SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


The supervisory system in Japan was established in pursuance of the Depart- 
ment’s instruction No. 16 of January 19, 1950, to the Mission at Tokyo. The 
Department’s instruction in question together with standing regulations in 
the Foreign Service Manual and other individual departmental instructions relat- 
ing to supervisory functions govern the operations of the supervisory system 
in Japan, 


The following offices are within the jurisdiction of the supervisory system: 


Kobe Consulate General 
(a) Osaka Branch 
Yokohama Consulate General 
Nagoya Consulate 
. Fukuoka Consulate 
. Sapporo Consulate 
Naha—American Consular Service (Branch of Consular Division of the 
Embassy.) 


For convenient reference there is attached to this statement a copy of a map of 
Japan showing consular districts as delineated by the Department. 

The Department’s instruction No. 16 of January 19, 1950, stated that the 
supervising officer is assigned as “Consul general and counselor of mission to 
act as the chief of the consular section * * * and as Supervising consul general 
for all consular offices now or hereafter established in Japan.’ Although the 
direct operating responsibility of the Consular Division of the Embassy is charged 
to the executive consul the supervising consul general makes it a point to acquaint 
himself with the details of the daily contact with consular problems arising at 
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Tokyo thereby is in a better positicn to keep abreast of similar consular problems 
arising daily at all offices throughout Japan. 


The principal officer at cach post is responsible to the Ambassador for all civilian 
Government activities within his consular district. USIA activities within the 
respective ccnsular districts are completely integrated into consular jurisdiction 
and public affairs officers, some of whom are commissioned as consular officers are 
charged with the primary responsibility of overall USIA activities within their 
respective districts. ‘hese officers maintain their offices within the premises 
occupied by principal officers and there is complete coordination and liaison in 
this activity within Japan, Consular officers are charged directly with the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of USIA activities within their respective districts. This 
is commonly apenas of as administrative support. 

The then consul general at Yokohama having been informed in October 1949, 
that he was to be transferred to Tok yo to establish the supervisory system and 
reestablish consular functions throughout Japan preparatory to the coming into 
force of a new treaty with Japan, had compiled an office manual for use in the 
reopening of closed offices and in establishing new ones. It was prepared in 
detail and was completed by January 26, 1950, prior to the establishment on 
February 19, 1950, of the supervisory sy stem. 

Immediately upon the establishment of the supervisory office at Tokyo a 
system of supervisory serial instructions was inaugurated in order that the 
mission might appropriately instruct offices in the field. 

In addition to the supervisory serials just described a system of mimeographed 
circular OM’s was inaugurated. This has proven the most expeditious procedure 
in issuing circular instructions. 

There are other subjects (as a rule classified) which the supervising consul 
general takes up with principal officers through the use of informal first person 
circular letters. 

In order that all consular offices in Japan may be kept informed of the Embassy’s 
reporting to the Department extra copies of dispatches, telegrams, and reports 
to the Department on political and economic subjects are prepared and circulated 





to all offices as the Embassy’s “‘T”’ file. (The letter ‘“‘T’’ was used in the early 
days of this procedure to denote that the extra copy was only a temporary one. 
The name has become familiar and has not been changed.) ‘“T’’ files are cir- 


culated weekly under cover of an instruction. Naha, the last office to receive 
the file destroys that portion which some other office has not requested. 

Circular telegrams are sometimes used in the supervisory system in J¢ apan. 

During the first 2 years of operation of the supervisory system all American 
Foreign Service personnel in Japan were allowed to travel under the occupation 
at no expense to the Department of State and long distance telephone services 
were available at all times throughout Japan at no cost to the Department of 
State. Personal visits were frequently exchanged and daily calls were made 
over long distance circuits as though they were within the metropolitan area of 
Tokyo. The use of these communication facilities greatly facilitated the estab- 
lishment of the supervisory system in its early days. 

A program of annual consular conferences was inaugurated. The third annual 
conference ended late in January 1953. 

The supervising consul general has made periodic official inspections of all 
offices. The last such inspection was completed in November 1952. Problems 
which came to light as a result of such inspections were frequently resolved 
within Japan. The supervising consul general also gained information and 
collected material for use in the preparation of efficiency reports on principal 
officers 

Many other problems that came to light during such inspections have been 
the subject of separate communications to the Department. Fukuoka and 
Nagoya were authorized to issue passports; special purpose post designations 
of pare and Nagoya have been abolished. A branch office of the Kobe 
Consulate General has been established at Osaka and a branch of the Consular 
Division of the Embassy at Tokyo has been established at Naha. 

Within the Embassy itself the office of the supervising consul general is a 
clearing point for all instructions to the field and for incoming material from all 
offices to the Department and the Embassy. To facilitate the mechanics in 
handling incoming material communications regarding USIA activities including 
those prepared by principal officers pass through the supervisory system. 
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Although the supervising office concerns itself directly only with reports and 
dispatches prepared by principal officers the channeling of such material through 
the supervisory system has resulted in a better eccordination of the overall 
Embassy functions. 

The friendly cooperation and extensive coordination of all Foreign Service 
activities within Japan through the operation of the existing supervisory system 
has resulted in the establishment of uniform standards and practices among 
all constituent posts. These activities include the centralized accounting system 
established in pursuance of the Department’s instruction of January 19, 1950, 
mentioned above, as well as overall administrative procedures relating to requisi- 
tions, supplies, inventories and kindred administrative matters which arise at 
every post 

The supervisory system has been very effective by the creation of a closely 
integrated team of all Foreign Service personnel in Japan working together for 
a common objective—the best interests of the American Government and people. 
We in Japan are justly proud of its success and hold it up as a model for all the 
Service. 

JAMES B. PILcHER, 
Supervising Consul General 


Mr. Pitcner. Thank you. Now in order to give you an idea of 
the workloads of each office 1 thought that we might show you a 6 
months’ workload summary. This form that is in front of you, Form 
243, has been abolished by the State Department as of last month, 
but the form gives you the workload of each office for the periods 
indicated. ) 

(Exhibit 3 follows: ) 
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The next document shows the fee collections in Japan for 1952 
and up to the present in 1953. As you notice, the average for each 
month is $24,000 per month, that is for all of Japan. For Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, the averages are given but I thought it would be 
interesting to show that part of the expense ol operation is covered 
by the collection of fees. Twenty-four thousand dollars a month is 
not a small amount of money. Most of the fees are collected in yen 
and our alien payroll does not equal half that. 

(Exhibit 4 follows: 


Exuipit 4.—F re Couuections, JAPAN IN U. 8S. DoLLARs 








Total Tokyo : _ Kobe Nagoya | Fukuoka; Sapporo | Okinawa 
95 
BONE... cascusé $11, 483 $4, 946 $7,978 $2, 627 $1, 729 $862 $643 
July 13, 329 4, 843 4,419 2, 806 1,493 454 568 
June 12, 839 4,819 9, 435 2, 652 1, 704 666 840 
May 12, 594 4, 296 7,754 2, 597 1, 927 839 777 
April 11,319 3, 776 7,422 2, 595 1,039 H05 817 
M h 11, 027 3, 627 6, 437 2,429 992 234 374 
February 9,177 3, 967 7,913 2, 288 691 306 499 
January 7, 611 3, 158 6, 440 1,844 475 167 258 
1952 
Decem ber peak 24, 626 10, 581 3, 811 6, 481 2,171 764 159 659 
Nove nber... : 21,914 8, 446 4, 142 6,124 2, 028 681 177 316 
October 11,154 4, O84 5, 854 2,420 S80) 160 458 
Septe nber 11, 218 4,150 6, 406 2, 555 779 237 346 
August 10, 689 3, 157 4, 671 1, 700 64 169 349 
July. 11,730 3 6, 329 2, 589 1, 243 144 371 
June 10, 32 3, 52 », 482 2,070 901 238 4il 
May 10, 376 3, 121 6 2, 295 730 185 419 
A pril 8, 989 3, 137 5, 643 2,039 960 179 444 
March 10, 39 4,028 6, 242 2, 442 1, 006 212 308 
February-. 9, 706 4,522 6, 506 2, 068 1, 056 227 323 
January 8, 669 4, 221 5, 202 1, 903 1, 298 219 135 
Total_. 497, 329 211,658 79, 533 128, 304 46,118 21, 062 6, 339 9, 325 
Average 24, 866 10, 582 3, 976 6,415 2, 306 1, 053 317 466 
Source: Prepared by Budget and Fiscal Office, American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 7, 1953. 


Mr. Pitcuer. The next document is what we call a monthly 
strength ener, I shall not touch on any part of it but that which 
relates to the Consular Division and the consular offices. The report 
will give you as of September 30 the number of employees in the 
Consular Division and in the various consular offices in Japan, both 
United States and local employees. In the Consular Division in 
Tokyo, exclusive of Okinawa, there are 24 Americans and 31 Japanese. 
The total throughout Japan in the 5 consular offices, including 
Okinawa, would be 47 Americans and 107 aliens. The other informa- 
tion in the report relates to other divisions.’ 

Mr. BRrownson. How does this compare with your strength in pre- 
vious years? 

Mr. Prucuer. We had to build up the staff in Japan to prov ide for 
services to the armed services and their dependents in Japan. Before 
the war the office in Tokyo was very, very small. It probably didn’t 
exceed 5 Americans and 10 Japanese. But we now have a large Ameri- 
can community here, which I will get to in a few moments, which is 


1 This exhibit is included with Ambassador Allison’s testimony infra, 
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why we have had to increase the staff in the postwar years because of 
the extremely heavy volume of work. Recently, in the reduction in 
force, we have had to cut all around Japan in order to meet reduced 

appropriations, and we have cut approximately 25 percent in all cate- 
gories of consular pe rsonnel, 

Mr. Brownson. That was the information I was particularly trying 
to develop rather than a comparison with pre-World War II. These 
are your strength figures as of September 30, 1953; I wondered how 
they compared with Se ptember 30, 1952. 

Mr. Pivcuer. There is a reduction. 

Mr. Brownson. There is a reduction. Would it be possible to, 
is it a matter of record and easily available to get this same chart for 
a period a year ago? 

Mr. Piccuer. 1 believe that Administration, Personnel, and 
Budget and Finance have it in mind giving you complete data on the 
entire Embassy and consular establishments throughout Japan. 
Under the supervisory system the Budget and Finance Bureau is a 
centralized system at Tokyo for all of Japan. They have the com- 
plete data and figures which I am sure they will present. 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask at this point if the stenographers are 
getting thisall right. If there’s anything we can do to help them in 
any way and to assist them that if you hit a point when this gets too 
fast, if you will raise your hand which we will regard as an indication 
it would be well to slow down. (The stenographers indicated no 
difficulty.) If that point comes, don’t hesitate to let us know and 
we would be very happy to do it. 

Mr. Piucuer. I have included in the next document as of October 
6, 1953, a list of all the American consular personnel in Japan outside 
of Tokyo i in case you want to know the names of the individuals and 
their titles. It is just as a matter of record. 

(Exhibit 5 follows:) 
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Exuipit 5.—SrarrinG COMPLEMENT FOR CONSULAR Posts, Oct. 6, 1953 





| | 
Name Title Grade 
Yokohama consulate general: 

Lawrence Taylor... pedescdabaoke (a J eae 
Charles Stephen !-.....-...-.-- ..-| Executive officer -- 
Owen J. Zurhelien................. WN a eden acesn cheatin wugheeas 
Charles H. Garrity-.....-...-- ee Passport and citizenship officer - htitipabent ints 
Lucian Rocke. -. ai aan apace % . 
Lawrence Mitchell ?............--..-.- UNL. dat chhbhen dtiaadchibndtdidatenecbatad 
Marcia Martin-.--- Ee aie SS a 
Geneva Sawyer. --.--.------ eee Passport and citizenship assists ant 3 ‘ | 


Marion Quigg ites timat me Consular assistant-...-.-- 
Biargares, W hite..... ccsccccconcne Visa officer 








Margaret McCluskey .....-....-.---- ee NN a ae io bh ben dhe nce natbenaa 

William Sherman--..............---| Seamen and shipping officer. Aiciniimhaealin abate 
Viola French..-.......---- vanes dace HE Cis ncicancccaceesccbetucadaddeutees | 
William Murphy--.--.------------- General services assistant - - .- Feta «pads wednce tne | 
Rudolph Weiss............-. RT iin a eae RR A ERE: | 

Fukuoka consulate: | 
James V. Martin 3_- | Principal officer ‘ 

Matthew Smith | Consular officer. -- is | 
Vacancy ... | Passport and citizenship assistant | 
George Byland_..- | Consular officer (administrative assistant) ... | 
Vacancy -- | Mailand records clerk - -- 

Kobe consulate general: | 
Ralph Blake Principal officer ; | 
Glen Bruner ‘i | Executive officer... , . ‘ | 

tabrielle Stalder. - Stenographer.. : | 
David Osborn. . ioelel Political officer - ; ha 
2obert L. Brown... a ...| Eeonomic officer (Osaka unit). | 
Richard H. Courtenaye . | Consular officer (Osaka unit, in voices and notgrials) - 
Hatsuyo Inouye Stenographer (Osaka unit) - 
Richard H. Peters 5 Economic officer... 
Marry A. McKeown. Stenographer-_. i; | 
Timothy M. Manley. Consular officer (shipping and notarials) - - -- 
Richard Carpenter *. Consular clerk - -- 
James Richardson | Passport and citizens ip officer _.__. 
Sueo Morimoto ;, Passport and citizenship assistant 
Maxwell Chaplin Visa officer Panes Gaba 
Loretta Freedman ‘ Consular clerk . .. 
Kathrun Burch Typist. tiesdgdodwtvanwte 
Albert W. Grotjohan o44 Administrative officer. faa cpaiaiellibe toda aad 
Dorothy Rogers 7. / Stenographer ; ae hain eniiasnetaies a 
Leonard Scioli_......-- ita5 Mail and records supervisor.................-...---- 

Nagoya consulate: | 
William Bruns... 54 Principal officer : ...--| F8O-6, 
J. Robert Wilson Economic and panne re porting ‘officer ..--_- ‘ | FSO-6. 
Faith Andrus ; és Consular officer... -- cacti | FSS-9 
Rose Talamonti ® bdivedaicioad Consular assistant pis bibaithn alihcde qMtbiacoulde FSS-12 
Donald Scott nteteiainad Administrative assistant - -- aaeehmedentn FSS-12 
Helen C. Brady- EsigistiGtande Clot ir CeemeG TOG? .... .o.c ccc cccccccccccssccece .-.--| FSS-12. 

Sapporo consulate: | 
oo ge Se Principal RE eS --------| FSO-5. 
Harris Woods- -. é shes Consular officer (administrative assistant) .- ae FSS-11. 
Charlotte Landrum.............-..- Consular assistant. - - iphaiektahaeandnnd ein FSS-12. 


Nore.—For information concerning the personnal status of the Consular Division, Tokyo, see testimony 
of Mrs. Gough, administrative officer. 


1 Awaiting home leave orders. 

3 Awaiting transfer orders. 

3 Arriving Oct. 11 by transfer from Kobe. 
4 Arrival pending. 

5 Awaiting orders for transfer from Tokyo. 
6 Arrival pending. 

7 Resigning COB Nov. 7 

§ On home leave. 


54670—54 2 
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Mr. Brownson. It will be helpful. 

Mr. Pitcuer. The next document is the minutes of the third con- 
sular conference. In order to bring the consular personnel together 
about once a year we hold consular conferences. We discuss all phases 
of activities from every angle, political, economic, and public informa- 
tionwise and [ thought you might be interested in the minutes of the 
third consular conference. Since the war we have had three such 
conferences. There will be another next year. I have minutes of all 
three meetings but this is the most up-to-date and there is some very 
interesting reading therein. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice that this is a document classified from 
restricted through secret. Is the secret matter in here still classified 
as secret or has that been downgraded? ” 

Mr. Pricuer. It has not been downgraded. 

Mr. Brownson. It has not been downgraded. I think I will call 
that to the attention of the staff. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Pircuer. The next report shows American citizens registered 
in Japan not connected with the United States Government. These 
are by consular districts. There are over 9,000 Americans in Japan 
and what do they do? They are employed by American commercial 
firms or are in independent businesses—lawyers, doctors, missionaries, 
and educators. I thought that you might be interested in the number 
of Americans in the American community to whom we have to render 
services. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Pilcher, is there any way of distinguishing be- 
tween those who are nisei and those who are not? 

Mr. Pr.cuer. We have tried, sir, not to make that distinction except 
in certain cases I will discuss in a minute relating to marriages, for the 
simple reason that we treat all American citizens exactly alike. We 
do have, however, statistics on dual nationals and those who have lost 
their American citizenship. The number 9,000 does not include all 
of the Americans in Japan. We estimate there are 3,000 additional 
Japanese-Americans who have a claim to American citizenship but 
who have never taken steps to establish that claim, so actually we 
probably have 12,000. In addition we have 3,000 who have lost their 
American citizenship by serving in the Japanese Army, voting in 
Japanese elections, or who have held jobs in the Japanese Government 
for which only Japanese nationals are eligible. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, could you say offhand whether some figure 
such as half of these 9,000 are nisei? 

Mr. Pivcuer. I think I can give you a fairly accurate statement on 
that. We have it by consular districts. The total in Tokyo is 3,784, 
of which 1,700 are nisei. In Yokohama the total is 1,846 and prob- 
ably half are nisei; in Nagoya there are probably 400 who are nisei; 
in Kobe I would say approximately half. These refer to the figures 
given in the table in front of you. As for Sapporo, there are a few 
missionaries there and I would say about 80 or 90 percent of the total 
of 100 are nisei. 


2 This document has not been included as an exhibit because of its security classification 
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Mr. Brownson. Any questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Proceed please. 

Mr. Prtcuer. Now we are getting into the workload and what we 
do for the American community in Japan. As you know, when the 
Army of Occupation came to Japan fraternization was frowned upon. 
Then when American armed services personnel began to go out with the 
Japanese young ladies a lot of them had children. Congress passed 
three laws before Public Law 414 which permitted these armed 
services personnel to bring their Japanese wives to the United States. 
Then the Army came through with permission for GI’s to marry 
Japanese. We have made a thorough study of the intermarriage of 
Americans in Japan, including American armed services personnel 
to Japanese from the first day of occupation up through August 31 
of this year. Roughly speaking, there are 13,900 Americans who have 
married in Japan since the surrender. Out of that number over 11,000 
are American service personnel in uniform. There is a breakdown in 
this tabulation showing the number who are enlisted men, officers, 
Caucasians, Negroes, and Nisei. <A lot of marriages are contracted 
by civilians. The Army has approximately 9,000 civilians in Japan 
and they frequently marry each other, an American marrying an 
American, although a large number of them marry Japanese. These 
belong to the civilian employee group of the Armed Services of the 
United States Government and have no connection with the civilian 
community of the 9,000 I spoke of before. 

(Additional information concerning this subject is set forth as 
exhibit 6.) 
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ForEIGN Service Dispatcu No. 253 


\ueust 5, 1953. 

From: American Embassy, Tokyo. 

To: The Department of State, Washington. 

Reference: Tokyo's restricted dispatch No. 1425 of January 26, 1953. 

Subject: Marriages in Japan between American citizens and Japanese and other 
nationalities, and between Americans for the period January 1, 1953, through 
June 30, 1953. 

Two-thousand five hundred and four marriages were processed through the 
assistance of the 7 consular offices in Japan (including Naha) during the first half 
of the year 1953, of which 1,019 couples were assisted at the Embassy in Tokyo. 
The total number of marriages in Japan during this period added to the figure of 
10,517 reported in the Embassy’s referenced dispatch totals 13,021 since the end 
of World War II. 

Twelve copies of a breakdown report of the statistics for the period covered 
by this dispatch for all of Japan are enclosed. 

Of the 2,504 persons married between January 1, 1953, and June 30 and listed 
under ‘‘A”’ on the attached report, 2,035 were in uniform of whom 27 had returned 
to Japan from the United States on furlough for the purpose of marriage, and 
270 were civilians in the military services. Approximately 7.7 percent of this 
total were Nisei Americans; 5.6 percent Negro; and 2.3 percent were officers. 

The group of 246 civilians listed under ‘‘B’’ in the report was composed of 
businessmen, missionaries, contract engineers and civilian pilots, students, sea- 
men, and tourists, who married Japanese nationals. Twenty-one of the 
Americans were women of whom 15 were Nisei. 

In addition to those American citizens listed under ‘“‘A’”’ and ‘“‘B”’ who had 
married Japanese nationals, there were 19 Americans who were married to Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Koreans, stateless persons, Danish, Dutch, British subjects, and 
other nationalities; and 204 marriage cases with both members of the contracting 
party American citizens. 

The marriages are continuing at approximately 100 per week for all Japan, 
of which about 40 marriages a week are processed at Tokyo. 

For the Ambassador: 

: James B. PILCHER, 
American Consul General 
Enclosures: 12 copies statistics 
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FOREIGN SERvicE Dispatrcu No. 1425 


JAN ry 26, 19 
Fror Ay I Dh as V KVO 
ro: si Depa ‘ of State, Wasl ( 
Refer e: Tol ( fidential Dispat« 1416 « \pril 14, 1952 
» ect: Varriage in Jar n | \ ric ( Japar to! 
veriod Mar 2 l 2, thi 1) Cr a Z 

be ee lare! 20, 1952 and D I > i 2 l SO A rican 
citiz largely | ted ar ( personnel ¢ rm military pe 
S¢ nel, marr 1 J » cl I ik l I figure of 9,137 cl 
marriages repo | e refer ed dispat otals 10,517 ce e end of W 
War II Ten copies of a breakdow if the statistics for the period cover 
this dispatch for all Japan are enclosed t will | oted that 727 A 
were in unlform and that 554 America are civilians formerly in the 1 tar 
servi (ppro iatelvy 15 percent of the total ar Nise Americal | t 
1 percent are Negro; and less than 3 precent are officer Nine of the Americans 
are women, 8 of whom are Nisei 

Public Law 414 makes it now possible for American citizen spouses to petition 
for nonquota status for their Japanes« spouses and the local American n itary 
authorities have relaxed restrictions on marriag¢ Since January 1, 1953, they 
have continued at approximately 100 per week for all Japan. 


Fer the Ambassador: 
James B. PILCHER, 
Supe ing Consul Genera 


Enclosure: 10 copies statistics. 


Marriage statistics of Foreign Service establishments in Japan, Mar. 20, 1952, through 
Dec. 31, 1952 
In uniform: 
Enlisted men: 
Caucasian 629 
Negro 31 
Nisei : . 10 
Others . 9 


Total J , 709 


Officer: 
Caucasian 17 
Negro. 0 
Nisei l 
Others _ - : : 0 


Total 18 


t 
si 


Total in uniform__-.-.---- j 72 
Civilians formerly in military service: 
Presently employed by U. 8. Government: 
Caucasian : owe 229 
Negro pe - y 
Nisei__- 
Others 


pote... is , 352 


Non-Government: 
Caucasian - - Rs 127 
Negro-_ ‘ ; 10 
Nisei = - = e e 2 a ‘ oe 60 


Others _ _- 


Total ; ' a 202 


Total formerly in military service-. _- sel . 554 
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Marriage statistics of foreign Service establishments in Japan, Mar. 20, 1952, through 
Dec. 31, 1952—Continued 


Civilians not formerly in military service: 


Caucasian mee eee aan 2 
ay ge NN ee ee daw ohne LAS 4 
satis 6 
On furlough from United States Bh eee i an 9 
Okinawa 75 
United States females to Japanese pa l 
Nisei females to Japanese_ ai 8 
Total_- is : pda. 2el aoeeces 99 
Total marriages - - - 3 J ae 1, 380 


FoREIGN SerRvicr Dispatcu No. 1416 


APRIL 14, 1952. 
From: USPOLAD, Tokyo. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Tokyo dispatches 1224 of March 7, 1951; 352 of September 5, 1951; 
and 1040 of January 21, 1952. 
Subject: Recapitulation of armed service marriages in Japan during occupation. 


During the period between July 22, 1947, and August 21, 1947, a total of 823 
armed service American citizen personnel married Japanese nationals under 
Public Law 217. These marriages were recorded in Yokohama and duly reported 
by that office. 

Tokyo’s dispatch No. 1224 of March 7, 1951, reported a total of 2,842 marriages 
in Japan of Americans to Japanese nationals under Public Law 717. Most of 
the Americans were members of the armed services and all marriages took place 
between August 18, 1950, and February 18, 1951, Washington time. Of the 
total under this law 774 are Nisei Americans; 164 are of the Negro race; and 44 
were commissioned officers. 

Tokyo’s dispatches No. 352 of September 5, 1951, and No. 1040 of January 21, 
1952, supplied statistics on marriages in Japan under Public Law 6 (Public Law 
717, amended) during the period from March 19, 1951, through December 31, 
1951. There is enclosed a table giving marriage statistics in various categories 
of personnel from January 1, 1952, through March 18, 1952, Washington time. 

During the 12-month operational period of Public Law 6, a total of 5,472 
American citizens married Japanese nationals. Approximately 10 percent of 
this total are Nisei Americans; 12 percent are of the Negro race; and 1.7 percent 
were commissioned officers. 

The total number of marriages of Americans to Japanese under the three laws 
in question is 9,137. This total does not include marriages during the occupation 
between Americans (Army civilians, WAC’s, GI’s, ete.) connected with the 
occupation. This total figure is not readily available but is conservatively 
estimated to exceed 2,000 couples. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that during the occupation over 11,000 
marriages involving Americans took place in Japan. Over 9,000 of these require 
visas for Japanese spouses. On the basis of statistics readily available it is 
estimated that 3,000 American children were born in Japan to these 11,000 
couples. These children require consular reports of birth and American passports. 

In addition to the aforementioned children there are possibly several thousand 
(conservatively estimated at 5,000 by some authorities) children born out of wed- 
lock of Japanese mothers and armed service American fathers. These children 
are Japanese subjects and have no claim to American citizenship unless the puta- 
tive father takes steps to establish American citizenship for his child. This is 
seldom done. These illegitimate children reside for the most part with their 
Japanese mothers, although large numbers are cared for in orphans’ homes main- 
tained by Japanese and American institutions, 

The occupation which is scheduled to terminate by the time this dispatch 
reaches the Department has left its impact on the domestic life of Japan. Socio- 
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logical, citizenship, and kindred problems arising therefrom will be in the process 
of being resolved for many years to come. 

For the Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: 

James B. PILcuer, 
Supervising Consul General. 
Enclosure: Marriage statistics. 
Enclosure to Tokyo dispatch No. 1416 of Apr. 14, 1952 
In uniform: 
Enlisted men: 


Caucasian - _ -- acne eee e 1, 132 
Nisei 7rd é ; Re ™ : 109 
Negro... --- ‘ . i. 116 
RIO eas peat eects ein oe = me hid 11 
pi: | eee Z Seeds a : - 1, 368 
Officers: 
SO a ee er dae tweteben 29 
i a I i = 11 
at eee em irae aes 0 
(ie teks cant e - aN is J s She 0 
TEE odo ote ac lath el Sse ee eee iced 40 
——=== 1, 408 
Civilians formerly in military service: 
Presently employed by U. 8. Government: 
Ree? oan oni. SEG ies JU ais 2445 oeas cokes 51 
Nisei aE Saal te ca a ee eee ee ie cae matte 20 
TR a aaa I cai a ia de 2 
Other- 5: sil Ss cs stn eget id ck ache does heated eee " a t 
Total. se ceses babs ue bbiineen ddtinab aed io 77 
From Far East: 
Non-Government: 
Caucasian _ - -_- 3 a ee eis 30 
Nisei pli hae eure J a a se a 9 
Negro pic Lae 4 “of 5 ee 0 
Other. wal elc dati te oh ota a aii 3 
TUG edia Beas eas oes Peeks 42 
119 
On furlough from United States__..___-- * Oe as 19 
Arrivals from United States___._ _- bs oi oo a 9 
Marriages; delayed registrations__-_- _- ee st sami he See can oe 62 
Number in Ryukyu Islands_ ---- one ae <qnapenial 47 
Total ' weep 3 fin das cs nd ark Ate eae hehe aie wre ae 137 
Grand total__-_- aos Y ma wh abe asad denenwae 1, 664 


Mr. Brownson. These are the so-called DAC’s or Department of 
the Army civilians? 

Mr. Piucuer. That is right. Armed service marriages continue at 
the rate of 100 a week. Since Public Law 414 became effective the 
Army has been lenient in granting permission to get married. Up 
until Public Law 414 was passed the Army controlled the marriage of 
Armed Forces civilians as well as the marriage of armed services per- 
sonnel in uniform. The Army felt they did not have the right to con- 
tinue to say whether civilians could get married but they did have the 
right vis-a-vis uniformed personnel and asked all the consular offices 
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in Japan not to permit men in uniform to get married without the 
permission of the Army. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the other phases of the problem which 
most of us have faced as individual Congressmen at some time or an- 
other? That is, the problem of the adoptions, generally of the soldier’s 
own illegitimate child and the return of that child to the United States. 

Mr. Pitcuer. | have a lengthy discussion of that coming up if I 
may defer the answer for a minute. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That 4, a very important problem here on which I 
have worked for several years and wish to go into it thoroughly with 
you. I thought before we left the marriages you might be interested 
in asking some questions about marriages. The officer marriages run 
around 2 percent. It varies depending upon the contingents in Japan. 
There are a lot of Nisei marriages and at one time the Negro percent- 
age was about 12 or 15 percent of the total. 

Now, the next question is citizenship services for the armed services 
personnel, their dependents, and the civilians. Citizenship services 
consist largely of the issuance of passports, the renewal of passports, 
and the issuance of reports of birth, You will notice the next table 
shows the number of passports we have issued each month, the num- 
ber of passports renewed and the reports of birth issued. I do not 
have the figures for all of Japan on this sheet of paper but they are 
contained in form 243 which we have already seen. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
document entitled ‘‘Citizenship Services for the Periods Indicated” 
under the date of October 2, 1953, be included at this point in the 
record or such point as the staff may determine. Without objection, 
SO ordered. 

(Exhibit 7 follows:) 


Exuipit 7.—CITIZENSHIP SERVICE FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED—AMERICAN 
EmBassy, Tokyo, JAPAN, Oct. 2, 1953 


imber | Num be T N in nb I Number | Number | Number 

Year and month | passports) passpor ( rts Year and montt I orts, passports} of reports 

issued renewed of bi rtl issued renewed | of birth 

1952—Jar y 278 26 204 1953—January ----- 394 85 118 

February 186 206 149 February -- 433 80 | 137 

M n 264 290 153 March. 667 83 | 150 

Ap ll 285 106 | 435 111 220 

May.. 373 261 141 May 372 89 137 

June a 444 358 99 June 252 107 160 

July ; 515 277 106 July 218 110 156 

igust 543 109 61 August 225 89 120 

September- 619 107 87 September 242 101 131 
October.....- 792 137 133 
November... 539 79 94 
December... 359 8 119 


Mr. Pincner. Now, the next table I think you will find very 
interesting; if you will pick it up we will go over it very briefly. We 
have made a study of the visa work since the surrender and also since 
the new McCarran Act, including the number of registrants under the 
new McCarran Act under the Japanese quota which is 185. The 
interesting ae here is to see the number of Japanese registrants, 
Since 1924 the J Japanese have been very much disturbed about our 
restrictions against their immigrating to the United States and taking 
out United States citizenship. The McCarran Act, that is, Public 
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Law 414, removed those restrictions. We thought when they were 
removed that we would have queues blocks long standing outside each 
office to register, but not so. All the Japanese wanted was the restric- 
tions removed. Once that was done they didn’t care about registering 
and you will find that since we started registering Japanese over a 
year ago, only 4,000 have registered who want to go to the United 
States. In the 1924 Act there was no Japan quota set up. 

(Exhibit 8 follows:) 


Exursit 8.—Visa Data UNnpeR New IMMIGRATION LAW AND NUMBER OF 
JAPANESE-AMERICANS Wuo Lost AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP DuRING WAR 


Data regarding Japanese quota visas, nonquola visas and certificates of loss of 
United States nationality, Aug. 31, 1958 


Tokyo Y oko- 


nama 


Fuku- | Sap 


Nagoya Kobe oka poro 


Naha) Total 


Japanese quota visas issued, Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 


1953 23 | 16 3 16 & 4 3 73 
Japanese quota registrants, Aug. 31, 1953 1,079 542 184 {1,116 839 308 87 | 4,155 
Orphan registrants (Public Law 162), Aug. 31, 

1953 110 83 3 25 22 10 5 258 
Estimated refugee demand (Public Law 203 

Sec. 4 (a) (11 585 
Sec. 4 (a) (12): 

Koreans.......... 1, 500 

Japanese... § O00 

Sec. 4 (a) (13) (Chinese) .- 2, 000 

Unissued approved petitions... 900 714 75 414 80 103 90 | 2,376 

Total private bills, estimate...-_--.- 172 50 8 50 60 3 6 349 


Nonquota visas refused (since end of war) 


pecurity reasons v9 6 0 1 3 1 0 20 
Health reasons 4 12 6 19 5 0 2 48 
Moral turpitude 3 9 0 7 2 2 2 25 
Other reasons_..-- 13 2 1 0 20) 0 3 42 
Total....--. = 29 29 10 27 30 3 7 135 
x 
Certificates of loss of United States nationality 
issued (since end of war): 
Voting in Japanese elections 634 56 27 425 64 2 $ | 1,212 
Japanese military service. 1, 022 40 20 315 38 0 6 | 1,460 
Other Japanese Government service 180 0 4 19 12 0 3 218 
Other reasons. guanade 6 31 4 57 0 0 0 08 
Total . oe eaten oa 1,852 136 55 816 114 2 13 2, YSS 
Monthly record of visas iss Lé d, 1952 53 
Immigrant Nonimmigrant 
ri 4 ae Tot 4] 
: t Diplo- Ord ‘ 
Quota Nonquota matic rdinary 
July be Rie nS oe 9 170 39 263 581 
August ‘i 1 158 32 267 458 
September ll 124 18 223 6 
October... i aa 4 121 ll 243 79 
November , alee 11 97 17 162 287 
December Ss 9 134 14 183 340 
January ol 9 ( 9 158 226 
February ; > 56 3 221 2580) 
March ‘ oat . 7 70 171 361 509 
A pril 5 114 114 282 515 
May l 166 | dl 218 436 
June Suna = r 134 39 296 469 
a aaacnasat - 67 1,394 418 2,977 4, 856 
Reb SOUR. hse ddbenakd a tet tat a 8 143 34 23 708 
August 1953_.-.-. os decal sie ia 5 99 73 352 529 
' 





1 Official. 
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Mr. RicHarpson. There was a gentlemen’s agreement. In other 
words, the Japanese Government would not issue passports to laborers 
or people like that who wanted to go to the United States, but only 
to a very small select group, businessmen, or professors, and so forth, 

Mr. Pitcuer. Before the enactment of Public Law 414, Congress 
was very, very busy passing private laws for GI’s to take their wives 
into the United States or to get orphan children into the United 
States. We have a record here showing you passed 349 such private 
bills, and a large number of those were for orphans. Then you came 
through with Public Law 162 which permitted 500, not nec essarily 
in Japan, orphans to come to the United States provided they were 
under 10 years of age and provided they were adopted by American 
Government employees abroad. Out of that number we have used 
258 right here in Japan in the past 3 months. The law did not become 
effective until about 4 months ago and over half of that number is 
being used and probably almost all of the remainder will be used for 
orphans in Japan. 

Now please look at the figure ‘‘Unissued approved petitions” 
totaling 2,376. Most of these are Japanese brides waiting to go home 
when their husbands are transferred back to the United States. 
There are that many Japanese wives still remaining in Japan out of 
a total of over 11,000. I think that’s an interesting figure. The Army, 
of course, is interested in the armed services personnel marriages; 
the minute a GI gets married he establishes a household, calls for 
commissary supplies, PX cards, medical attention for his family, 
and so forth. So the Army rightly wants to know what is going on. 

The visas refused since the end of the war is an interesting figure. 
If I have time, sir, I don’t want to take up too much time but I 
might tell you a little about the security system, the checks we make 
here for our visa applicants. 

Mr. Brownson. We would be extremely interested in hearing that 
because one of the areas we want to discuss with you is the effect of 
the McCarran Act on your operations and any recommendations you 
may have one way or the other concerning that legislation. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I’m afraid I’m taking too much time. Please cut 
me short if Ido. When the Army came to Japan they had a wonder- 
ful opportunity to microfilm and take possession of all the records 
which the Japanese had accumulated over the years on subversives 
and all types of persons that had come through Japan. They kept 
very good records. So now we have a wealth of records which have 
been added to during the occupation. They are in the hands, I think 
I can speak on the record, of our G-2. There is also the matter of 
record checks of former residents of China which are channeled from 
all consular offices in the world through the Embassy at Tokyo 
These are a sizable number. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; our counsel, Mr. Kennelly. 

Mr. Kenne tty. In addition to that record check is there any 
current up-to-date investigation made through anyone else on appli- 
cants for visas in Japan? 

Mr. Pitcuer. We have meticulously refrained from asking the 
armed services to make investigations since the signing of the treaty. 
We do and always will get record checks from the Army but I believe 
the Japanese Government would object to the armed services running 
around Japan interviewing Japanese visa applicants and asking them 
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questions. Our proper channel is the Japanese Government which we 
use as we do in other countries where we do not have the G—2. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Is there any check made against more current 
records of the local security police? 

Mr. Prucuer. Each person has to furnish a police record before he 
gets an immigration visa. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you proceed, Mr. Pilcher? 

Mr. Pricuer. I mentioned a while ago that 3,000 Americans lost 
their citizenship in Japan during the war by serving in the Army, 
by voting, or by working for the Japanese Government in jobs for 
which only Japanese nationals were eligible. We had the same prob- 
lem in Italy and Germany and I believe that as regards Italy, Congress 
passed a law stating that those who voted in elections could regain 
their citizenship by certain procedures. I believe that the nisei, 
including Mr. Matsuoka in Washington, are pressing Congress for a 
similar bill for the Japanese who lost their citizenship by voting in 
elections in Japan. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be your recommendation that some- 
thing similar be done for Japan to that action that was taken on behalf 
of the United States citizens who lost their citizenship in the Italian 
elections? 

Mr. Pitcuer. I certainly would recommend that and I believe I 
would be supported by Ambassador Allison. 

Mr. Brownson. You are the man in the field who is dealing with 
these people and you would have a good idea of the merit of these 
cases and the difficulties that have arisen. 

Mr. Pitcuer. The next question has to do with Public Law 414 
which has a provision which states that seamen must get individual 
visas. Briefly, if that were to go into effect on January 1, 1954, there 
would be approximately 50,000 seamen who will get individual visas 
in Japan the first year of operation. The two principal ports which 
would be affected are Yokohama and Kobe. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the unclassified 
document headed ‘Foreign Service Dispatch from American Embassy, 
Tokyo” under the number of 1,165 dated December 18, 1952, and the 
balance of the file attached to that document may be included in 
the record at this point or at such point the committee may determine. 
Without objections so ordered. 

(Exhibit 9 follows:) 


EXHIBIT 9.—FoREIGN Service Dispatcu No. 1165 


DECEMBER 18, 1952. 
From: American Embassy, Tokyo. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Department’s Circular Airgram, Control 3310, dated September 30, 
1952, 6:52 p. m. 
Subject: Visas: Nonimmigrant alien seamen. 
Summary (covering all consular posts including Naha, Okinawa, within the 
jurisdiction of supervising consul general, Tokyo): 
(1) Number of applications for seamen’s visas estimated to be received during 
salendar 1954: 53,300. 
(2) Personnel required to process above applications to completion: 
(a) Officers__- 
(b) American clerks : 
(c) Local employees __- . ; =a 


GON 


NS ac cco wales a a a ai ee ee 
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3) Funds required, at present levels, by (1) and (2): Total $76,185 (salaries and 

wances only 

1) Number of new applications and ‘‘revalidations’’ which are likely to be 
received annually after 1954 


a) New applications cae te 18, 000 
4) Revalidations bee 10, 000 
5) Personnel required (on annual basis after 1954 
Officers 2 
American clerks : 3 
Local employees berate ’ 10 
Total = : ot on 15 
6) Funds required by (4) and (5): Total $33,705 (salaries and allowances only). 
GENERAL 


The number of alien seamen sailing from Japanese ports for Unite? States ports 
in 1954 and thereafter must be estimate? in the light of the highly unusual con‘i- 
ditions presently obtaining in the shipping in“ustry in this area. Available statis- 
tics on the number of alien seamen Ceparting for Unite’ States ports annually 
during calen’ar years 1949, 1950, and 1951 in iecate that this figure has more than 
doublet each year. This phenomenal increase is Cue to (1) the expansion of 
ocean-carrie’™ tra’e, anc (2) the resurgence of the Japanese merchant marine, par- 
ticularly in the United States-Orient tra’e. 

With regar’ to factor (2), it is note’ that Japan is buil¢ing merchant tonnage 
at the rate of about 700,000 tons annually, an¢ that much of this new shipping 
will be engage( in the Unite’ States-Japan trae in the imme“iate future. 

The net result, as it affects the future visa problem, is that a large number of 
foreign-flag ships, manned by alien crewmen, will either replace outright or be 
adce' to the present number of United States flag, largely American-citizen-man- 
net ships in Unite! States-Japan tra’e. This factor accounts for the heavy in- 
crease over current numbers in the projecte’ figure of 53,300 applicants for non- 
immigrant seamen’s visa in 1954. After 1954, however, it is expecte’ that the 
rate of increase in merchant shipping (an? consequently in numbers of alien sea- 
men calling at Unite? States ports) will level off, with only small variations from 
the 1954 figure. Thus the figure of 54,000 applicants may be used as a base figure 
in estimating annual applications and revali ‘ations after 1954. 

Two metho’'s of estimating the base figure were use’. Each consular “istrict 
was aske’ to prepare an in“epen’‘ent estimate for their Cistrict, anc these figures 








were then consoli’ ated and resulte? in the total given. As an aditional control, 
an entirely incepencent figure was Cerive’? from Cata furnishe? by the maritime 
attaché’s office of the Embassy. This “ata in’icate’ that sailings to the United 


States woul? average 60 ships per month in 1952, to 720 ships annually. Using 
an average figure of 50 alien crewmen per ship, the number of alien seamen arriv- 
ing in United States ports Curing 1952 will be approximately 36,500. It is con- 
servatively estimate’ that there will be a 25 percent increase over the 1952 figure 
in 1953, an¢ a 20 percent increase over the 1953 figure in 1954. This results in an 
estimate of 54,000 alien seamen applicants for visas in 1954—a figure remarkably 
close to that arrived at independently by the various consular < istricts. It is 
therefore felt that this is the best estimate which we can Cerive at this time. 

Experience indicates that shipping companies have an annual personnel turn- 
over of at least 3: percent. This means that, at an annual rate of 54,000 
alien seamen in United States-Japan trade, some 18,000 new applications for 
visas will be received per year. Revalidations have been estimated at slightly 
more than the remaining 6634 percent of the base figure (54,000), in orcer to 
allow for a possible small annual increase in shipping, as well as for those seamen 
who may revalidate their visas but may not actually use them. 





PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The estimates given are necessarily based on the assumption that the workload 
caused by the issuance of alien seamen’s visas in 1954 will be in adcition to per- 
sonnel requirements for carrying on present functions at the current level. On 
this basis, the figures given represent the minimum personnel required to handle 
the estimated increased workload caused by the processing of seamen’s visas only. 


| 
| 


masini 


<a 


“= 
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Our analysis indicates that the processirg of an individual nonimmigrant 
seamen’s visa will require an average of eight-tenths man-hour (48 minutes) per 
visa. This estimate Coes not include the time required by other United States 
Government agencies in Japan, for security checks on behalf of Embassy and 
consuls.” establishments in Japan and elsewhere. The above figure was used in 
determining that a total of 30 persons would be required, inclusive of leave time 
and lapse time (assignment, training, other loss of productive time for the year 
1954. After 1954, the majority of seamen’s applications will be for revalidations. 

It is assumed that, after 1954, a revalidation procedure will be in effect, and 
that the majority of seamen’s cases will be for revalidation rather th 
applications. Our estimate is that the average time required to revalir 
seaman’s visa would be only two-tenths of a man-hour (12 minutes) per revalida- 
tion. On the basis of this estimate, personnel required after 1954 may be only 
15 persons. It is emphasized, however, that this figure is considered the absolute 
minimum of personnel required to handle the anticipated workload. 

The estimate of funds required for increased personnel in 1954 was compiled on 
the following basis 






(a) Officers: 





Salary, FSS-10 , 323. 00 
Allowances, including 10-percent post allowance_ - - - - 2, 032. 0O 
Total es 6, 255. 00 
(Number of officers required, 4.5.) 
Total funds, officers . .. 28, 597. 50 
(b) American clerks: 
Salary, FSS-13 swwe Op Om OO 
Allowances, including 10-percent post allowance ads 1,515. QO 
Total ‘ . 1, 665. 00 
(Number of American clerks required, 7.4.) 
Totai funds, American clerks : . 34, 987. 50 


(c) Local employees: 
Salary average 
(Number required, 18.) 
Total__- 


700. 0O 
12. 600. 00 


Total funds required for additional personnel in 1954_- 76, 185. 00 
The estimate of funds required for personnel on a permanent basis after 1954, 
compiled on the above basis, is as follows: 
(a) Officers: 
Salary, FSS-10 ; anlar 3 
Allowances_ -- —- : ‘ ; par shiie . 2, 0 
i ss wins amadiduwddaaume 6, 355. 00 
(Number of officers required, 2.) 
Total funds, officers- -- -- abe told eee e 12, 710. 00 


(b) American clerks: 


Salary, FSS-13-__----- ‘ ; : 3, 150. 00 
Allowances__--_--- ‘ ar ee oye : 1,515. 00 
CO a i ee te eh aie 4, 665. 00 
(Number of clerks required, 3.) 
Total funds, American clerks_.----- leet --=- 13, 996. 00 


(c) Local employees: 


Salary average_-_- ES A f = 7 700. 60 
(Number required, 10.) 
Toth. . ca 35 Bsus ekG ee aed aes Dee a. _. 7,000. 00 


Total funds required for personnel after 1954 wsacesce Gey C00. UU 
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OFFICE SPACE 


Present office space is, for the most part, adequate to handle the increased 
workload. However, some adjustment of facilities presently in use will be neces- 
sary. Yokohama, which will process by far the greatest number of seamen’s visa 
applications, has requested 2,400 square feet of additional floor space. Fukuoka 
suggests the establishment of a small branch office at the port of Moji, devoted 
almost entirely to seamen’s visa work. ‘Total office-space requirements are esti- 
mated as follows: 


Square 

Jeet 
Yokohama___- pathy Se ne are Ser ten Be ee ee 2, 400 
Kobe stn i: is 500 
Fukuoka (branch office at Moji port) - - - Sera aanateea ae 500 
IN wie cs ee Sechstoiak siish sie aaeiee Welak ate lear te ees webs ic ag ok aceon 250 
SENN UII ca hs tee, en ae Ie ne ee Se 3, 600 


Rental for this space is very difficult to estimate, due to widely varying rates 


in each locality. As a tentative guide, the rates for office space in metropolitan 
Tokyo areas averages $10 per month per tsubo (36 square feet). At this figure, 


the required office space of 3,600 square feet would cost $12,000 per annum. 
However, it is expected that the rental rates in other cities would be somewhat less 
than this figure, reducing the total rental requirement to approximately $10,000.! 


PASSPORTS FOR SEAMEN 


At the present time, the Japanese Foreign Office issues passports valid for one 
journey abroad only. On return of the bearer to Japan, the passport is returned 
to the Foreign Office for cancellation. 

Should this system be continued in force for seamen as well as other Japanese 
nonimmigrants, it is apparent that our consular offices in Japan would be unable 
to avail themselves of the revalidation procedure, but would have to consider each 
departure of a Japanese seaman as a new application. It is to be expected, how- 
ever, that the Foreign Office will devise some other method of documentation for 
Japanese citizen seamen, which will enable us to use the revalidation procedure. 
In order to permit the Japanese authorities ample time to consider methods of 
documentation for their seamen, the Embassy will, at an appropriate time after 
final instructions have been received from the Department take up informally 
with the Foreign Office the requirements of section 221 (f), Public Law 414. 


COMMENT 


The Embassy does not anticipate any serious unfavorable reactions on the 
part of the Japanese Government, Japanese shipping concerns, or Japanese sea- 
men’s organizations to the implementation of these regulations. Nor, with the 
possible exception of a small branch office of the Fukuoka consulate at the port 
of Moji does it believe that additional consular establishments will have to be 
opened at seaports distant from ports where American consular offices are now 
functioning. 

The principal difficulty would result from the absence at the large seaport 
offices of complete sets of lookout cards such as are now maintained for all Japan 
at the American consulate general at Yokohama. (Please see Tokyo’s OMV No. 
15 of July 24, 1950, and Department’s OM No. 123 of Feb. 14, 1952.) 

Steamship owners and agents, as well as seamen’s organizations, should be of 
material assistance in Japan in the preliminary steps of informing seamen of the 
requirements and initial preparation of applications. 

l’or the Ambassador: 
James B. PILCHER, 
American Consul General. 


Mr. Pitcuer. The new act, Public Law 203, the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. What is the impact upon Japan? We have just com- 
pleted a study dated September 21, 1953. There is a copy in each 
envelope. Many of the Asian people as well as a considerable number 
of Caucasians covered by the act will probably come from Japan. 
For example, there are over 43,000 Chinese in Japan, a large number 





1 The reassignment of the space or enlargement of Government-owned buildings at Yokohama would re- 
duce this figure. 
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from the China mainland. I want to go into the orphans provision 
of the law a little more fully. There was a great deal of misinforma- 
tion given out, I will just use the vernacular if I may, about the 
number of GI babies. ‘The figure was given as 200,000 which received 

lot of publicity in America as well as in Japan. This was grossly 
exaggerated. There were two independent surveys made, one by the 
Japanese Government, another by a Japanese social welfare organiza- 
tion and strangely enough, both totals came out approximately the 
same. In round numbers there are about 5,000 GI babies in Japan, 
4,500 of whom live with their relatives, their mothers principally, and 
about 500 in orphan homes. Those statistics were compiled by the 
Japanese Government and are given in the tabular forms in front of 
you. There is 1 significant figure in 1 of the tables which | 
would like to mention and that is that over 700 of the mothers are 
willing to have their children adopted. Therefore with the 500 in 
orphans’ homes plus the 700 mothers who are willing to have their 
children adopted we have a reservoir you might say of 1,200 orphans 
who are available for adoption. These children are being adopted 
very rapidly as I indicated a moment ago under Public Law 162 
There are others who are adopting children now in anticipation of 
bringing them to the United States under the orphan a of 
Public Law 203, the 4,000, because one has to be employed by the 
United States Government to receive the benefits of Public Law 162. 
The orphans’ problem has been studied by an American group here 
called “‘The American Joint Committee for Assisting Japanese- 
American Orphans.’”’ That committee is composed of the chamber 
of commerce, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Tokyo Union Church, and others. It’s enn by the Japanese 
authorities and it works very closely with the Japanese Government. 
It formulates no policy except with the knowledge of and in conjunc- 
tion with the Japanese Government. The Japanese family courts 
have been very lenient in their adoption proceedings and Judge Kondo 
of the Tokyo family court is very interested in the adoption of these 
babies. As a matter of fact, I think that the Japanese Government 
and the Japanese people would probably like to see most of these 
babies adopted. I think that’s a fair statement which | can make. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean by that, Mr. Consul General, adopted 
and taken to the United States? 

Mr. Pitcuer. That’s right, to the United States. There’s a group 
in the United States in Kansas City which wishes to take 400 of these 
orphans to the United States to a receiving home under Public Law 
203 and there make them available for adoption. I think the Japanese 
Government is sympathetic but there’s one catch in it and that’s that 
the Public Law 203 states that the orphan must be adopted by an 
American couple or the consul must have assurance satisfactory to 
himself that the orphan will be adopted by an American couple. 
This American group is going to write to members of Congress and 
try to get an amendment to Public Law 203 so they can bring these 
orphans to the United States in groups to receiving homes where 
they may be adopted by American couples. The group at this end 
is a responsible group, the American Joint Committee for Assisting 
Japanese-American Orphans. The group in the United States [ 
believe is a responsible group, but this can be checked by our Immigia- 
tion authorities. 

(Exhibit 10 follows:) 

54670—54 8 
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Exursit 10.—ImMpact 1N JAPAN OF ReFuGcEeE Rewer Act or 1953 
(Pusiic Law 203 


OPERATIONS MEMORANDUM 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1953. 
To: Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
From: American Embassy, Tokyo OMV No. 261. 


Subject: Visas: Classes of Aliens (including Japanese) in Japan Eligible for 










































Nor ! iota Consideration Under Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
Reference: CA 1255, September 4, 1953 

There is attached a statistical table showing the number of foreigners registered 
in Japan as of May 1, 1953 The table was compiled and issued by the Japanese 


Bureau of Immigration of the Ministry of Justice. 


SECTION 4 (A) 11 OF THE ACT (EXCLUSIVE OF CHINESE) 


It is believed that the demand for admission into the United States unaer this 
section of the act will largely stem from the following groups in Japan: 


Number 
Country registered 
in Japan 


Registered | Estimated 
demand | demand 


Austria 75 6 | 15 
Czechoslovakia 14 2 10 
Estonia 10 10 | 10 
Germany 948 30 50 
Greece 79 12 20 
Hungary 42 10 15 
Italy 385 7 25 
Poland 58 17 | 30 | 
White Russia (stateless 195 232 400 ' 
Other stateless OP i ici casi ech ccna actin inde thcanarialiat : ' 
Turkey 325 1 10 i 


Rails cet sates targets tons cuatenina odin le isin msc Se ativan bomen Ob eaodeds Dini + ee ee 585 
SECTION 4 (A) 12 OF THE ACT 


Nun be 2 _ 
tes dike yor Registered Estimated 
Country registered | 
. demand demand 
in Japan | 


Korea (North 418, 950 aS eee 

Korea (South) - 27, 418 18 | , 500 

Japan -. (4) 3, 500 | 3, 000 
| 


1 Undetermined. 





Koreans 

For 50 years Korea was an integral part of Japan and many hundreds of 
thousands of Koreans took up residence in Japan. Very few have come here 
since the close of World War II. The Japanese have had considerable difficulty 
in dealing with Koreans in Japan and have seen fit to register North Koreans 
separately from South Koreans. There has been considerable discussion since 
the war regarding the question of dual nationality of Koreans in Japan and the 
matter is yet unresolved. They probably would be cataloged under this section 
of the act. 
Japanese 

The Japanese Foreign Office has informally shown an interest in the possi- 
bility of certain categories of Japanese being admitted to the United States 
under the provisions of the act (see Embassy’s telegram 587, September 2, 1953 
to Department 

Both the press in Japan and the United States have carried considerable 
numbers of items regarding the inclusion of victims of ‘‘natural calamities’’ such 
as the recent floods in Japan. These floods have driven many Japanese from 
their homes and it has been stated that it will take from 2 to 3 years for many 





TO 
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of the Japanese farmers to rehabilitate their terraced farmlands on the moun- 
tain sides and in fact some of the farmers may not attempt to reconstitute their 
farming areas. Farmers from the Wakayama prefecture flooded area are par- 
ticularly interested in entering the United State inder this act 

In addition to the 22,475 Japanese repatriates from Communist China and 
769 from Korea who are ‘‘out of their usual place of abode’? much has been said 
of the possibility of the inclusion of persons who left Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
after the atomic bombing and who have not seen fit to return. 

It is not known how implementing regulations will define certain terms in the 
act but inquiries have been received from many Japanese regarding the possi- 
bility of returning to the United States under the act, who because of the loss 
of American citizenship are unable to return as Americans, or who left the United 
States and have heretofore been technically unable to return to the United States 
as aliens previously lawfully admitted. 


SECTION 4 (A) 138 OF THE ACT 
China: 


Number registered in Japan__- 13, 390 


Registered demand i ¢2 
Estimated demand__-- paca : ‘ 2, 000 


There have been tens of thousands of Chinese residing in Japan for many vears. 
Since the war many ada litional thousands came to Japan from China before the 
mainland was taken over by the Communists. The Chinese colony in Japan is 
very active and it is believed the entire quota for Chinese refugees could be taken 
up in Japan. Word is getting around the Chinese community that registrations 
are being received and such registrations are increasing. 





SECTION 5 (A)——-ORPHANS 


(a) Orphans of mixed ancestry There is attached a survey conducted by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Welfare Ministry giving the number of children of mixed 
ancestry in Japan as of February 1, 1953, not residing in orphanages It will be 
noted that approximately 3,000 of these mixed-blood orphans now living with 
relatives were fathered by American nationals, principally armed service per- 
sonnel. Of this number 740 mothers or guardians have expressed willingness to 
relinquish their children for adoption. 

There is also enclosed as of possible interest a paper entitled ‘‘More Information 
on Occupation Children’”’ prepared by Messrs. Lloyd B. Graham and Seiji Giga, 
of the Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., giving certain preliminary statistics o 
the number of mixed-blood orph 
ber of such children in institutions under publie and private auspices in Japan 
It will be noted that 374 half Caucasian and 108 half Negroid children ere residing 
in 12) institutions. These are 

All of these mixed-blood children are under 10 vears of age and already approxi- 
mately 300 have been adopted by armed service personne! who are taking the 
children to the United States under the provisions of Public Law 162. Other 
such orphans are being adopted by missionaries and business people who plan to 
take the children to the United States under this secticn of the Refugee Relief Act 
under discussion 

The Embassy’s telegram No. 445 of August 18, 1953, pointed out that a respon- 
sible religious group in the United States in cooperation with the American Joint 
Committee for Assisting Japanese-American Orphans (see Embassy’s dispatch 
No. 166 of July 16, 1953, and 2544 of Mav 29, 1953) desires to take 400 of these 
orpha. s to the United States to be beld in a receiving home whe re they will be 
available for adoption. Both groups intend to press the Government, including 
Congress, in an effort to make it possible for these children to be taken to the 
United States under existing laws or amendments thereto. 

As of possible interest to the Department in this connection there are attached 








ans in Japan and also giving statistics on the num- 


in addition to the 3,000 cited above 





two documents prepared by Judge Rinji Kondo, president and senior judge of the 
Tol Pamitiy court adonti feedings in Jana He ; her judge 
Tokyo family court, on adoption proceedings in Japan e and other Judges 


have taken a sympathetic attitude toward the adoption of orphans in Japan by 
American couples, particularly mixed-blood orphans. 

(0 J apanese orphans. The Ministry of Welfare reports that the last census of 
orphans taken in 1948 revealed that the total in Japan including mixed-blood 
orphans was at that time 123,504 under 18 years of age. It is estimated that over 
half of that number now in Japan are under 10 years of age, thereby making them 
possibly eligible under the provisions of this section of the act. 
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Rate and volume 


The rate and volume of applications will largely depend on the publicity 


given the act in Japan Although registrations are increasing it is believed 
that any considerable increase will come from Chinese and mixed ancestry 
orphans. All eligibles in Japan should have been processed by December 31, 1955. 


Certificates of readmission 


The Japanese Government has stated that all Japanese passports are valid 
for reentry into Japan. Likewise, the Japanese have agreed to issue all Japanese 
certificates of readmission in addition to passports 

The large Chinese population in Japan presents a different problem. Chinese 
passports must under the act be endorsed by the Nationalist Government, and 
the Chinese Embassy at Tokyo has informally advised the Embassy that it is 
not empowered so to endorse Nationalist passports. Many long-standing Chinese 
residents of Japan with good records would probably have no difficulty in obtaining 
certificates of readmission, but in other cases the Japanese are so anxious to get 
rid of undesirables from their point of view they probably would not issue curtifi- 
cates of readmission 


[he question of the validity of passports of Europeans in Japan for return 
to their native countries, will largely be resolvable. Here again, the Japanese 
will likely issue certificates of readmission only to respectable foreign residents, 
and not to those whose presence in Japan is undesirable. 

Stateless persons in Japan present a doubly difficult problem. Many White 
Russians long resident in Japan with a good record will experience little difficulty 
in obtaining a certificate of readmission. It was pointed out that if the Japanese 
Government considered an alien undesirable, the United States Government 
might not, and the issuance of a certificate of readmission would give the Japanese 
a chance to get rid of the undesirable, although he might have to be returned. 

In brief, persons who are unable to obtain reentry permits will be unable to 
obtain certificates of readmission. These persons are largely unwanted Chinese 
(including Formosans), Koreans, and stateless residents. They would in all 
probability not pass United States security requirements though some few might. 


Ministry of Justice, Bureau of Immigration Number of foreigners registered in 
Japan as of May 19538 

Country Number Cowntry Numbey 
Afghanistan _ _ - 3 | Iran 25 
Armenia 1 | Iraq 16 
Argentina 11 | Ireland 93 
Australia 209 | Israel 47 
Austria 75 | Italy 385 
Belgium 111} Korea, North 418, 950 
Bolivia 1} Korea, South 27, 418 
Brazil 332 | Lebanon 7 
Burma 2} Lithuania 2 
Canada 1, O88 | Luxembourg 5 
China 43, 390 | Mexico 1 


Columbia 6| Malay - - 
Costa Rica 1 | Netherlands : J 
Cuba__-_ 8 | New Zealand 333 


' 
“I, 





Ceylon 12} Norway 150 
Czechoslovakia 14| Pakistan 38 
Denmark 94| Panama 19 
Esthonia 10} Peru 84 
Egypt 13 | Philippines 403 
Finland 26 |} Poland 58 
France 579 | Portugal 413 
Germany 948 | Rumania 1 
England 1, 696 | Salvador 0 
Greece 79 | Saudi Arabia 4 
Guatem 6| South Africa 5 
Hungary 42 | Spain F 299 
India - 532 | Sweden 218 


Indonesia 210 | Switzerland ; ; 196 
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Ministry of Justice, Bureau of Immigration—Number of Foreigners registered in 
Japan as of May 1953—Continued 


Country Number Country Number 

Sudan - - -- ; 2| Tibet ae 2 
Syria_- ies 26 | Saarland . ; 7 
Thailand ; 89 | =< 
Turkey. --- wud : 325 | Stateless: 
Soviet Russia ’ asi 203 | White Russia- 195 
United States of America 7, 770} South See . 9 
Uruguay - - : 1} Others 583 
Viet-Nam_ -.- 26 | ~ — 
Yugoslavia 12 Total eis 787 
Iceland 1 | : = 
Jordan... : 4 1 | Grand total _- 607, 961 
Nepal 2) 


Mr. Brownson. Would the purpose of that movement, as you 
understand it, Mr. Pilcher, be for adoption by nisei couples in the 
United States primarily? 

Mr. Pitcuer. Frankly, no, sir; I don’t think so. I think very few 
adoptions are by nisei couples. Most of the adoptions are by 
Caucasians. 

Mr. Brownson. What was the name of the group in Kansas City? 

Mr. Pitcuser. Mothers for Christ, Inc. If the project by this 
group does not materialize I feel that other groups would be 
interested. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it would be worth while writing to the 
Kansas City group and trying to develop what their plan is and the 
operation on the stateside end of the program. 

Mr. Prtcupr. May I ask the joint committee in Japan to address 
a letter to you? 

Mr. Brownson. I would be happy if you would. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I will do so. 

Mr. Brownson. As I understand the present legislation, in most 
cases they have to come to Japan and make the adoption in person; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is correct; because under Public Law 162 the 
adoptive parents must live abroad. We have not yet received the 
supplementary regulations of Public Law 203. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you been informed, Mr. Pilcher, as to what 
the delay is in the promulgation of these regulations? 

Mr. Pitcuer. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Brownson. There have been numerous requests for the 
interpretation of the regulations on your part here? 

Mr. Prucnuer. That’s right. I think it is just a normal delay. 
The act itself is so complex—I will cite one little example. On page 
4, Certificate of Readmission, the law says that a person can’t get a 
visa under any circumstances unless he gets a certificate of readmission 
from the government of the country from which he comes. That 
means that all those residing in Japan have to have the Japanese 
Government’s permission to return to Japan. I went to the Japanese 
Government and of course they will give all the Japanese a certificate 
of readmission but there’s some question whether or not they want 
to give others a certificate of readmission, for once they get rid of 
someone they don’t want him back. And this is a problem which 
I think will have to be resolved. I cite that as an example of the 
complexity of the implementation of the act and the drawing up of 
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the reculations. It takes time and I do not wish to be critical of 
the Immigration authorities or the Departmen of State because I 


reali f | were back there ] would probably take twice as long to 
dra | the regulations 

Mr. Brow? > Of cour that provision vas probably pretty 

far as the Congress was concerned, because if they don’t 

want them back there is distinct possibility we might not want them 
it) he { 

Mr. Prue That 

Mrs. Sr. Groracre. Just for the record, are you now talking of 
Public Law 203? 

Mr. Piru r. That’s right Chen there is another provision that 
requires a security report on each applicant. Security reports are 
oing to take a lot of to write the history of the man and 
what he’s been dou and so forth. I’m for if and | believe that the 


American consular personnel in Japan are as extremely anxious as 
anyone in the United States to keep subversives out of the United 
States, but it will throw a lot of work upon the individuals to write 
these reports on each individual who is applying for a visa under 
the Refugee Relief Act, Public Law 203. 
r. Brownson. At what level will this report be written? 
r. Prncuer. That is not made plain. Our security officer here 
has received some instructions about it, but there is nothing definite 
from the Department on the security provisions of Public Law 203. 
I have taken so much time I will be brief. 

Mr. Brownson We have about 5 minutes remaining before the 


qd that he would like to see 


1 
i 
{ 
Vi 


Ambassador has indica 1s. 

Mr. Pircner. I will be through in 5 minutes. We have left over 
from the armv of occupation a lot of veterans who got out of the 
service and married Japanese young ladies. They 20 home, they 


T WA : ) ae 
kk to Japan, to live and 20 to school. We have about 125 in 






come bac 
school in Japan at the moment under what we used to call the GI 
bill of rights; now we call a new such bill the Korean GI bill of rights. 
We have social-see rit payment work and the usual protection work. 
We have the u sual consular invoice work. We have over 110 invoices 
a day ere That’s an indication of the trade and we wish we had 
500 invoices a da I have spoken briefly of the supervisory system, 
the American community in Japan, and the services for that com- 
munity. I have the chiefs of the branches of the Consular Division 
with me here for questioning. In addition to the type of consular 


work previously mentioned I would like to add one more statement 


regarding my supervisory work. Each consular office in Japan is a 
little mission. It deals with the officials on a local level the same as 
the Ambassador deals with officials on the national level. The Am- 
bassador is responsible to the President for all United States Gov- 
ernment civilian activities in Japan and he redelegates a part of that 
responsibility along to the prin ipal officers at each office who are 
responsible to the Ambassador for all civilian rovernment activities 
in their areas, including USTA and all other civilian government activ- 
ities. And, while I mention USIA, I must say that I know of no 
country where the USIA activity is so completely integrated into the 
Foreign Service as it is in Japan. 

Mr. Pilcher furnished the following, concerning children of mixed 
ancestry in Japan, exhibit 11:) 


une 
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Exuisit 11.—Resvutts or Survey or Actuat CoNnpirions or CHILDREN OF 
Mrxep ANCESTRY IN JAPAN, AS OF FeBRUARY 1, 1953 








Survey conducted by Children’s Bureau, Japanese Ministry of Welfare 
This translation of the Japanese-language « l is prepared by the American 
Joint Committee for Assisti Japanese-Ameri rphar 
1 IM ( rH URVEY 
11 condi of the ild of ixed ancestry and 
conduc 1 with the al f ascertal the actual 
Vv bel ired for, of givir el to fa S th 
ering 1 iable data ict 1 re sed to solve vari 3 
mote the welfare of these children 
2. THE SUBJECTS < rHI URVEY 
Children of mixed ancestry have been defined for the purposes of this survey 
as those childre now being raised in Japan ho fathers were members of 


foreign armed forces, or civilian emplovees of foreign armed forees, or other men, 
such children having been born of Japanese women between the end of the war 
and the present (February 1, 1953 However, those children whose fathers are 


of Japanese, Chinese, or Korean extraction, and whose color of eves, hair, and 
features bear a close resemblance to those of the said nationals, and who are 
yellow-skinned, are excluded from this survey. 

E Furthermore, those children who were already in the care of child-welfare 
institutions in Japan at the time of this survey are also excluded. 


3. DATE OF THIS SURVEY 
This is an investigation of the conditions as of February 1, 1953. 


4 AGENCIES WHICH ORIGINATED AND CONDUCTED THIS SURVEY 


The Japanese Ministry of Welfare is the originator of this survey. 
fectural child welfare sections were responsil i 
and the cooperation of cities, towns, and vil 


le f r cond cting the inve 


wes Was Obtained, so that 





child welfare committeemen and other suitable persons acted as the investigators. 


5. DEGREE OF RELIABILITY OF THE RESULTS OF THIS SURVEY 


(a) The number of these children of mixed ancestry in the care of Japanese 
child-welfare institutions (infants’ homes and child-caring homes) amounted to 
482 as of March 1, 1952, and, although this number may have iner 
meantime, all such children have been excluded from this surve 

5 Ninety-three percent of the families which were the object of this investi- 
gation showed cooperation in the survey. 

(c) The ages of 2.7 percent of the children listed in this survey were ascertained 
by estimation. 





ased in the 





( 
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TABLE I.—Number of children of mixed ancestry living in Japan, arranged according 
to age as of Feb. 1, 1953, color, and sex 


Num bers of 
Age as of Feb. 1, 1953, and sex Whose Total 


White Black color un- 
certain 


Less than 1 year of age 
Mak 228 26 9 263 
Femak 234 29 ~ 971 
Total . 462 55 17 534 

Between 1 and 2 years 
Mak 282 28 4 314 
Femak 236 25 5 266 
Total 518 53 g 580 


Between 2 and 3 vear 


Mak 305 36 S| 349 
Femak 295 37 10 342 
Total 600 73 18 691 


Between 3 and 4 years 


Male 257 35 5 297 
Femal 242 52 7 301 
Total 499 87 12 598 
Betwe 4and 5 years 
Mak 209 31 5 245 
Femak 172 31 11 214 
Total 381 62 16 459 
Between 5 and 6 years 
Mak 152 18 2 172 
Femak 149 18 5 172 
Total 301 36 7 344 


Between 6 and 7 years 


Mak ; 113 18 { 135 


Female 115 16 3 134 
Total 228 34 7 269 


Between 7 and 8 years 
Mak 5 5 
Femak 5 5 


Femak 2 2 
Total 5 5 
rotal 

Mak 1, 554 192 37 1, 783 
Female 1, 450 208 49 1, 707 
Grand total 3, 004 400 86 3, 490 


TRANSLATOR’s NotTgeE.—A previous 
records kept by Japanese midwives and tetri 4 total of 
have been delivered since the end of the v Che lesser total of 3,490 lists 
by the fact that United States consulates throug l 
2,585 children born of mixed marriages as of D« 
already accompanied their parents to the Unit 
stated elsewhere in this report, are the 482 child 
firures of this survey 


felfare survey co pleted on Dec. 23, 1952, based on 
,013 children of mixed ancestry to 
ove may be explained partly 
erican passports to a total of 
ne of these 2,585 children hed 
most recent survey Nor, as 
institutions included in the 
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TaBL_e I~A.—Prefectural distribution of children of mized ancestry whe show pre- 
dominantly white features, arranged according to age as of Feb. 1, 1953, and sex 


Total 
Under Age 
Prefecture we 1 | 1 02) 2to3/3to4) 4to5| 5to6 6to7 7 to8! uncer- Total 
Lee Male | Female 

Hokkaido 14 Q 23 20 10 11 $ 1 12 50 92 
Aomori 17 24 14 15 9 2 5 41 45 86 
Iwate l 5 5 3 ] ) } 13 10 23 
Miyagi 4 10 19 13 18 12 42 44 86 
Akita 1 2 3 1 2 6 
Yamagata 6 3 6 5 6 3 1 18 12 30 
Fukushima 2 4 1 2 2 4 7 11 
Ibaragi 3 1 2 3 3 6 
Tochigi 1 l 5 5 1 2 2 12 5 17 
Gumma Pe 2 l 8 5 6 2 14 10 24 
Saitama a 18 23 19 19 25 9 7 “ 50 70 120 
Chiba 5 8 7 9 4 5 se : 23 18 41 
Tokyo 116 148 140 113 78 59 33 l 3 385 306 691 
Kanagawa ; 112 118 27 90 78 67 38 1 1 328 304 632 
Niigata 2 1 3 4 2 5 10 7 7 
Toyama 1 l 1 
Ishikawa : 1 1 2 1 1 2 4 6 
Fukui : 1 1 1 1 2 
Yamanashi 3 1 3 1 1 5 4 9 
Nagano l 2 l 1 1 5 1 6 
Gifu 1 1 1 2 ] 3 
Shizuoka 7 8 5 4 1 2 2 1 16 14 30 
Aichi q 14 14 10 ll 8 17 47 36 83 
Mie.-__. . . 1 1 1 1 2 
Shiga... 3 4 4 5 2 2 10 10 20 
Kyoto 10 13 16 20 23 16 19 58 59 117 
Oita ‘ 8 ll 29 34 25 13 | 17 1 78 60 | 138 
Hyogo 10 13 11 16 9 12 8 2 38 43 81 
Nara 2 2 2 2 2 1 5 6 11 
Wakayama . 1 2 3 4 2 6 
Tottori e 8 2 2 2 3 1 11 7 18 
Shimane 2 2 2 1 1 3 3 6 
Okayama 1 1 2 2 
Hiroshima 27 28 22 23 il 13 3 : 66 61 127 
Yamaguchi 2 3 3 » 14 7 2 18 21 | 39 
Tokushima : 1 1 l 1 3 1 1 
Kagawa ‘ 2 2 2 3 3 6 
Ehime Siaaa 2 3 2 3 1 1 1 10 3 13 
Kochi__..__. 1 3 2 3 3 6 
Fukuoka ; 38 34 42 34 14 12 10 78 106 184 
Saga 2 ies 1 1 1 l 5 6 
Nagasaki 12 15 18 9 3 15 10 41 41 82 
Kumamoto =, 2 3 14 6 4 1 4 17 17 34 
Oita d 14 4 18 13 5 2 1 1 30 31 61 
Miyazaki 2 1 1 l 1 1 2 5 7 
Kagoshima l 5 3 1 2 7 5 12 
Total a 462 518 600 499 381 301 228 10 5 1, 554 1,450 | 3,004 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE.—The above table is supplementary to the published report of the survey and is 
available through the courtesy of the Welfare Ministry. 
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Tarte I-B.—Prefectural dist 


dominantly black features, ar 


Kagoshima 
Total 55 53 73 


I'RANSLATOR’S NOTI Che above tat 
available through the courtesy of the M 
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bution of ¢ hildre n of mire d ance siry who show pre- 
anged according to age as of Feb. rf. 1958, sex 
Total 
to4\4to5)|5to6|6to7|7to8) uncer- |}-— " Total 
ut | Male | Female 


2 2 
2 2 5 7 
2 6; 4| 10 
i i; "3 
that 
1 1 
» |----- | 3 
3 3 
9 7 7 3 52] 84 
8 8 g 9 72| 131 
ci ae 
{ 9| 11] 20 
4 2 2 9 6 ] 


te 
no 

~~ eh OO 
oo 


7 4 
2 1 3 : 
3 i 
3 
1 4 5 
1 1 2 be Samar 3 
] l 2 a 2 


87 62 6 SG leu te 192 208 400 


ile is supplementary to the published report of the survey and is 
inistry of Welfare. 
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I ABLI I U, Prefectu al d stribut on of ch lren of mixed ancestry wu hose color is 
not clearly defined, arranged according to age as of Feb. 1, 1953, sex 


| 
I al 
e I ler p wie AB 
I ecture lto2 2to3 4 4to t< 6to o8' w I il 
age 1 ‘ 

Male | Femak 

Hokkaido 1 l l 
Aomori l I 





livagi 2 2 l ‘ ) 
Akita 
magata 
Fukushima l 
Ihara 
To 
8 : 2 1 1 1 1 2 ' ! 8 
( 
Tokyo 3 2 7 ( 1 1 g j 9 
Kanagawa 4 2 5 3 l 2 $ 
Ni l l l 
To 
Ishik 
Fuku 
Yama 
Naganc 
Gifu 1 1 2 
Shizuoka 
Mic 
Mi 
SI ] l 


Nara 
Wakayama 
Tot 

oO} I 
Hiroshim 
Yar icl 1 l l 








Tokus! 
K iwa 
Ehime 
Ko 1 


Fukuoka i i 


saga 


Nagasak l 1 ] l 2 
Kuma to l l l l 2 
Oit l l l 
M zak 

Kagoshima 


Potal 15 11 16 14 16 7 7 37 19 86 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE [he above table is supplementary to the published report of the survey and ig 
available through the courtesy of the M vy of Welfar 


TABLE II.—The number of children of mixed ancestry whose birth registrations 
have or have not been completed, arranged according lo age 


Under . ge u 
Registration T\1to2|/2to3/3to4/4 to ( tog| 4 I 
I cel 
Completed 391 44] 64 488 39 3 239 t 3 | 2.821 
Uncompleted.._. 126 112 #2 f 2 3 l ( 
Uncertain 17 27 3 ‘4 19 19 1 1 68 
Total 1 SO 691 s 4 344 269 10 490 








ry I 


NITED S17 
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TABLE III Number of children of mixed ancestry whose real father’s identity is 
kno ? 0 is inknown whose paternit / has bee n ack nowle dged or has not been 
acknowledged, ar inged according to sex, color 





icknow! 





iged 
wknowledge 





Paternity acknowledged 
Paternity not acknowl 


edged 


Paternity uncertain 


Grand total 


TABLE IV 


Australia 
selgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Ital) 





TABLE \ 


tatus 


Military; naval, air, serv- 





iceman 
Civilian ¢ I 

Arme Force 
Other civilian resident 
Status unknow! 


Number 0 ber of black Color indistinet Grand total 








I I F¢ 
Male tal Mak I Mal t fale| * , 
( é ' : male | * 1) Male | male | Total 
711 |1, 464 RS 101 189 19 24 43 RHO 836 | 1,696 
2 ) 735 l 39 vO 4 5 12 27 410 837 
75 128 ) 13 22 3 3 6 87 69 156 
1,200 1,127 315 148 153 301 26 35 61 |1,374 |1,315 | 2,689 
233 | 2 440 | 24 40) 64 7 12} 262) 254| 516 
149 12 13 25 2 7 9 89 94 183 
308 28 89 3¢ 3 89 7 14 21 351 348 699 
12 7 5 12 
) ) 18 9 9 18 
$() 28 58 8 2 10 4 4 42 30 72 
4 42 RS 8 2 10 4 4 8 44 102 
760 716 |1, 476 SS 101 189 19 24 43 R67 S41 1, 708 
614 579 (1,193 75 79 154 9 15 24 698 673 | 1,37 
180 155 335 29 28 7 9 10 19 218 193 
54 1,450 3,004 192 208 400 37 49 86 1,707 1,783 | 3, 490 


Nationalities of fathers of children of mixed ancestry 


104 | Mexico 
1 | Philippines 
8 | Portugal 
1 | Spain 


Ww 
Oot 


3 

5 | Switzerland 2 
4/ Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

34] lies 29 

2) United States of America 2, 943 

14| Yugoslavia 2 

1} Father’s nationality unknown 280 


9! 


11 Total__. 3, 490 


Number of children of mixed ancestry living in Japan arranged accord- 


ing to status of real father, color, sex 


Number of white | Number of black Color uncertain Total 


Male male Total Male male rotal | Male male l'otal | Male male Total 
303 1.195 2. 498 159 181 340 o7 32 59 1,489 (1,408 | 2,897 
110 105 215 7 9 16 4 4 8 121 118 239 
77 75 152 i 7 14 2 7 9 86 SY 175 
64 7 139 19 il 30 4 6 10 87 92 179 


554 1, 450 004 192 208 400 37 49 86 (1,783 |1,707 | 3,490 
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TaBLE VI.—Number of children of mixed ancestry arranged according to living 
conditions of their guardians 


Living conditions of guardians 


Receiving public assistance Difficulty Middle Upper ae 
making - PI Unknown 
living class — 
Relief Medical Other F - 
115 15 6 1, 348 1, 722 199 85 3, 490 


TaBLeE VII.—Number of children of mixed ancestry arranged according to rela- 
tionship of children to guardians, source of children’s maintenance costs 


. te : Costs met | Costs met | Costs met Costs Source 
ae to the by through through met by of costs Total 
- guardian mother father others junknown 
Real parents 473 19 139 3 43 677 
Real father only 1 1 2 
Real mother only 919 461 209 45 70 1,704 
Real father and stepmother 3 i 4 
Real mother and stepfather 81 20 2 7 5 115 
Stepfather only 4 4 
Stepmother only 2 2 
Foster parents 74 6 3 1 1 85 
Foster father only : 5 
Foster mother only 14 3 1 18 
Grandparents 185 103 14 8 7 317 
Grandfather only 12 12 1 25 
Grandmother only 57 66 6 7 2 138 
Brothers or sisters of real mother 49 28 5 1 3 RA 
More distant relatives 5 9 2 16 
Foster parents according to child 
welfare law 8 3 10 l 22 
Others 75 103 4 12 7 201 
Unascertainable 34 5 9 23 71 
Total 1, 997 841 392 96 164 >», 490 
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14 UNITED STATES OPERATIONS IN JAPAN 


ADOPTION PROCEEDINGS IN JAPAN 


1. GENEI L PROBLEMS 
Adoption of a child in Japan by an American presents many complicated prob- 
lems It involves not only those questions usually attached to an adoption 
proceeding but also various problems relating to establishment of paternity, 
conflicts of laws and those problems relating to admission of an alien into the 


Most of the adoption cases in Japan by Americans involve children born out of 
wedlock of a Japanese girl and member of the United States Armed Forces sta- 





I ier the provisions of Public Law 414, 82d Congress, entitled ‘‘The Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act,’’ the adopted children are not admissible to the United 
States nanonquota basis Section 101 I 1) defines the term ‘‘cl ild’”’ and by 
omission therein excludes the adopted child from nonquota status It further 
excludes illegitimate children from admission on a nonquota basis unless they 





have been legitimated before reaching the age of 18 vears and thev were in the 
£ of the legitimating parent at the time of the legitimation. ‘ection 
101 (b) (1) of the law referred to above provides 

b) As used in titles I and I] 

1) The term “‘child’’ means an unmarried person u 


ler 21 years of age who 


A) A legitimate child; or 
B) A stepchild, provided the child had not reached the age of 18 years at 
the time the marriage creating the status of the stepchild occurred; or 
( A cl ild legitim at« d under the law of the child’s residence, or domicile, 
or under the law of the father’s residence or don icile, whether in or outside 
the United States, if such legitimation takes place before the child reaches the 
age of 18 years and the child is in the legal custody of the legitimating parent 
or parents at the time of the legitimation. 
Consequently under the provisions of the law no prospective adoptee can be ad- 
mitted into the United States on a nonquota basis unless he has been duly legiti- 
mated and was in the legal custody of the legitimating parent or parents at the 
time of such legitimation. The only way his admission can be effected is by a 
private bill or to wait out his turn under the regular quota allotted to Japan under 
the immigration law. 





2. JAPANESE LAWS ON ADOPTION 


Japanese laws having a bearing upon the question of adoption are: 
Che civil code (Law No. 89, April 27, 1896, as amended subsequently, par- 
ticularly as amended by Law No. 222 of 1947 


h) Law for adjusting domestic relations (Law No. 152, December 6, 1947, as 


Rules for adjusting domestic relations (Supreme Court rule No. 15, Decem- 





spe i ruies tor {jus Lome relations (Supre e Court rule No. 16 
December 29, 1947 
Hor ynf of law I No. 10, June 21, 1898, a ended 
Family registration law (Law No. 224, December 22, 1947, as amended 
Rules concerning family registration (Justice Ministry rule No. 94, Decem- 
er 1947 
I child welfare law d \o. 164, December 12, 1947 
These laws and regulations permit adoption and establis ertain judicial pro- 
CE res yr acoptio 
Unde civil code “‘any person who has attained majority may adopt another” 
artic 792 rhe onlv statutor tation placed on this general policy is that 
no ascendant or person of olcer age may be acopte article 793 


order to consummate a legal adoption a married couple must act jointly, 





except i ases where one of the spouses adopts any of the children of the other 
pouse (article 795). This requirement, however, is not absolut Where one of 
the spouses is unable to declare his or her intention, the other may effect a option 

in the name of bot! article 706 
If ( » adopted is under 15 years of age, the cor sent of his parent 
or pa 1] represent is necessary (article 797) and in all cases 
w here inor, the leave of the family court must be obtained, except 
re S al of ( ineal esc lants of his own or of the other 
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3. JURISDICTION 


All adoption matters are handled by the family court. The civil code of Japan 
provides that “in order to acopt a minor child, the leave of the family court must 
be obtained * *’’ (article 798) and the law concerning adjustment of domestic 
relations, under article 9, specifically provides that a family court shall have juris- 
liction over the question of adoption. The rule concerning domestic relations 


further provides that ‘‘the family court located in the district where the person 
to be a lopted is re siding shall have the jt risdiction”’ article 63). 


4, ADOPTION PROCEEDINGS 


The adoption procedures established uniler the Japanese law is reiatively 
simple. Application for adoption is made to the family court of the district 
where the child to be adopted resides. ‘The papers to be submitted are: 

(a) Application: Application must be submitted in writing in Japanese by the 
adoptive parents. It must show the name, address, registered locality, date of 
birth, and occupation of the adoptive parent or parents; the name, address, 
registered locality and date of birth of the adoptee; relationship between the 
adoptive parent or parents and the adoptee; a statement to the effect that adop- 
tion is desired; and the list of other accompanying papers. The application must 
be dated, signed, and addressed to the family court of the district, and must bear 
a 15-yen revenue stamp. 

(b) Koseki tohon (a copy of the family registry) of 

(1) The adoptive parent or parents; and 
(2) The child and his natural mother. 

(c) Certificate of residence showing the correct address of the child. 

(d) Release of the natural parent or parents. 

Koseki tohon, the certificate of residence and the natural parents release must 
be attached to the application. 

In case the child to be adopted is an orphan or deserted child with no natural 
parent, the person in loco parentis may act instead, submitting his family registry 
and release. If the child has no legal representative, the family court may 
appoint a guardian who will act in place of the parent. In case the child is in an 
orphanage or other institution, a release must be obtained from the chief of the 
institution and permission for adoption from the governor of the prefecture. 

When the application is submitted together with all necessary papers, the 
court will dispatch a probation officer to see the child and to observe his general 
background and to investigate the adoptive parent, his family, financial condition, 
temperament, disposition, reputation, etc., and generally his personality and 
fitness to become a parent. 

Upon the completion of the investigation, the court summons all parties affected, 
the child, his parent or guardian, the adoptive parent, if married, then both 
spouses before it for an informal hearing. The court may enter a decree per- 
mitting adoption instantly or withhold it until a later date, or refuse the petition 
if such would serve the best interest of the child. The hearing generally lasts for 
about 1 hour and usually the matter is disposed of in 1 hearing. 


5. APPLICATION BY A FOREIGNER 


In case the a loptive parent is a foreigner a different approach is resorted to 
since the investigation of his family background, financial condition, ete., cannot 
be made by the court probation officer and generally it presents a different situa- 
tion. ‘To meet the general requirements under Japanese law and procedure, the 
family court requires of a foreign applicant: 

(a) An application prepared in the same manner as in the case of a native 
Japanese as described under paragraph 4 (a) above. It must be submitted in 
duplicate in the Japanese language, using the standard specification papers which 
is available at the family court for 5 yen a piece. The family court judge, clerk, 
or the probation officer, will assist in preparation of the application. 

(b) Copy of the koseki tohon (family registry) of the child and of his mother or 
parents; 

(c) Certificate of address of the child; 

(d) Release from the mother or parents, guardian, institution chief, and the 
permission of the prefectural governor, as the case may be. 

(e) Affidavit of personal history of the applicant, giving name, legal domicile 
in the home State, regular APO address, place of residence in Japan, date of 
birth, occupation, citizenship, religion; married or single, if married, the date of 
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marriage, date of entry into Japan, health condition; statement to the effect 
that applicant is financially able to support the child and will give it a proper 
home, education, etc., and statement that applicant is able to stay in Japan long 
enough to complete the adoption proceedings and is ready and able to take the 
child to the United States. The affidavit must be acknowledged before a qualified 
officer or the American consul 

(f) If married, and the other spouse is not present in this theater, then the 
written consent of each spouse is necessary. 

(g) Certificate of a third person regarding the applicant’s general qualification, 
including his present status, financial ability, ete. It may be obtained from the 
chaplain or his superior officer 

(h) Certification on the State law regarding adoption— 

(1) An extract from Martindale and Hubbell; or 

(2) A certificate from the State attorney general, judge, or a qualified lawyer 
of the State, setting forth generally the substance of and requirements under 
the adoption law of the State. This is particularly important since the 
Horei or the conflict of law rules of Japan, provide that the ‘conditions of 
adoption are determined as to each party concerned by the law of his or her 
home country and as regards the validity of adoption and of dissolution of 
adoption, the laws of the home country of the adopting parent governs.’’ 
Under this conflict of law rule of Japan, the Japanese family court would 
look into the laws of the applicant’s home State for the essential elements of 
adoption and adjudicate accordingly. 

(7) Certificate to the effect that a private bill has been instituted in Congress 
for the admission of the child into the United States, together with a copy of the 
bill or statement from the Congressman regarding the substance of the bill. 

When the court is satisfied that all necessary papers are together and in order, 
it will notify all parties concerned to appear before it for a informal hearing in the 
same manner as described in the previous paragraph. 


6. ADOPTION BY PROXY 


It is an established rule of practice in the Japanese family courts that the 
adoptive parents must appear in person in an adoption proceeding. However, 
“under circumstances which render it imperative, he may cause his representative 
to appear”’ (article 5, rule of adjusting domestic relations). His representative 
may be a lawyer admitted to practice in Japan or any person residing in Japan. 
In the event the representative is not a licensed lawyer, the permission of the 
family court must be obtained. 

This procedure opens the way for an adoption by proxy and the American 
parents, residing in the United States may be able to adopt a Japanese child 
living in Japan without having to enter a personal appearance. 

tequirements for adoption by proxy are generally similar to those set out 
under paragraph 5 above, and in addition it is suggested that the following 
conditions be met: 

(a) Certification of State law regarding adoption. 

(Since the Japanese family court scrutinizes the law of adoption more carefully 
in case of adoption by proxy, it is suggested that a detailed report on the law 
setting forth all essential elements of the adoption law be obtained from the 
attorney general of the State, a judge or competent court, or a qualified attorney.) 

(b) Power of attorney. 

(The power of attorney should give the name of the adoptive parents, adoptee 
and representative authorized to make application to the family court of competent 
jurisdiction in Japan and will authorize him to enter a personal appearance in the 
Japanese family court in order to complete the adoption proceedings.) 

(c) Certification of applicant’s background. 

(It is suggested that this certificate be obtained either from a court of competent 
jurisdiction, the attorney general, or a public welfare agency of the State of 
applicant’s domicile. It is further suggested that the certificate include infor- 
mation regarding the applicant, similar to that requested under item (e) of the 
previous paragraph. 


7. REGISTRATION OF ADOPTION DECREE 


Certain characteristics of the Japanese adoption proceedings which must be 
remembered is that the family court adjucication is considered merely as a 
“permission to adopt’’ and in order to complete the process, the adoptive parent 
or parents must register the said permission in his Koseki (the family registry), 
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(articles 798, 799 and SOO of the civil cove ({n acoption becomes effective by 
notification in accordance with the registration law 

In case of a foreigner he will not have a family registry in Japan and conse- 
quently he will not be able to consummate the acoption by registering the child 
in his family registry However, it seems reasonable that notification to the 
registrar’s office where the child has his family regisury and entry of the family 
court decree in the child’s registry would have the same legal effect and would 
meet the requirement of the law concerning registration 

In view of the foregoing, it is advised that the adoptive parents take the same 
decree of adoption to the proper ward or village office and request the registrar 
to enter the decree in the child’s family registry 


8. ADOPTED CHILD AND HIS NAME 


Another characteristic of the Japanese adoption proceeding is that the court 
decree permitting adoption does not have the effect of changing the child’s name 
in and of itself. In Japan, the adopted child’s surname is changed when his new 
status is entered in the family registry of the adoptive parents. Inasmuch as 
this cannou be done in the case of a foreigner it seems that the child will retain 
his original name even after the adoption proceeding is completed. 

Under article 19 of the Horei, the validity or effect of adoption is to be governed 
by the law of the home country of the adoptive parent. Consequently, if an 
adoption decree of the adoptive parents’ home State has the effect of changing 
the child’s surname to that of his new parents, then such would be the effect 
given by the Japanese court uncer international private law. 

However, where special reason exists for the formal changing of the name, such 
as changing the child’s Japanese given name to an American-type Christian name, 
it may be necessary to invoke judicial process. 

Under Japanese law, the family court is invested with the power to grant a 
change of name, both the surname and the given name, upon proper application 
Requirements and procedures for the change of name is similar to that of adoption 
proceedings, and where the application for the change of name is submitte? in 
conjunction with the adoption proceedings, the matter is simplified in that the 
only additional paperwork necessary would be the application requesting the 
change of name. 

9. CONCLUSION 


An adoption proceeding in Japan is regarded as a noncontentious matter in 
the nature of an ex parte proceeding. It is simple if all the papers are assembled 
together. The fundamental consideration, like adoption in the United States, 
is the welfare of the child to be adopted, and the court zealously adheres to the 
spirit cf the child welfare law. This is the only feature in the adoption proceed- 
ings which makes it appear complicated, particularly in cases where the pros- 
pective parents happen to be foreigners. 

The judicial aspect of the proceeding is relatively simple and consequently, 
in most cases, employment of qualified attorneys is not required. In cases of 
American adoptive parents, the most difficult and time-consuming phase in the 
process is in getting the necessary papers from the United States, the private 
bills in particular. In this connection, Japanese lawyers would be more helpless 
than the applicant. The family courts of Japan are sufficiently staffed with expe- 
rienced judges, probation officers and clerks who would assist the applicant in 
filing the necessary papers in the proper form, 

If, however, due to more complicated circumstances, the services of a Japanese 
lawyer are desired, qualified English-speaking lawyers are available in most of 
the large cities of Japan. The amount of fees charged for such services depends 
upon the complexity and extent of each particular case, but generally speaking, 
¥5,000 to ¥10,000 (approximately $14 to $28) is considered reasonable in ordinary 
cases. This does not include, it should be remembered, any services concerning 
the private bill for the child’s admission into the United States or in getting 
any of the papers from the United States. 

All prospective adoptive parents are warned that there is no assurance that the 
private bills fcr admission of adopted children will become law, in which event, 
an anomalous situation is created in which the adoptive parents would be respon- 
sible for the children but would not be able to bring them into the United States 
on a permanent basis. In this point the Japanese family court 1s very careful 
and requires from applicant some proof for his expectation of getting a private 
law (for instance, letter of a Congressman to petitioner). 
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Speecu py Curer JupGE Konpo or Toxyo Famity Court Domestic RELATIONS 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is really a great honor for me to have been given the 
opportunity to speak before such a distinguished group of lawyers who are render- 
ing remarkable service in the cause of freedom and the happiness of free nations. 

May I take this oppertunity to express here the deep gratitude felt by the great 
majority of the Japanese people with the exception of some friends of Comrade 
Stalin toward the members of the security forces. 

1 would like to speak about the family court of Japan, abcut its functions, pro- 
ceedings, and organization. I believe that this subject may be of some interest 
to you who are charged with the duty of giving legal advice to American troops. 
As a matter of fact, our court has handled many cases involving American nationals 
residing in Japan, 


1. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FAMILY COURT 


It was only 4 years ago that the family court was established in Japan as a 
special court to deal exclusively with domestic relations problems and juvenile 
es. The domestic relations cases are handled by the conciliation commission, 
composed of 1 judge and 2 or more conciliation commissioners who are selected 
every year by the family court from among civilians who have excellent reputa- 
tions, sound judgment, and good sense; and also from among members of the bar 
association, The Tokyo family court actually has more than 100 women com- 
MISS1O!I ° 

The disputants are generally not represented by attorneys. They appear before 
the conciliation commission in person and try to settle their disputes by concilia- 
tion through mutual agreement. When an agreement is reached between the 
parties conce rned, such agreement 1s entered in the pre tocol of conciliation. The 
statement in the protocol has the same effect as that of the final judgment and 


: 
i i 
the particulars of the conciliation can be enforced with the same effectiveness as 





ment. 

procedure followed in the familv court has the following characteristics: 
ot to stick too much to formality. 

‘he procet dings are not open to the public. 

‘he parties concerned must attend the proceedings in person. 


gal, psychological, and technical knowledge is utilized in the procedures. 





2. RECOGNITION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN OR PATERNITY PROCEDURES 


Our court has handled many cases relative to the recognition of illegitimate 
children. Japanese law regarding paternity proceedings is less strict than 
American law. Article 779 of the Japanese Civil Code provides that a child 
who is not legitimate may be recognized by either the father or mother; and 
article 781 of the same code savs that the recognition of a child is effected by giving 
notification thereof in accordance with the provisions of family registration law. 
In other words, under Japanese law, parents can recognize their illegitimate child 
by their own intention only, without any court procedure. Under the legal 
system of the United States, as I understand it, acknowledgment of a child born 
out of wedlock must be done by court procedure. Taking this into consideration, 
our courts in many cases, have issued orders recognizing the admission of paternity 
by American fathers of their illegitimate children born in Japan. However, I 
believe that in the future, our court will not have to handle many acknowledg- 
ment cases because the new immigration law has changed the method by which 
these children may obtain American citizenship. 





3. ADOPTION 


Last year I had the opportunity of visiting the Elizabeth Sanders’ home with 
Mr. F. Allen, a judge of the United States Federal court. The home is an orphan- 
age located in the town of Oiso, about 30 miles south of Yokohama, where a hun- 
dred or more so-called GI babies are being taken care of by Mrs. Sawada. At that 
time there were no accurate statistics on the number of these children in Japan 
though some thoughtless person placed the number at well over 150,000, which 
of course, was an utterly fantastic figure. Following the advice of Judge Allen, 
I suggested that a census of the orphanages be taken and a more accurate figure 
obtained. Recently, the Japanese Government disclosed that the number of 
these children in all of Japan might not exceed 5,000. Many generous American 
couples have called at my office and expressed their sincere desire to adopt one or 
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more of these children. The Japanese family court, has in many such cases, 
issued permission for adoption and several fortunate children were able to leave 
Japan for the more fortunate land of their fathers 

I particularly remember one case \n American sergeant and his wife came 
to me in order to adopt the child of their nephew since they feared that it would 
be impossible for the young father to take care of the baby due to family com- 
plications. 

In these adoption cases, the law to be applied is the law of the home country 
of the adoptive parents. Regarding this, the Horei, which is the Japanese law 
of conflicts of law, provides: 

Article 19: The condition of adoption is determined as to each party concerned 
by the law of his or her home country, and as regards the validity of adoption and 
dissolution of adoption, the law of the home country of the adopting pareats 
governs. 

4. DIVORCE 


Perhaps some of you may remember reading in the American newspapers re- 
cently, that the Japanese family court had effected divorce proceedings for an 
American couple. Since it is well known that under Japanese law divorces are 
easily obtained without any court procedure, I can imagine many people in the 
United States being apprehensive of the Orient becoming another Mexican divorce 
mill. However, this need not cause too much anxiety since the provisions of the 
Horei the Japanese conflict of laws, applies in divorce proceedings of non-Japanese 
citizens. This law provides that a Japanese court may grant a divorce to for- 
eigners only when their petition can satisfy the divorce laws of their own State or 
home country. So far as the Tokyo family court is concerned, the judges are 
extremely careful when granting divorces to foreigners. 

At this point, it may be well to discuss briefly Japanese laws concerning mar- 
riage and aivoree. 

Regarding marriage, article 739 of the Japanese Civil Code provides: ‘‘A mar- 
riage becomes effective by notification thereof in accordance with the provisions 
of the family registration law.”’ In Japan the notification to the office concerned 
is the necessary and sufficient condition to make a marriage perfectly legal. 
Therefore, the relationship of a man and woman will not be recognized as a legal 
marriage no matter how long they may reside together unless their marriage is 
registered with the proper authority. 

Under Japanese law, there are two ways of obtaining a divorce: either by 
mutual agreement or by judicial procedure. According to articles 763 and 764, 
divorce by mutual agreement may be effected only by giving regular notification 
thereof. This must be made by both parties with two or more witnesses present. 
This is the famous Japanese divoree by consent. Judicial divorce is provided for 
in article 770 of the Civil Code. This article states that: A husband and wife 
can bring action for divorce only in the following cases: 

1. Where an act of unchastity is committed by either the husband or wife 
2. Desertion. 

3. Absence. 

1. Mental disease. 

5. If there exists any other grave reason which makes it difficult to continue 
the marriage. 





I call your attention to the fifth ground because it is very simple to obtain a 
divorce under this ground. On the other hand, this same article gives very wide 
discretionary powers to the judge, so that he can dismiss an action for divorce in 
spite of the existence of the grounds mentioned 1 through 4, viz., unchastity, 
desertion, absence or mental disease, if he deems the continuation of the marriage 
proper, in view of all the circumstances. 

When divorce cases involving foreigners were first brought into our courts, 
several problems had to be solved. One was whether divorce by conciliation 
procedures was valid for the foreigners concerned. It was held that such a 
divorce would not be valid if the laws of their home country did not recognize 
such a procedure. However, there is an opinion to the contrary which holds 
that such a divorce is valid since it is not a simple consent divorce by the parties, 
but is definitely a judicial procedure. In this procedure, the judge has an im- 
portant role and divorce is granted only when he deems it proper. 

According to our opinion, divorce by conciliation in the family court is just as 
much a judicial divorce as divorce by judicial procedure. And you may support 
this opinion when you lesrn that action for divorce cannot, as a rule, be brought 
to the district court (first instance court) unless the case was first handled by the 
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family court At any rate, we think that a divorce granted by this procedure is 
valid if the Japanese court fulfills the two following essential conditions. 
1. That the court has jurisdiction over the parties to the proceeding; and 


2. That the divorce is free of any taint of fraud or collusion 


Mr. Meaper. May I ask one question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Has there been any change in that situation after 
the effective date of Reorganization Plan No. 8? 

Mr. Pitcuer. We are trying not to make any changes because we 
believe that the effectiveness of the operation is much more complete 
and better by continuing as we have. There have been certain 
changes that have come about, for instance, USIA telegrams must 
be signed by the officer who is in charge of USIA activities. A few 
minor details such as the approval of vouchers, but the overall direc- 
tion, control, and policies are exactly the same. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, there is nothing in Reorganization 
Plan No. 8 that would prohibit his proceeding in that manner anyway. 

Mr. Pitcuer. No, sir; and that’s the way we continue to operate. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a matter of the Ambassador’s choice as to 
the method in which he gives his policy direction. If there are no 
more questions at this time I want to extend our appreciation to you, 
Mr. Pilcher, and to the members of your staff, for the visit with you, 
and I want to congratulate you on the very careful information you 
have developed for us here. By sitting up nights and working 24 
hours a day I think we will be able to get through some of that before 
Friday and we probably will have a few questions for you at that 
time. 

Mr. Pitcuer. It has been a pleasure to be with you and I hope 
that we can be of further service to you on Friday or at any other 
time. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the hearings may 
recess at this time for the visit of the Members of Congress with the 
Ambassador an dfurther ask unanimous consent that such documents 
as were developed in the hearings this morning may be included in 
the record as the committee and the staff may determine. Without 
objections so ordered. The hearing will recess at this point for 15 
minutes. 





UNITED STATES EMBASSY, CONSULAR SERVICE, AND 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS 
IN JAPAN 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1953 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 4:30, p.m. in the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chairman, Congress- 
man George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine St. George were 
present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. PILCHER, SUPERVISING 
CONSUL GENERAL FOR JAPAN 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Pilcher, I am very sorry that the full com- 
mittee did not have the opportunity of visiting with you in your home 
and having a chance to meet the rest of the consular personnel here 
in Japan. It would be a privilege and I think it would have been a 
lively discussion. If you have a few points that you desire to finish 
up you may kindly include them here. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I have, sir. I had hoped that since you are visiting 
Kobe on a day when the consulate general is closed you might have 
the opportunity to visit the consular division here in the Embassy 
during working hours, but I can see that your time is pretty well 
taken up and I will not extend an invitation but you would be most 
welcome. 

Mr. Brownson. I| hope that if our committee arrangements, which 
are just now being worked out transportationwise, permit, that we 
will have 1 additional day in Japan at the conclusion of the Korean 
hearings. And very definitely one of the things I had hoped to do 
was not only to visit you but to go through the Embassy here with 
our people to get an idea of the physical setup of the divisions whose 
functions we have discussed. And we would be particularly interested 
in checking into the consular division. 

Mr. PitcnHer. We would be happy. I think it would be interesting 
and informative to see the groups come through; the dependents, and 
the men in uniform in connection with their marriage problems, and 
so forth. 
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I would like to start where I left off the other day and tell you just 
a bit more about the consular officers in the field who communicate 
with the local Japanese Government officials, the governors of the 
prefectures, the mayors, and kindred individuals. When a principal 
officer has a matter tO take up with the National Government he 
requests the Embassy to communicate with the National Japanese 


Government. When he has something to take up with the local 
officials he does it himself 

I thought ou might bi interested also in the negotiations we carry 
on he consular division with the Japanese National Government. 
We are now working on an additional visa waiver agreement with 
the Japanese. We concluded one last October whereby we did away 
with fees for visas for temporary visitors. We are negotiating a 
consular convention at the present moment. The supervising consul 


general is the Department’s senior representative in that negotiation 


and is assisted by Mr. ] 


our executive consul 


l 


sassin, oul les ul attaché, and Mr Richardson, 
A treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
he United States and Japan and 
will come into effect at the end of the month That established the 
overall relationship policy between the two Governments. The con- 
sular convention is a supplement to that treaty. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Pilcher, do you think there is any chance of 
negotiating a treaty with the Bureau of Immigration regarding some 
of those cases that are continually brought to us wherein relatives 
and friends of our constituents spend a great deal of time at Ellis 
Island or somewhere else impounded waiting for clearances to enter 
the United States even though they have their visas? 

Mr. Prrcner. And then you get into the picture. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. We certainly do. 

Mr. Brownson. Especially if they have relatives in the United 
States. If a visa is issued to a person apparently on the basis of a 
thorough investigation and then Immigration holds him for a while 
or a protracted period on Ellis Island, I just can’t understand it. 

Mr. Pitcuer. | understand, sir. As you know, the final responsi- 
bility for the admission of the alien into the United States rests with 
the immigration authorities. We grant the visa. I am happy to 
state that very few bearers of visas that have ever been issued in 
Japan have been refused entry into the United States on the west coast. 

Mr. Brownson. I have never had a final refusal of a case coming 
from Japan. 

Mr. Pincurer. That’s just the point. 

Mr. Brownson. It is ] ist an interjection of red tape. It’s possible 
that a person coming over to the United States expecting to be a 
citizen or on a lengthy visitor’s permit to find that the very first thing 
that happens is they run into a great deal of administrative red tape, 
Ultimately they are not refused which makes me believe they don’t 
discover anything in the security investigation that you people haven’t 
already gone over before you grant the visa. It’s just the interminable 
delay and the agitation and the expense it causes our United States 
citizens who go to New York to meet the people, get them off the 
plane and then find out that they’re interned and they have to stay 
over at a hotel for quite a period of time or make another trip back to 
get their relatives. 


ion has been concluded be tween the 
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Mr. Pitcner. 1 believe that if the immigration authorities would 
call upon consular offices for*whatever documentation they would 
like to have to prove to themselves that the alien is admissible, we 
might be able to place some of the responsibility upon the individuals 
themselves and get better documentation to accompany each visa 
we issue. That, Il beheve, would speed things up. In other words, 
our medical checks and our security clearances are probably not en- 
tirely acceptable to Immigration. The medical requirements con- 
stitute one ares, in particular, and another is the LPC provision. 

Mr. Brownson. What is LPC? 

Mr. Prrcner. That means “likely to become a public charge,” 
and is applicable when immigrants do not have financial guaranties 
satisfactory to the individual immigration officer. We here, particul- 
arly if an American spouse is involved, are fairly lenient in this respect 
because we realize that a lot of armed services personnel are not men 
of large salaries and wealth. Even though they are going home to 
ret discharged we do not decline to issue visas to their wives. A man 
always wants his wife to go with him. We do require certain guaran- 
ties including letters from parents back in the United States who will 
receive the alien wife into the family. If such guaranties are not 
acceptable to the immigration authorities that probably is one of the 
reasons which slows up the entry process of which you speak. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask our counsel, Mr. Kennelly, 
to make a note of that situation with a view to talking to the Immi- 
eration Service when we get back to the United States. I believe 
that is an area where the committee could possibly perform a very 
valuable service in trying to work out some kind of an arrangement 
between the immigration officials and the Department of State 
whereby they agree to certain criteria for the extended investigation 
required to issue a visa and then have Immigration accept it after 
the consular officers have made an investigation.! 

Mr. Pitcuer. I think that would probably be a good idea. 

Mr. Brownson. This is one of these interdepartmental things 
which I believe this committee is very well situated to look into. 
Have you had this experience, Mrs. St. George, in some of your 
cases? 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Oh, I have had a great many. Here again I 
think it is a clear case of where more authority should be given to 
the officer in the field. The consular officer’s word should be accepted. 
If his word can’t be accepted, | don’t see whose can, 

Mr. Brownson. If they want more investigations, Immigration 
should set up a checklist of required documentation and once that 
has been complied with, that should be the end of it. I have never 
had one of these cases ultimately turned down. They are always 
detained, stay there, put to inconvenience, get a very hostile view of 
the United States as potential new citizens, and then after the red 
tape has been unraveled, Immigration lets them in. This should 
indicate that the consulates issuing the visas are doing a good job. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prtcuer. There is one other negotiation which we are con- 
ducting at the moment with the Japanese Government. The new 





1 Upon its return to Washington the subcommittee was advised by the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization that in such cases, additional information received by the Bureau in the United States 
often necessitated detaining individuals until such information could be evaluated. 
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Public Law 414, the Immigration and Nationality Act, requires sea- 
men to have individual visas with January 1, 1954, as a possible 
commencement date. We spoke of that the other day. The Japanese 
Government issues to Japanese seamen eneeesy seamen’s booklets, 
a type of passport, and at our request the Japanese have agreed to 
include in this passport in English a page describing the individual, 
stating that he is a Japanese national and that he will be admitted 
to Japan. There is a place for his picture and room for the seaman’s 
visa on that document. I think that’s a very good accomplishment 
and that we will be ready if the Department is ready for us to start 
issuing visas to Japanese seamen on January 1. 

We also act in implementing the Navy’s regulations regarding 
travel to the Pacific Trust Territories. The Navy is very strict 
about Japanese fishing vessels going into the Trust Territory, and 
Japanese in general traveling to the Trust Territory for phosphate 
mining and other purposes, ‘and they rightly look to the American 
consular service in Japan to implement their regulations in giving 
permission for the Japanese as well as Japanese vessels to travel to 
those areas. 

Mr. Brown wson. What areas are included in the Trust Territory, 
Mr. Pilcher? 

Mr. Puccuer. Iwo Jima, Angaur, the Caroline Islands, the Bonin 
Islands, and so forth. Guam is not a Trust Territory, but the Navy 
does control the entry even of American citizens as well as aliens 
into Guam. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Are these former Japanese possessions? 

Mr. PriLtcHer. Teas ly. We also negotiate with the Japanese 
Government for the entry of Americans into Japan from areas where 
the Japanese Government has no consular offices to issue visas. The 
travel of Americans from Korea to Japan is an example. It’s getting 
late and I believe, sir, that concludes the remarks which I wanted to 
complete. If you have any questions about any of the statements I 
made before or any questions in general I shall be most happy to 
answer them. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George, do you have a question? 

Mrs. St. Georce. Yes, Mr. Chairman, one question. Mr. Pilcher, 
how was the McCarran Act as a change in the immigration status of 
the Japanese received in Japan? Did that make a good impression? 

Mr. Pitcner. Extremely well received! I will cite one instance. 
When Ambassador Murphy made his farewell speech in Japan wherein 
he recited the things that had taken place in the 1 year he was here 
and in the preceding years, there were only 2 points of applause. 
There was loud and prolonge -d applause when he made the point that 
we had removed restrictions against the immigration of Japanese to 
the United States and against their naturalization. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. That is very interesting. I thought it might be 
so. I’m very glad to hear it was. 

Mr. Pitcuer. They were not so much interested in the number to 
be admitted. I have not heard 1 com plaint from any Japanese source 
whatever regarding the small quota; it’s only 185. Never have I 
heard a Japanese remark that the quota is small. All they wanted was 
for the restrictions to be removed. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. I suppose because that took away a stigma which 
they had probably always resented for many years. 
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Mr. Brownson. Is there any Japanese interest that you have ever 
noticed regarding the matter of statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. Pitcuer. No, sir. We have a lot of Japanese who travel from 
Hawaii to Japan on what is known as reentry permits. These reentry 
permits can be renewed. But since December 24 of last year those 
Japanese are eligible for citizenship. They have become naturalized 
in large numbers and as they become naturalized they confer preference 
status on their relatives in Japan. They file preference quota petitions 
for the relatives here and as a result the preference relatives of the new 
ot ns who were formerly Japanese are creating a pressure against 
the Japanese quota so that nonpreference numbers don’t stand much 
of a chance these days. That’s an interesting point to note. In 
connection with Public Law 203 the press indicated that there was 
going to be 2,000 Japanese included. Mr. Matsuoka in Washington 
in his Pacifie Citizen newspaper, which he sends to us, had many such 
articles. I have no comment whether it should or should not have been 
included in that particular bill for I think the name of the bill implies 
what it - But had there been a number, for instance, 2,000 specified 
for the Japanese, such might take up the preference quota relatives 
that are pressing, and leave the 185 for new quota immigrants. 
There are approximately 100,000 Japanese in Hawaii and the United 
States eligible to become naturalized, and perhaps we would never be 
able to establish a large enough figure to permit their relatives in 
Japan to come to the United States under relative preferences. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have some questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. I do not have any further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. I have no further questions. I certainly want to 
thank Mr. Pilcher and his staff for the splendid presentation we have 
had here, for the courtesy and hospitality you have shown to us, and 
we hope that this series of conferences may bring a good many things 
that would be of benefit to the Department and to Congress. 

Mr. Piccuur. We thank you, sir, very much. I feel that much good 
will result from your visit and we hope you will come again. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1953 


Hovusre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12 a. m., in the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. In addit‘on to the chairman, Congress- 
man George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine St. George were 
present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C. Ken- 
nelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State De- 
partment escort officer. 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR JOHN M. ALLISON; ACCOMPANIED 
BY FRANK A. WARING, COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY FOR ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS; AND SAXTON BRADFORD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
THE FAR EAST OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Auuison. Mr. Berger is head of the political division of the 
Embassy, is also, as I think many of you know, a great expert on 
labor affairs, and in view of the fact that labor plays such an impor- 
tant part here, with the unions, it is most important to have Mr. 
Berger here in that position. 

Mr. Waring is the head of the economic division—economic coun- 
selor. Mr. Waring once was head of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission in the Philippines. The Commission was the only Fed- 
eral commission, | believe, that turned money back to the Treasury 
out of its administrative funds. 

Mr. Bradford has been my counselor for public affairs, the head of 
the USIA operation. Unfortunately, he is being taken away from us 
by the organization at home to become the Assistant Director for the 
Far East of the United States Information Administration, roughly 
equivalent to being Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. We are delighted that he is going to this new job because he 
knows our problems here. This is very helpful. 

Mr. Pilcher, our consul general, you know. You had a session with 
him this morning. 

Mr. Gough down there is the head of our administrative section. 

Mr. Henderson is our press relations officer. 

Mr. Kerr is deputy head of the economic division. 


Aa 


or 
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Mr. Hanna will be the acting head of the USIA organization after 
Mr. Bradford leaves. 

Mr. Bassin, down there, is our legal attache. He was with SCAP 
in a legal capacity until he came with us and is helpful in all the legal 
matters that we have. 

I thought I might, if you agree, that I might very briefly without 
going into any great substantive questions at present, outline some of 
the main problems that we are confronted with here in various fields 
of endeavor. After having done that, then tell you something about 
our organization as a whole and how it works to meet these various 
problems that we are up against. 

Mr. Brownson. That is exactly what we would like. 

Mr. Atutison. Now, would you like to interrupt me from time to 
time with questions or do you want me to go ahead and finish and 
then * * *,. It is immaterial to me * * *. Whichever is best. 

Mr. Brownson. Break it into the two parts where you discuss the 
overall picture. Then we might have a brief pause for questions 
there and then when we go into the organization and the preparation 
for solving those problems, we could have another question period 
after that. 

Mr. Atiison. Right. We have, I would outline, maybe 4 or 5 
main questions that we are dealing with the Japanese Government on 
every day which are, I would say, of outstanding importance. Some 
of these that I will mention have been just recently concluded or 
work on them. Just before I arrived last May, we had concluded with 
the Japanese Government and my predecessor had signed a friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation treaty which took quite a bit of time 
and took the combined efforts of all the staff doing that. We have 
just recently concluded, after a long period of negotiation, a civil 
air agreement with the Japanese Government. More recently, just 
last Tuesday morning before I took off for Hokkaido, | signed with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister and the Japanese Justice Ministers a 
revised agreement on the jurisdiction caluses of our administrative 
agreement with the Japanese Government governing their jurisdic- 
tion over American forces under certain conditions. I told you a bit 
about that before. Mr. Parsons was the chief American negotiator 
with Mr. Bassin, the legal attaché, as his principal assistant and ad- 
viser on that and they met with the Japanese for quite a period of time 
and then the Foreign Minister and I came in at the end and put the 
finishing touches on. That has been a most important agreement 
because of the fact that it has shown the Japanese people and has been 
received in the Japanese press as indicating that America means what 
it says when it says we want to treat the Japanese on a basis of equality 
and treat them as real partners in our whole effort out here. * * * 

Another matter which has taken up considerable time of the 
Embassy, and the Embassy also in cooperation with the Far East 
Command, has been the preparations for the return to Japanese 
administration of the Amami Oshima Islands. When Mr. Dulles was 
here on his trip to Korea in August, the middle of August, he 
announced at that time that the United States Government was 
prepared to return to Japanese administration the northern group of 
islands in the Ryukyu chain. It had been determined by the American 
Government, by the National Security Council, etc., that those 
islands could be returned to Japanese administration without imperil- 
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ing the general security of this part of the world. However, there are 
many problems connected with that in connection with commercial 
matters, financial matters, what fac —— we wish to retain in those 
islands, ete., and we work with os Japanese Government and with 
the * * * not yet with the Japanese Government * * * but 
with the Far East Command in developing our position on this and 
now we have reached the point where we are sending recommendations 
back for final approval in Washington * * * after which they will 
go to the Japanese Government. We hope—lI don’t know whether this 
time schedule can be kept—but we hope that within what?—2 or 3 
weeks time, we will be able to complete this. It may not be possible 
to do it that quickly. But here again is real evidence to the Japanese 
of our intentions ‘out here and it has had, plus the revision of the 
administrative agreement, really great effect, 1 think, in countering 
some of the anti-American propaganda which has been present. 
As I mentioned earlier, all this has come at the same time that the 
Soviets have been caught sending spies into the northern islands and 
they have had their people on trial there—a Russian captain at the 
present time. We have been able to make a contrast with their 
attitude toward the Habomais, the southern Kurile islands, which 
really were part of Japan and which ought to go back to Japan but 
which the Russians have kept and have not given back so the contrast 
of what we have done with what they have done has been helpful to us. 

Another problem that we have and have been working on—we 
have not yet started any negotiations with the Japanese on it—has 
been the settlement of the GARIOA claims, the money advanced to 
Japan under the occupation for relief and expenses here. The work we 
have done on that, I think, has been a real illustration of unified 
working here. The people connected with this proble m have been our 
political section, our economic section and our Treasury attaché, all 
under the general guidance of Mr. Parsons, my deputy here, and we 
have tried in this as in other problems of a similar nature, which have 
both political and economic consequences, to start from the very 
beginning working as a group to settle, to evolve our own policy 
recommendations on it. In other words, the economic division doesn’t 
start out to do something that the others concur in but the repre- 
sentatives of the economic division, the political division and the 
Treasury attaché sit down together from the vary beginning and 
develop the policy recommendations that we think should go back to 
Washington. 

We have also in the past week or two had the problem of preparing 
Washington for the visit there of Mr. Ikeda, who is former Finance 
Minister and who is one of the chief political advisers to Mr. Yoshida. 
He has gone back there to carry on discussions on a broad level on 
economic, financial, and defense problems and how they are all inter- 
related and here again we developed our recommendations and our 
telegrams back to Washington in this manner, all groups here sitting 
down from the beginning and working them up and then coming to 
me and I making such changes as I thought were advisable but doing 
it all together as a unit here. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you use the conference approach quite often? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, we do. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And you meet generally with all of these men here 
in the room, do you? 
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Mr. Auutson. I was going to get to that later and tell you about 
it I can say very briefly concerning these men in the room * * *, 
We have a weekly meeting when we have an hour or hour and a half 
and discuss our general problems and then in addition to that when- 
ever there is a specific problem, such as the GARIOA or the prepara- 
tion of a message about Mr. Ikeda, we usually have a group sit down 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Parsons or one of the other counselors 
with representatives from the other divisions thrown in and they work 
out their initial recommendation. 

Mr JROWNSON. You pretty well operate on an open-door policy 
yourself so that your office is available to these chiefs of see tions and 
they can contact you on any of these problems as they come up? 

Mr. Aturson. Any time, unless someone is physically in the office 
already. Or unless I am trying to meet a deadline of some sort or 
another. 

Mr. Brownson. On the whole then you do use the informal con- 
ference a great deal? 

Mr. Auuison. That’s right. Yes, si 

Another problem which confronts us here and this was also im- 
plicit in our preparations for the Ikeda visit, the whole general prob- 
lem of our relationships with the Japanese in the economic and financial 
field. As you know, the Japanese economy is kept on its feet at the 
present time because of American money which comes in here in one 
form or other, either the money spent for the troops, or the money 
spent by the troops, or the money spent for special procurement for 
building up their own defense forces, or some of the operation in Korea 
in the past, or a certain amount of procurement for other MSA opera- 
tions in other parts of Asia, and that money has kept Japan going. 
We have been worried that some of the Japanese leaders had not been 
sufficiently conscious of the fact that this cannot last forever and that 
while it does last preparations should be m: - for what might happen 
when it began to diminish. Many of the Japanese leaders * * * are 
aware of these problems and are working on them but there has been 
a reluctance in some quarters to prevent money that they do have 
from going into unproductive channels. * * * Another problem that 
we have constantly with us which is both political and economic is this 
problem of trade with Red China. There is a great demand you 
might say or has been, it is not as great now I believe publicly as it 
has been in the past, for resumption of this trade. It has become 
almost a political issue. As you know, the Japanese up to the pres- 
ent have maintained stricter controls on trade with Red China than 
any other country in the world except the United States and Canada. 
They have maintained stricter controls than Great Britain and France 
or any of the European countries. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Mr. Ambassador, is that somewhat encouraged 
by the British, would you say’ 

Mr. Auurson. Yes and no. It doesn’t need much encouragement. 
They = stop it. 

Mrs. St. Georges No; they don’t stop it. 

Mr. Reouesie. Except the Embassy here—the British Embassy— 
and in some of its public statements has—and I know from what the 
Ambassador has said to Japanese and others—they have made clear 
that they felt that there wasn’t much trade there even if there weren’t 
these restrictions. The Japanese leaders, economic leaders, have ad- 
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mitted privately to us and others that even if they did have the trade, 
they didn’t think it would amount to much. Our own people have 
estimated that—-What is it if they got down to the normal interna- 
tional level?—It would increase about 20 million a year 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. Not more than that? 

Mr. Attison. Not more than $20 million a vear, something like 
that, in that area, and that increase of $20 million of trade going into 
Red China would not be a net increase to Red China because trade 
she now has with other places the Japanese would to some extent 
replace. There is considerable reason, I think, for our seriously con- 
sidering whether or not we should continue to try and make the 
Japanese adhere to a standard higher than the generally accepted 
international level, because we are blamed for it. The returns we get 
are not quite commensurate with the blame and the difficulties that 
we have and therefore serious consideration is being riven to what 
should be done. No responsible Japanese official. economic or politi- 
cal, has ever advocated taking off all barriers. They are quite willing 
to go along. What they say is, let us have the same standards as the 
other international level. That is what they want. If we could say 
all right let us do that and then of course if we do that, then, through 
our international contacts, if we could continue the pressure that way 
and put on even more restrictions from the international level, then 
the Japanese will go into it and we will not get the blame. It won't 
come just to America, 

Mrs. St. Groresr. In other words, they feel tl ey are being dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr. Auuison. That is right. Many of them, as I say, realize that 
trade would not be much but there is this political pressure. 


I would Say in general those are the main big problems Now there 
are just a host of smaller things, lesser problems, with which we are 
confronted every day. For example, just yesterday the commander, 


the American commander of the Far Kast Fleet here came to me with 
a problem he has had, on instructions from the commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, about Japanese fishing vessels invading the territor- 
ial waters of the trustee territories and the Bonin Islands and since 
the beginning of this vear we have had reports of at least 14 such vio- 
lations and those have been taken up with the Japanese Government. 
As vet we haven’t had a completely satisfactory response and we 
intend to take it Ip again at a higher level and I intend taking it up 
with the Foreign Minister my self. It is a lesser problem but never- 
theless an important problem. Other problems that we have from 
time to time are such things as when a group of tunafish people from 
California come out and want to discuss with the Japanese the regula- 
tions on tunafish imports and the tariffs and what that does to their 
trade. It is a very important thing to this industry in California. Lt 
is also a very important thing to the Japanese because it is one of their 
chief exports and ways of getting dollar resources; so that sort of thing 
has to be worked out. We have the problem here of constantly en- 
couraging the Japanese to take a more enlightened attitude toward 
foreign investment in Japan, toward making, creating an. atmosphere 
in which foreign capital will come in and help develop their country 
and do it on a basis of having some reasonable guaranty that they can 
eventually at least get their profits out and their capital out after a 
period of time, and so forth. We are making some progress in that 
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but it is slow and we aren’t getting along as fast as we might like. 
Now there are a lot of other things. We have general trade promotion 
work here as you have in every country We have the commercial 
attaché’s section here. We were most unfortunate in the r. i. f. prob- 
lem here that our commercial attaché was r. i. f.’d which was very dis- 
tressing to us, particularly in view of the fact that he had created for 
the Embassy a most favorable atmosphere with the American business 
community here. We got letters of protest from the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and individual American people here about it and we 
appealed it back to Washington but the r. 1. f. is a worldwide thing and 
it is very difficult to be sure that there aren’t individual injustices some 
times and this was one of them. We regretted it tremendously be- 
cause here was a man who was doing a good job. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ambassador, in that connection, was your 
office he re viven an opportunity to recommend who you would prefer 
to have r. i. f.’d or was that all done by central personnel in Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. Auuison. It was all done in Washington. We got the word 
who would be r. i. f.’d then, of course, there was a chance for appeal if 
the individual officer wanted to appeal. In this particular case that I 
mentioned, the Embassy itself. I sent them a telegram right away, 
a personal one, and then I sent 2 or 3 others pointing out what the 
business community here had said about it but it was done on an over- 
all basis, worldwide, and while our people in Washington, the Far 
Eastern Bureau, supported our appeal on this particular case, but it 
was turned down in the overall thing. 

Mr. Brownson. Was he a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. Auitison. No; he was a Foreign Service staff officer. He had 
been in the Service about 10 years, I believe. Something like that. 
About 10 vears 

Mr. Brownson. I was just wondering, in a vr. i. f. program like 
that whether the best way to do it was to do it in that way or 
whether the best way to do it would be to let you know out here as 
Ambassador how much you had to decrease your overall personnel 
allotments on ar. i. f. program and let you do the choosing. 





Mr. Autison. Well, that to me makes much more sense. I some- 

wonder what I am being paid $25,000 a year for if my recom- 

men ms don’t | ‘any weight and I am right here on the spot. 

Mr. Brownson. That frankly is very much. That went through 
the Far E ern dk there? , 


Mr. Auiison. They backed us up. They approved of my recom- 


mendation but then in the overall considerations they were turned 
qaownh. @iso 
Mrs. St. GEORG They were turned down as well. 


Mr. Auuison. So they were backed up by our own people back in 


Washington 
Mr. Brownson. How high ranking a man has the Far Eastern 


} 1» 
aesk. 


Mr. Auuison. An Assistant Secretary of State. In fact I had the 
job in the last administration before I came out here. As I say, 
they backed us up. We have no complaint at all of the Far Eastern 
people. 

Mr. Brownson. That is exactly the type. We are very interested 
in the overall po Icy briefing because each of us has a dual function. 
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Every one as an individual Congressman has to vote undoubtedly 
on many issues affecting this area. Second, as a committee member, 
and as committee members we are particularly interested in that 
type of thing—tracing the administrative operation from Washington 
on down into your Embassy and on down into your consulates. If 
you can make any constructive suggestions—and it strikes me very 
definitely that an Ambassador charged with the responsibility and 
in whom the President has imposed the confidence he has, should 
certainly be in a position within certain overall policies and Foreign 
Service regulations to make the recommendations on the r. i. f. 
program rather than having only a right of appeal. 

Mr. Auiison. Now, we did have a possibility. I was going to get 
to that later but I am just about through with this so this might be 
a good time to go on with this. We did have an opportunity here 
to make recommendations on positions to be eliminated. not indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Brownson. Your table of organization? 

Mr. Auutson. That’s right; yes. And we did that in cooperation 
with the inspectors who were here at the time I arrived. They were 
most cooperative with us and we sat down, talking over the whole 
thing together. The inspectors and myself made a joint recommenda- 
tion back to Washington which in general was approved as to what 
jobs should be cut. We had a table of organization of 185 American 
positions and we recommended the elimination of 54 of those positions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Was that done, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Atuison. Yes; it was. Now the inspectors made a further 
recommendation in their report at the time that in shifting the per- 
sonnel that would be available after the r. i. f. that we should have 
as much say as possible on that That apparently proved impossible 
because of the overall regulations back in Washington. We did have 
some say, after some people were being transferred or not being trans- 
ferred and I did send a letter back and changes were made as a result. 
But that was not with people who were being r. i. f.’d but with people 
who were being transferred because of the abolishment of a position. 
So we had a certain amount of say in that. I don’t know on the r. i. f. 
thing. It is a very difficult, complicated problem. It is worldwide 
and when you talk to Mr. Gough on the administrative side, he can 
give you much more detail than I can about it. I have felt some 
times that we don’t have enough discretion here in the field. It is 
not only in personnel and position but such things as allowances that 
we get. For example, our representation allowances. Washington 
says how those should be divided as between the various consulates 
in Japan, as between the various sections. Now I think the money 
should be out here at my disposal on the advice of my people here 
and if there is some special thing that the consulate in Kobe is going 
to have to do that is going to cost them a lot of money, I should be 
able to give him enough money to do that, when another consulate 
in Sapporo, for example, does not have that type of expense. 

Mr. Brownson. How do they make that division in Washington? 
I mean, do they have an all-seeing eye, or a crystal ball or a Quija 
board which enables them to know more about what is going on in 
Kobe than you do? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, they have a lot of statistics, sir, and a lot of 
people back there who try their best—they really try—and they have 
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their regulations which they have to follow too. But it does seem to 
me that some times the people in the field are not given enough 
discretion 

Mr. Brownson. Do you run into the same thing on your repair 
and maintenance funds with the chancery and with the residence and 
that type of thing? 

Mr. Auuison. Not to the same degree; no. We are given a certain 
amount but nevertheless there are limits even there. 

Mr. Brownson. You are allowed to decide what to do? 

Mr. Auturson. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Brownson. You have certain maintenance funds for the 
chancery here and you could decide whether you are going to recarpet 
one room or repaint another room or repair the roof? 

Mr. Auuison. Oh, ves It doesn’t get into that sort of a problem 
at all 

Those are the overall and general problems. Now I thought 1 
would just briefly tell you something of our organization. You 
already have some idea of how il works as we told about our problems. 
| think it is important to remember that the Embassy here, as it is 
today, is an outgrowth of the Diplomatic Section, SCAP, under the 
occupation when there was no embassy here. There was a Diplomatic 
Section and a political adviser to General MacArthur and then when 
the treaty was about to go into effect, over a year ago, a year from last 
April, we had been planning for that of course back in Washington 
and knew we were going to have to take over certain functions from 
the Army: reporting functions, economic and other duties, and so we 

affed the office out here larger than necessary because we didn’t 
know for sure just what was going to happen. I remember when | 
went up before the Appropriations Committee the first time, I said 
that we were asking so much money for so many positions but that 
it was my confident belief that after a vear’s experience we would be 
able to cut back to a more reasonable limit. And when I came out 
here, even if we had not had reduced appropriations and because of 
that the necessity for cutting the staff, | am convinced | would have 
made almost the same recommendations I did. 

Mr. Brownson. You cut 54 off a staff of 185? 

Mr. Auuison. Fifty-four positions. That was not actually 54 
individuals because some were away and some posts were vacant and 
what not It was about, what? Thirty-five people, thirty-six people? 
It affected about that number of people. 

Mr. Brownson. A total of 185, Mr. Ambassador, that represents 
your operation? 

Mr. Auuison. That was the regular program. The USIA is not 
included in that. And the military attachés’ offices are not included 
in that. Nor is the Treasury attaché’s office. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the area taken over now by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. Is that included? 

Mr. Atuison. No. They don’t operate here at allas yet. We have 
no MSA agreement. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, everything we see on this American Embassy 
chart, Tokyo, August 15, 1953, except for the Information Service, 
under them the cultural centers—of course that didn’t take into 
account the consular offices either, did it? 
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Mr. Auiison. No; this was just in the Embassy in Tokvo. We had 
also cuts in the various consular offices throughout the country but 

Mr. Brownson. That would all be included in the 185 people? 

Mr. Auutrson. No; the 185 was just in Tokyo. Now you can see on 
December 31, 1951, we had 207 Americans and on September 30 of 
this year we had 132. So we have made a considerable reduction. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask unanimous consent at this point 
that the chart recapitulation, ““Monthly personnel strength report, 
American Embassy and consular offices, Japan, December 31, 1951, to 
September 30, 1953,” be included in the record at this point and also 
an organizational chart of the American Embassy, Tokyo, August 13, 
1953, be included in the record at this point or such other point as the 
staff may determine in editing the record. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

(Exhibits 12 and 13 follow:) 

Exuipir 12.—MontTHity PERSONNEL Report, AMERICAN Empassy, ToKyo, 
JAPAN—SEpT. 30, 1953 


SECTION I. EMBASSY—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Number of position 





Organization unit Authorized Filled 

Unite : Unitec 

net | tot | See | Leal 
l f 1 1 
3 ) 42 3 4s 139 
4. 25 4 33 
G 24 37 
6 ‘ Ok 8 $ 31 
7 er 0 2 0 
g 0 , 0 
4 y, I Service 183 1 4 

SECTION IL. CONSULAR OFFICES 
* 
Number of positions 
Office Authorized Filled 

United United 

States Local States Local 
10. Yokohama 13 12 12 12 
ll. Kobe lv 4 20) 47 
12. Nagoya 7 6 12 6 15 
13. Fukuoka 6 15 3 20 
14, Sapporo 3 9 2 10 
15. Okinawa 5 3 4 3 
16. Total consular offices 51 86 47 107 


aes Total Embassy and consulates . 7 183 269 190 350 
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Exurpit 12.—MontTHLY PERSONNEL REPORT, AMERICAN 
JAPAN—TeEQT. 30, 1953—Continued 





18. 
19. 
20 
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24 
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EmBassy, Toxyo, 


SECTION III OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Civilian employees 





Agency 

United State 

U. 8. Information Service, Embassy 46 
U. 8. Infor tion Service, field ? 30 
Nati | Shipping Administration ! 8 
Emergency Procurement Service 24 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 2 
Department of Justice 2 
Treasury Department in : : 3 
Special programs. sais 3 
Army attaché ?___. 4 tear 3 
Air attaché . 2 
Navy attaché... 0 
Marine guard 0 
Total, other agencies _._- Sata ‘ a 123 


Includes 1 American and 2 Korean nationals employed in Pusan office. 


Local 


139 
206 


6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


374 


Military 
personnel 





Includes 1 United States civilian, 3 aliens, and 10 military are assigned to the foreign area specialist train- 


detachment that is attached to the office of the Army attaché. 
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Mr. Auitrson. My own personal feeling is that after another 6 
months when we shake down a little more, I think we may eliminate 
some more people. I have a feeling that there are too many of us 
around but I think that we shouldn’t go about this elimination in an 
arbitrary manner. To a large degree you can only eliminate people 
and positions if you eliminate functions and therefore we are making 
a very close study of what functions are really vital. Now there are 
many things we do that are nice to do and are pleasant if you have 
plenty of money and people to do them, but the important thing, 
I think, under the present conditions, is what are the vital functions? 
What is absolutely necessary? 

Mr S,ROWNSON. The study that you are making will be of creat 
interest to this committee because that is essentially the approach 
that we have been taking in our relations with the Department. Who 
is making the study, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, perhaps—it is not in the sense of a formai study 
but as we go along through the months here and in our staff meetings, 


we talk, for example, about, is this sort of report necessary? should 
we send in as many of this type of thing? As we do this over a period 
of time, we are keeping informal records and | hope to be able to 
come up in another 3 or 4 months by the end of the year with further 
recommendations as to what can be done. 

Mr. Brownson. We will be very interested in talking with your 
individual sections here to get their reaction as to whether these 
reports required by Washington are necessary or not. We have a 
feeling that in all large agencies, just as in many large businesses, 
reports are started, and they quite frequently serve a very valuable 
purpose at the time they are started, then the purpose vanishes or 
the overall information becomes incorporated in a later and more 
comprehensive report but the original keeps going on for years just 
because getting rid of a report or a temporary agency is the hardest 
thing in the world to do in the Government. 

Mr. Auuison. Well, we might in that connection point out that we 
have consistently since I have been here, and I think even before I 
arrived tried to reevaluate functions. We have made some recom- 
mendations for elimination of positions; they recommended the elim- 
ination of the shipping attaché for example, that we have here and 
it has never been approved. It is not the Department’s point of view 
but I think it comes from the Maritime Board. That is a type of our 
problem. 

Mr. Brownson. The elimination of a shipping report? 

Mr. Auuison. No; the shipping attaché. Not because of the person 
himself but the job too. We have felt that the ordinary economic 
staff could perform many of the functions that the shipping attaché 
would normally do and therefore a separate individual was not neces- 
sary in a separate position. 

Mr. Brownson. And no action has been taken in response to that 
request? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, it has been refused. It has been turned down. 

Mr. Brownson. It has been refused? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Ambassador Allison, I understand that the State 
Department ordered the continuance of the shipping attaché, against 


ggg eee 
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your recommendation, but is keeping the shipping attaché notwith- 
standing your recommendation that the position be eliminated. 

Mr. Auuison. That, I think, is something of an oversimplification 
but that is roughly the situation. The Department is not entirely 
a free agent in this matter as in many matters where functions are 
performed for other departments of the Government by the Foreign 
Service, such as the shipping attaché performs certain functions for 
the Maritime Board under Commerce, certain of our economic things 
are done at the behest of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor Department, 
and so forth, all have a say in having enough people here to do what 
they think is necessary for their own things and that adds to our staff 
and our problems some times 

Mr Brownson. Those have been the very areas U which the 
subcommittee has hop “l to be of help to the Di partment because 
we have jurisdiction over those agencies in their operations overseas 
as far as our consideration is concerned and it seems to us that we 
can perform a very valuable function there for the Department in its 
relationship with the other agencies on just this type of case 

Mr. Atuison. I should think so. It is something which really needs 
to be looked into. There is no simple answer, ready answer to it, but 
it does need attention, 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to clarify a previous state- 
ment, Mr. Ambassador. Did I understand that this reduction which 
eliminated the post of commercial attaché was a worldwide reduction 

or did that apply only to the Japanese Embassy? 


Mr. Auuison. No, it did not eliminate the position of commercial 
attaché. It a the man who held that position and that 
was part of the worldwide reduction in force. As a result of the 


decrease in appropriations where you had to eliminate people and, as 
you may know, it is awfully complicated I don’t understand it 
entirely—but everybody in a civil-service rating, other than Foreign 
Service officers and they have special legislation applied to them, 

is rated in accordance with their general efficiency report, their length 
of service either in this particular job or in Government. service 
entirely, and various other factors are included and they are all 
totaled up. If they have to eliminate so many people of such and 
such a grade—this man was a Foreign Service staff officer, I think of 
class 3, so he would compete with all other staff officers of class 3 in 
the economic and commercial attaché work—if his worldwide rating 
wasn’t quite as high as someone else’s then, he would go, vou see 

unless an appeal could be made which for one reason or another the ‘v 
saw fit to accept back home, and they didn’t in this case. 

Mrs. Sr. Georar. They didn’t see fit to accept the appeal? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Waring indicated that you were giving addi- 
tional duties to the shipping attaché. That raises the question in my 
mind how much discretion and flexibility you have in assignment of 
personnel the various duties within the Embassy. Is that something 
that is rigidly fixed by a pattern assigned in Washington or do you 
have a good deal of latitude in assignment of personnel within 

Mr. Auuison. There is a pattern worked out in Washington gen- 
erally, but we do have a fair amount of discretion here in the field as 
to how we can best use the people we have here and the shipping 
attaché we felt—one of the reasons we said his position could be 
eliminated was because it didn’t seem to us that it took the full time 
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of an able-bodied man to do it—and inasmuch as his position was not 
eliminated, we have now looked to see how we can use his talents and 
his time to the best advantage and we can do it, as Mr. Waring says, 
by giving him certain additional functions to perform. 

Mr. Brownson. You Say they did not eliminate the position of 
shipping attaché? 

Mr. Auuison. No, sir; that has not been done yet. 

Mr. Brownson. As | understood the report or the synopsis of the 
report that was made as a result of the inspection during the period 
of May 10 to August 14, 1953, by Raymond C. Miller and John H. 
Burns, one of their recommendations was the recommendation that 
the Office of Shipping Attaché be abolished and placed under the 
Office of the Commercial Attaché. 

Mr. Auuison. That’sright. That was the inspectors’ reeommenda- 
tion. Yes, sir. It was concurred in by the Embassy. It was our 
recommendation, 

Mr. Brownson. Everybody concerned who was over here, includ- 
ing the inspectors, agreed that it was a good thing but when it got 
upstairs somebody overruled both of you. 

Mr. Auuison. Something happened. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. I think there was also a recommendation that the 
Office of Civil Air Attaché be abolished during the inspection and be 
taken over by the Office of the Commercial Attaché and I understand 
that was accomplished. 

Mr. Auuison. That is right, as was the Office of the Fishery 
Attaché. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, the Office of the Fishery Attaché was 
abolished and was taken over by the Office of the Commercial Attaché. 
I would like to ask the staff when we get back to Washington to take 
a look in the Department and see if we can establish where the vested 
interests lie in this type of an overruling of a recommendation. In 
other words, very obviously somebody must have come in and pre- 
sented a very strong case on the other side if, as we must assume that, 
a judicial decision was made weighing both sides. I would be very 
interested to find out who it is. 

Mr. Meaper. It may be fairly obvious, Mr. Chairman. Maybe 
the Ambassador can tell us instead of just saying ‘‘Washington”’ or 
“upstairs” exactly what agency within the Department makes the 
final decision. 

Mr. Auuison. Well, my assumption—I don’t know. My assump- 
tion is that this came from the Department of Commerce and the 
Maritime Board under the Department of Commerce who wish to 
have, for their own good reasons, a shipping attaché maintained here. 
That is my assumption. I don’t know, but wouldn’t you think that 
was correct, Frank? 

Mr. Wartna. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Brownson. You would say that during this r. i. f. program it 
becomes necessary for each one of these people to defend their empire 
from the attacks. 

Mr. Auuison. I suppose that is so. More or less. 

Mr. Brownson. It is a perfectly normal thing that they would try 
to preserve as many of their own field people as they can and hope 
that the burden of the r. i. f. will strike somewhere else. It is perfectly 
normal and perfectly acceptable procedure. We were talking a little 
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bit about the worldwide rating of the man concerned a little while 
ago. Well, actually these recommendations of the mspectors in 
which you concurred, were recommendations for the abolition of 
position vacancies, weren’t they? 

Mr. Auutson. That’s right. Not named individuals. 

Mr. Brownson. Without regard to individuals. So if the man’s 
worldwide rating were high, he might well be riffed here, or I mean 
transferred to another area in the type of work to which he was 
qualified. 

Mr. Auuison. That’s right. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. These recommendations actually were positions 
not individuals. 

Mr. Auurson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wartna. May I say, sir, in that connection that the inspector 
also recommended, as you may note, that the Procurement and De- 
velopment Branch might be merged with the Commercial Branch and 
that has been done and we are fortunate in having a very able man to 
succeed the former commercial attaché so that in effect one position 
has been eliminated in the process; although the man who left was very 
popular with the business community, we have another man to re- 
place him who will, I think, be able to reestablish those very excellent 
contacts. 

Mr. Aturson. I would—lI was going on, after I briefly mentioned 
the fact that the Embassy grew out of SCAP Office and that we had a 
big staff in the beginning, which experience has shown us that we could 
cut down, to say that when I arrived here the Embassy had just 
shortly before moved back into the chancery here which of course 
had been occupied by our own military during the occupation and 
then it had been damaged and had to be repaired and what not. It 
created a problem because this plant that we have here is a prewar 
plant. It is interesting to note that it was once spoken of as ““Hoover’s 
folly.”” I would strongly recommend more such follies because it is 
one of the best Embassy plants anywhere in the Far East and even 
anywhere in the world, and the whole thing, the chancery, the two 
apartment buildings, the Ambassador’s residence up on the hill, the 
swimming pool, the grounds, everything was put up here for a million 
and a half dollars is what it cost back in 1931, 1930 and 1931. As an 
example of what we have to do now, our annex which is about a block 
and a half down the road, because we have such a large additional 
staff, cost us around a million dollars. I may say it didn’t need to 
have cost us a million dollars because both the Diplomatic Section of 

CAP and the Embassy and the Far Eastern Bureau of the State 
Department recommended that we buy that building when we could 
bave got it for $300,000, but it was not purchased until it cost us a 
million dollars. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder who it was who delayed that purchase? 

Mr. Auurson. It was a group thing; FBO and other people who just 
said, ‘Well, now, do we really want this space or can we use it?” 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Dillydallied. 

Mr. Auuison. There are definite recommendations on record from 
the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs and the diplomatic staff out here 
during the occupation that that building should be purchased at a time 
when it could have been purchased for approximately $300,000. But 
it wasn’t. 
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Mr. Brownson. We were discussing a few minutes ago the matter 
of reports, Mr. Ambassador. I would like to read this little survey 
here and then ask your staff members concerned if they would note 
these numbers and see if they are verified from this end. This is the 
information that we get from the Department. On September 18 our 
counsel, Mr. Kennelly, discussed this subject with the Department 
and the information he received was that the total reporting from the 
Tokyo Embassy for the period January 1—June 30, 1953, amounted 
to 1,565 despatches. Of this number the Northeast Asian Affairs 
Section received 1,194, the others were concerned with for example, 
trade problems, for the Department of Commerce alone, or involved 
passport matters, and so forth. For the period January and February 
of 1953 our figures show that 333 dispatches were received by the 
Northeast Asian Affairs Bureau which were treated as of a political or 
economic nature. Of this 333, 108 were political, of which 45 were on 
substantive matters and 63 on routine. Now, we understand that 
Northeast Asian regard a dispatch as substantive if there is some 
interpretive comment. Routine dispatches are strictly factual, such 
as statistics, and so forth. Of this 333, 225 were economic, of which 
84 were substantive and 141 were routine. We would just like to 
have a check as to whether that coincides with the figures of your 
records here. 

Mr. Auuison. Offhand, I think it is pretty close. There is an awful 
lot of reporting. 

Mr. Brownson. We would be very interested in receiving from 
your section chiefs or from your appropriate personnel any recom- 
mendations as to reports which they may feel are duplicating in nature 
or which they may feel are now obsolete because I agree with you, in 
order to make personnel cuts and effective economy and efficiency 
you have to cut some functions. Well, obviously the first functions 
vou look for is to have the duplicate ones or the ones which no longer 
serve any particular purpose. 

Mr. Auuison. I can tell you right now one example which goes out- 
side of this to some degree, of a way which money could be saved and 
vet it is difficult to make the cut. There grew up just after the war— 
maybe it started during the war—what they call joint “weekas,” 
weekly telegrams from the Embassy and the Army, Navy, air attachés 
at particula: r posts which covered the general situation throughout the 
week. * * * Those still are required reports by telegram once a week. 
They have an economie section, political section, and then Embassy, 
military, naval, air comments. At least 50 percent of those reports, 
and some weeks almost 100 percent, duplicate other separate telegrams 
which we have sent back during the course of the week to the State 
Department on those matters and when 

Mr. Brownson. Separate telegrams in response to specific inquiries, 
are they ? 

Mr. Autuison. No. Or something that originated here as the result 
of reports that we think should go back by telegram to the Depart- 
ment: Cabinet changes, anything of a political or economic change 
important enough to telegraph. Now we have tried informally on 
various occasions to get authority to stop this ““‘weeka’’ because we 
said in large part it is duplication but the Defense Department has 
maintained that that is the only way it can get some of this informa- 
tion which I fail to understand frankly because, when I was back in 
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the Department, practically everything that came into the Depart- 
ment automatically went over to the Defense Department too. But 
it makes it a little more convenient perhaps to get it in this form but 
they certainly have all of the essential information and not only does 
it take the time of 1 or 2 officers, maybe more here, every week 
to prepare this document but it also runs to 3 or 4 pages and 
some times even more which are sent by telegraph and it is not—of 
course now it is sent by military channels and all that—but neverthe- 
less it is an expense and when it gets back to Washington it has to be 
decoded and more people needed to decode it and it is one of the sort 
of things which I think ought to be eliminated. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. What is the official title of that report? 

Mr. Auuison. Joint weeka. W-e-e-k-a, is the way it is known. 

Mr. Brownson. What is a weeka? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, it’s the week’s report from the State Depart- 
ment and Defense representatives in every capital and it is done in 
every capital in the world. 

Mrs. St. Groras. So it would be a tremendous thing. 

Mr. Auuison. I think it could be eliminated. It served a useful 
purpose in the beginning. As a lot of you said a while ago many of 
these things do, but now I think in large part it is a duplication and 
we have instructions to do it, and we have to do it. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be more of a duplication for a large and 
important Embassy like this? For instance, anything that happens 
here as closely as our relations with Tokyo are of concern to the ad- 
ministration back in the States should be and would be reported re- 
peatedly. Now it is very posssible that such a report emanating 
from the small Embassy in a country of less strategic importance 
wouldn’t come in and they would have to depend on the weeka be- 
‘ause it wouldn’t be worthwhile to wire in every time they had a 
‘abinet change in an extremely small nation with whom we weren’t 
as close. 

Mr. Auuison. That is very true. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be possible if they could work out a 
check list so that as this stuff goes in, that your weeka, at the end of 
the week, would include only the matter as not previously cabled? 

Mr. Auuison. It might be. I don’t know. It is a bit hard to 
The study will have to be made back in Washington because of the 
other agencies there which are concerned. 

Mr. Brownson. It is possible that another thing could be done 
and that would be a list of certain important embassies would be 
told to cable all the stuff immediately and forget the weeka and your 
more routine embassies could continue the weeka. 

Mr. Auuison. Offhand, I would think that the latter idea is possibly 
the more practical. But that is a type of thing —. Now I am sure 
that when you talk, as you will, to our division chiefs here, that they 
will all have specific suggestions to give to you of one sort or another. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the type of thing that we think we can 
be helpful on because we think that we may be able to bring the 
members of the other agencies involved in with this type of thing and 
serve as a catalyst to work out an agreement that some of these 
reports can be done away with whereas | know it is extremely difficult 
because State has problems in making lateral contacts in the executive 
department. 
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Mr. Auuison. That is right. With respect to the manner in which 
we work. As I said a while ago, we do a lot of committee work in 
working up important telegrams and recommendations, and so forth. 
In addition to that, as I said, every Tuesday, I have a staff meeting 
in this room composed of the gentlemen who are here this morning, the 
chiefs of the divisions, including the chief of the USLA operation here. 
In Tokyo the USIA has operated in the past and is today as an 
integral part of the Embassy. The head information man has been 
my counselor for public affairs. We have had, I would say, almost 
100 percent cooperation. We worked together as a unit. Under the 
new setup they get their instructions direct from their administration 
in Washington. They reply direct through their own channels but 
we see what they send back and they see anything that they want 
to see of ours at the top. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the new setup, Mr. Ambassador, interfere in 
any way with this relationship which you have developed? 

Mr. Atuison. I don’t think it should. I will let Mr. Bradford 
speak of that more in detail but from my point of view, I don’t 
see why it should. I have my own personal reservations about the 
efficacy of trying to divorce policy and operations and whether it 
can actually be done—maybe it can back in Washington; I doubt if 
can ever be done in the field. We don’t try to do it here. We try to 
work as a team. 

Mr. Brownson. What instructions have you received either in your 
particular case as the Ambassador or in your case as the head of the 
USIA here to implement the reorganization plan? 

Mr. Auuison. Well, what I have received is the actual text, of course, 
of the new reorganization plan, the explanatory statements that were 
made to the Congress both by Mr. Lourie from State and by the 
other groups: Mr. Johnson and his group while he was still there and 
the instructions of the President, his letters of instruction to the chief 
people concerned which in all of those cases made it very clear that in 
the field both the USIA operation and the FOA where it operates, 
which it doesn’t here, but when it does, if it does, center up into the 
ambassador and that the ambassador in the field is the chief source 
of American policy and that has been made more clear than it ever 
has been before. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a subject in which the committee is 
interested. 

Mr. Auuison. That has been made, I think, very clear and it has 
been very helpful and as I say it wasn’t a problem here because we 
never had any division. We all worked together here in the past and 
we do now and I have every confidence that we are going to continue 
to do so. So it is not going to be a problem here. We try and keep out 
of their way when we should and try to get in their way when we should 
and they do the same thing. They have the right of access to me at 
any time. Mr. Bradford has that and Mr. Hanna has and will have 
the same opportunity of going to the telegram reading file that we 
keep for the senior officers in the Embassy so that everybody can 
know what is going on even though it is not in their direct field so that 
they can keep generally informed of what is going on and USIA shows 
me their things except for purely routine stuff. And, as I say, they 
have the right to come in and see our general file of telegrams so that 
there is coordination. They know what the policy is. They sit in on 
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staff meetings with us and have a right to speak up in meetings when 
they want to. 

Mr. Brownson. So you have had no imple menting instructions 
except the basic legislation and the hearings? 

Mr. Auuison. I have not. I don’t know whether, Sax, you have? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. We have specific instructions to follow along 
the same lines the Ambassador has indicated. Continued to operate 
as a part of the Embassy. 

Mr. Atutson. I think it is going to work out. I think when we 
finish the MSA agreement and if there has to be established a very 
small FOA operation, as I assume they will because of technicalities, 
and so forth, that it will also be coordinated and work with us here. 
I don’t think that we will ever need a large FOA operation but we 
probably will need a few people. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that here in the Embassy physically 
there has been a little separation of policy and operations, primarily 
the policymakers are here in the Embassy and the operating agencies 
are now in the annex. Is that right? 

Mr. Auuison. To some degree. And that was because of limita- 
tions of size but we are working now even to change that. What 
happened, we had—Ambassador Murphy before me had all of his 
counselors sitting here in the Embassy, including Mr. Bradford, who 
sat in the Embassy proper, and Mr. Waring, all the people here except 
Mr. Gough, the administrative officer and Mr. Pilcher in the con- 
sulate, who had their huge staffs that they had to be with. The 
political staff was also here in the Embassy and Mr. Waring, as 
economic counselor had one or two members of his staff here, but not 
the operating end of the staff. We are now making shifts and moving 
our people over to the chancery. Mr. Waring’s section with the 
exception of the commercial attaché’s office—isn’t that right, Frank?— 
which is a unit that can operate pretty much on its own, but never- 
theless it is not vary far away. We have shifted our military, naval 
and air attachés over to the annex ahd have used their space to make 
room for other people here. We can also bring in the files and code 
room and get in here which will have great security advantages over 
what we have had in the past, as well as anything else it will make a 
more efficient operation. The USIA head will still be here. Aren’t 
you, Willard? I thought you were. So, we are here together as a 
group. It is not ideal even now but it is just as impossible to have 
an ideal situation because there is not enough physical space and room 
but I think we are working it out to make it as efficient as we can 
have with the plant that we have here. 

In addition to the weekly staff meeting with the heads of divisions, 
[ have a biweekly staff meeting with the heads of divisions, plus more 
of the senior officers of each division, plus the Treasury attaché, 
* * * plus the military, air, and naval attachés and USIA top people 
in addition to their head man. That is every other Thursday we 
meet for an hour here and go over things: a review of the general 
policy, what has been happening, a chance for any of them to bring 
up anything they particularly want to call to our attention, and for us 
to call to their attention. And that group who attends that meeting, 
about 35 to 40 people, about 30 people, the higher ranking officers 
of all agencies, those are the ones who have access to the telegram 
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book and it is kept in Mr. Parson’s office. Will the book in the annex 
be abolished? 

Mr. Parsons. There will only be a half dozen officers still over 
there who will have access to it. 

Mr. Auurson. I think it should be abolished. So that keeps them 
generally informed. 

In addition, we are setting up—we have not been able to do it yet 
because of getting the proper personnel—but we are going to set up a 
secretariat: one officer, plus maybe one clerk, who will draw every- 
thing together and see that proper coordination has been achieved 
before anything comes into me to send out. He will make certain 
that if a paper originated in the Economic Division that the political 


people saw it if it was necessary for them to and vice versa. And he 
can also take charge of a lot of the mail which does not need to come 
tome. It can go directly to one of the other officers. And generally 


coordination of what we are trying to do. He will not be there to 
change the substance of what any of these other people are trying to 
do but just to see that things run smoothly. He will also handle “the 
protocol matters and all that type of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. On the basis of your experience, Mr. Ambassador, 
do you have any reaction as to how this split of State De ‘partment 
activities into political and economic subdivisions is working in the 
light of the reality of the world situation today? 

Mr. Autuison. Well, | have some very definite opinions about it. 
My beginnings with the State Department go back to 1930. I went 
in as a clerk in Shanghai and have been in the Foreign Service ever 
since. Before the war it is certainly true that we neglected the eco- 
nomic side for one reason or another. We didn’t put sufficient stress 
on it. During the war and just after the war, beginning just before 
the war, we realized that we had neglected the economic side and, as 
so often happens, instead of sitting down with our political divisions 
and saying, “Let us add a few economic officers to them,”’ set up a 
whole new economic division. And in many of these things there is 
no real sharp line of distinction between economic and political work. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what disturbsme. They are tied so closely 
together and our policy and problems—I have always been a little bit 
surprised that that division was made. Now I can see a commercial 
type of activity which is a little different from economic where you 
are rendering a service to business which might well be a subsection 
but when you start considering the economic and political welfare of 
a country, it seems to me that it is just all part of the same thing 
and the division must be difficult. 

Mr. Auuison. Well, there are many problems that Mr. Waring and 
Mr. Berger, I think, can go into a little more in detail than I can where 
it is useful and efficient to have an economic division and a political 
division but I think with what we have recently started to do here 
on the really important things which are both, as I say, getting a com- 
mittee or group from both of these sections and sitting down from the 
beginning and working out that I think we are solving that problem 
as well as it can be solved at the present time. As you know, there 
was a reorganization in the Department back in 1949 in which they 
did away with a lot of the economic people and put them in the 
geographic bureaus instead of having them separate but even after 
that reorganization, the economic side of the Department was pretty 
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big, as it is today. It creates some problems. I think they are in- 
evitable actually. You have problems back in the Department, for 
example, of who is the Department’s representative on such things as 
what used to be the Export-Import Bank, or the National Advisory 
Council and financial and economic matters. Well, it pretty much has 
to be someone who is an economic and financial expert, the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, who goes with the appropriate 
geographic officer when needed, but as a point of contact, a central 
point, the man who deals with Commerce or Treasury or any of these 
others, he needs a central point and that is where the economic division 
comes in. I think it has been too large often and I think they have 
tried to do too much but I think there is a place for it properly con- 
sidered and I think that maybe we can work out things here which 
some of us can put down in writing after we have seen how they work 
that may be helpful in the field. We can work without economic and 
politic ‘al divisions to do away with this artificial separation and only 
have it where it really makes sense. 

Mr. Brownson. In that connection, Mr. Ambassador, I would like 
to suggest that as these hearings go along and you discuss such matters 
as the reports which may be eliminated, as we suggest other recom- 
mendations and changes in procedures that from an embassy point of 
view will work out advantageously that your staff members make 
notes and then send us a joint letter involving these proce dural recom- 
mendations. It would be extremely helpful to us. The letter might 
include also any suggested changes in legislation which can be given 
attention. 

Mr. Atuison. We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Brownson. Suggestions concerning remedial measures which 
can be put into effect legislatively would be extremely helpful to us 
in performing our function. I don’t want any of you people to feel 
that this is like the army where you don’t volunteer anything. 

Mr. Auuison. There was only one think I wanted to add as to the 
way we function here which is not entirely internal Embassy function- 
ing but I think it is something that I haven’t seen in the same way 
elsewhere in other Embassies and I think is useful to the furtherance 
of general American interests. Once a month I hold a meeting here 
with the board of governors of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Japan and at the meeting are Mr. Waring and some of our political 
officers, and what not. And that is the time when the American 
businessmen here, as represented by the board of governors of the 
chamber of commerce, can put forward any gripes they might have 
about what the Government is doing and can be very helpful to me in 
giving me information about things from contacts they might have 
which I cannot have and we can tell them about what the American 
Government is generally trying to do. I am honorary president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce here and I think we are creating 
a feeling here that the American business community is not by any 
means ignored and I am making a conscious effort in receptions, dinner 
parties, and what not I give up at the residence to include representa- 
tives of the American business community whenever possible in that 
and I think it is having a good effect here. 

Mr. Brownson. It is certainly encouraging to us to hear that 
because we have been in several areas in the past where American 
businessmen frankly felt that they had contributions to make to the 
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Department of State and to the Embassy in the form of information 
that was available to them and they were a little bit amazed that when 
they contacted some of our Embassies they were not receptive, yet 
at the same time the British opposite numbers in the British business 
operations were turning in what the British Foreign Office seemed to 
regard as very valuable commercial information. 

Mr. Auuison. Well, we have on the whole men on the board of 
governors of the American Chamber of Commerce here who are really 
high grade business people who don’t have the narrow outlook that 
some of the older type trader does, but they have got a lot of vounger 
men in there now who are de bee forward looking and who are 
very cooperative and we want to be cooperative with them and I 
think we have a pretty good rel: atidndis. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know whether I should raise this with the 
Ambassador but if the question can be answered by someone else, he 
might refer it. I was informed that in the offshore procurement of 
military materials for Asia, the Army had not been very cooperative 
in providing specifications of our items even where they were not of 
a secret or classified character, and I wondered if that had been a prob- 
lem with which you had had any connection here in the Embassy? 

Mr. Auutson. I frankly don’t know. Mr. Waring’s group is the 
division that has worked closely with the Army on some of this and 
Mr. Haraldson of his division would be a much better man to answer 
that question. Maybe, Frank, you have the answer right offhand now. 
I don’t know myself. 

Mr. Brownson. George, was that particularly in regard to offshore 
local procurement over here? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. For the Japanese industry-produced weapons 
for the buildup of friendly Asis an countries. 

Mr. Wartna. I think, sir, that we might go into that further when 
you meet with the ashadenice Division on procurement items. Insofar 
as I am aware, the Army has made specifications available. One of 
the difficulties has been, I think, that our standards are pretty exact 
standards and the Japanese have not always been accustomed to 
manufacturing with the degree of nicety that we do with our precision 
instruments in the United States. And frequently there has been the 
question of the acceptability of the end product, whether it meets the 
specifications and requirements, the standards of our forces, but of 
late I have heard fewer complaints on that score and while there was 
some difficulty regarding our methods of operation, open bidding and 
our detailed specifications and the rigidity with which they were ap- 
plied, I think there has been a process of education going on on both 
sides and that the Army people have accommodated themselves some- 
what to Japanese methods and on the other hand the Japanese have 
made an effort to similarly accommodate themselves. 

Mr. Auurson. I think, Frank, you might speak to Wess Haraldson 
about it and get together some information for the Congressmen. 

(Information provided by the Embassy concerning procurement is 
set forth in connection with the testimony of Frank A. Waring, 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs.) 

Mr. Auturson. Mr. Chairman, as you say, it is time we call this off. 
I would just like to say that we do appreciate the opportunity of talk- 
ing with you here, and the type of things you are interested in and the 
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questions, and I want you to feel, and any of the members of your 
committee, that the place is yours and we are here to help you and 
answer what questions we can. 

Mr. Brownson. We certainly do appreciate it. Mrs. St. George, 
do you have a question while the Ambassador is here? 

Mrs. St. Grorex. Well, I don’t think that I will ask any questions 
now. There is only one thing which did occur to me at the beginning 
of your presentation, Mr. Ambassador, when you were speaking 
about the islands that we were returning to Japan. Isn’t there a 
certain amount of danger that the Russians may try to infiltrate or 
take over in those islands and that the Japanese will not be able to 
defend them, or is that already provided for? 

Mr. Auurson. I don’t think so, Mrs. St. George. Those islands, 
you see, are right north of Okinawa, between Okinawa and the main- 
land of Japan ‘and they come right up close to the main four islands. 
The Russians are nowhere near where they could normally infiltrate 
there and if there was any beginning of that, we would know it soon 
enough to be able to do something about it. 

Well, sir, from now on, as I understand it, you are going to the 
individual divisions, as you did with Mr. Pilcher this morning, and 
individual officers. I am not scheduled to meet formally with you 
but I am at your disposal at any time. 

Mr. Brownson. We certainly appreciate your cooperation, the 
time you have given this morning, and the information that you have 
developed. We had originally intended to start out the conference 
with you but in the efforts of changing the schedule in order thet we 
might get a little view of one of your consulates and some of your 
information centers and also to try in all fairness to give the members 
of the committee a view of Japan outside of Tokyo, it was necessary 
to change the original order of the briefings. 

Mr. Auuison. I agree. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that is a shortcoming of many congres- 
sional visitations—they go to the capital and the largest city and 
ignore the country and they think that that is representative of the 
country and of course that isn’t always the case. So we appreciate 
the very great cooperation we had from you people in being able to 
juggle the schedule around at the last minute and come up with as 
fine a presentation as you have this morning. We will go ahead and 
into the detail situation now. 

Mr. Auuison. Good. Thank you. 
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INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
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The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11 p. m., in the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chairman, Congress- 
man George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine St. George were 
present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C. 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 


TESTIMONY OF LEO A. GOUGH, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
UNITED STATES EMBASSY; ACCOMPANIED BY J. GRAHAM 
PARSONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION; EARL A. CLEVELAND, 
PERSONNEL OFFICER; CONRAD W. ANNER, FOREIGN BUILD- 
INGS OPERATIONS; FREDERICK YORK, SECURITY OFFICER; 
AND G. 0. BARRACLOUGH, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Mr. Brownson. The House Committee on Government Operations 
will come to order. This afternoon we were going to concern ourselves 
particularly with the matters of administrative office affairs, and, 
I think, Mr. Gough, you were going to brief us on that subject. | 
would also like the record to show that Mr. Parsons is with us this 
afternoon expressing his interest in that area. Mr. Gough, would 
you like to present the members of your staff at this time, please? 

Mr. Govan. Delighted. At the committee’s convenience, I would 
like to introduce to you Mr. Anner, who is Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tions representative here in Tokyo. Mr. Callahan is the chief repre- 
sentative but Mr. Callahan was suddenly called to Korea in connection 
with some of the building operations there; Mr. Fred York, who heads 
our Security Division; Mr. Rue S. Link, who is our general services 
officer; Mr. George O. Barraclough, who is our budget and fiscal 
officer; and Mr. Earle Cleveland, who is our personnel officer. At the 
committee’s pleasure I had prepared a little statement which F hoped 
to use as a means of getting off on this session, but administration 
being as it is I don’t know whether the committee prefers a statement 
of this type or whether it prefers going into the point of asking ques- 
tions on specific problems it is interested in Administration has so 
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many facets to it that necessarily a statement of this kind must be 
pretty general in nature. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Gough how many copies do you have there? 

Mr. Govan. Five. I have adequate for the record, I think. 

Mr. Brownson. Fine. Might I suggest that the copies of those 
statements might be passed to the members. ‘Then we might possibly 
break the subject down and start out for instance with the area of 
personnel complement and go on down through, and meanwhile we 
can have the statement as a whole inserted in the record for the sake 
of reporting complete hearings. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt for just one moment 
before we get into substantive matters. The Ambassador stated that 
he wished me to be here this afternoon so as to emphasize the im- 
portance he attaches to the administrative area and also to be able to 
assist in discussions of administrative problems that lead into any 
general questions that would be easier for himself or for his deputy to 
answer. I would like to ask the committee’s permission, however, to 
withdraw for about half an hour, beginning in a few minutes, to take 
part in negotiation on one of the subjects the Ambassador mentioned 
this morning. This appointment with the Japanese was made some 
time ago before the present schedule was arranged and if the committee 
would excuse me, it would be helpful to meet that engagement. 

Mr. Brownson. I understood you had that appointment. We will 
be very happy to excuse you, welcome you back, and wish you a lot 
of success in your discussion. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brownson. I would suggest, Mr. Gough, you know the state- 
ment you have better than I, but I suggest you start with personnel 
on page 2 and brief that section very quickly for us and then we could 
have some questions on the personnel area—proceed in that general 
manner—we could probably get at the meat of the thing rather 
quickly. I will at this time ask unanimous consent that the document, 
American Embassy in Tokyo, Administrative Division, a statement by 
Mr. Leo A. Gough, administrative officer of the Embassy, before this 
subcommittee, be included in the record at this point in its entirety. 
Without objection, so ordered. 

(Exhibit 14 follows:) 


Exuipit 14.—AMERICAN Empassy IN Tokyo, ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIoNn, STATE- 
MENT OF Leo A. GouGH, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER OF THE AMERICAN 
Empassy IN ToxKyo 


I should like first to introduce to you Mr. Conrad Anner, an FBO Representa- 
tive in Tokyo. Mr. George Callahan who is in charge of this office was rushed to 
Korea on Monday and unfortunately cannot be present at this session. 

I should also like to introduce to your committee, my colleagues in the 
Administrative Division: Mr. George O. Barraclough, budget and fiscal officer; 
Mr. Rue S. Link, General Services officer; Mr. Earl A. Cleveland, personnel 
officer; Mr. Frederick 8. York, security officer. 

In order to properly evaluate the administrative problems which have con- 
fronted the State Department in Japan since the close of the war, I believe that 
a short.,review of the personnel picture over that period will indicate the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

In September 1945 George Atcheson was designated acting political adviser to 
SCAP—then General MacArthur. By SCAP General Order 18, dated April 18, 
1946, there was created the Diplomatic Section in SCAP and on July 31, 1946, 
the record shows the State Department employees in Japan totaled 14 Americans 
and 6 local staff members. Complete logistic support for this group was fur- 
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nished by SCAP. I am sure that other officers of the Embassy will inform the 
committce as to the substantive work performed by the Diplomatic Section so 
that I will confine my remarks to the administrative operations. 

In mid-1951 it appeared certain that a peace treaty would be accomplished 
and the Department accelerated its plans to recruit and assign personnel to 
Japan. The transition period of converting from a division in SCAP, logistically 
completely supported by occupation funds, to a self-sustaining mission was a 
very difficult one. I should like to state for the record that it is the opinion of 
the Administrative Division in Japan that the accomplishments of Mr. Barr V. 
Washburn, my predecessor as administrative officer, were outstanding. 

By December 1951 the Embassy complement had grown to 110 Americans and 
63 loeals in Tokyo, with 46 Americans and 58 locals in the branch offices in Japan, 
13 Americans and 9 locals employed in the USIS program. On April 29, 1952, 
with the coming into force of the peacy treaty, the Embassy was established and 
normal diplomatic conditions came into being. 

I have supplied for the members of the committee a schedule showing the status 
of the authorized and the filled positions allocated to Japan from December 31, 
1951, to date. 

In reviewing the administrative operations in Tokyo, I shall try to follow a plan 
which lends itself to the organizational groupings of the division. With that in 
mind I shall begin with personnel. 

PERSONNEL 


You will note that the present personnel complement in Japan is 131 Americans 
and 190 locals in the Embassy and 46 Americans and 79 locals in the consulates. 
In this tabulation it will be noted that the filled positions exceed the authorized 
positions which is explained by the fact that many terminated or transferred by 
the recent r. i. f. action did not actively depart until early October. 

Of the above complement it is estimated that 21 American and 94 local positions 
are paid for by USIS to cover their share of joint administrative-servicing costs, 
No contributions were received from other Government agencies in Japan for 
services rendered although the budget submissions for 1954 fiscal year planning 
required that an evaluation of their services be made. 

All American personnel actions are processed in the Department. All local 
employee personnel actions originate at the post involved. The total local em- 
ployee complement is given to the Embassy which determines what jobs are 
required in the consulates. Mr. Cleveland, our personnel officer, works closely 
with Mr. Pilcher, the Supervising Consul General, in establishing the personnel 
patterns for the field offices. 

One of the most difficult jobs in personnel is the determination of a going salary 
rate for local employees in Japan. The personnel office each vear studies the rate 
policy in a number of leading business firms, as well as in the Japanese civil-service 
system. To this is added a fixed amount to offset the fact that our employees may 
not presently share in the group health and benefits given to all employees under 
Japanese law. To offset this unfortunate situation our personnel office has 
sponsored a voluntary association for the Japanese employees to assist financially 
those members who are ill or injured. The committee will understand that this 
program requires a sound classification unit which can properly grade the work and 
responsibilities of all employees of the Embassy. Each consulate performs the 
same functions to a lesser degree with the advice and assistance of the Embassy. 

The personnel office sponsors an association of American employees to promote 
welfare and recreation activities. Under the direction of this organization, there 
are operated messes, snack bars, and commissaries. 

One of the most valuable contributions the personnel office can make is in the 
field of employee morale. Two officers are designated as councilors for the staff 
in addition to their other duties and are available for advice and assistance on 
personal problems. The recent r. i. f. action, the billeting situation, and certain 
changes in working conditions have created most of the problems. 

The health unit is attached to the personnel office and has done an outstanding 
job under the direction of a graduate nurse. Excellent cooperation is had with 
the military medical facilities in Japan. 

There is a very active language school also in personnel which is a regional 
branch of the Foreign Service Institute in the Department. There are 3 full-time 
language officers in Tokyo attached to the Embassy and some 50 students are 
enrolled on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Cleveland and his staff will be available to answer any specific questions 
the committee may have. 
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GENERAL SERVICES 





Int eld fell most of the grave servicing problems in the changeover of State 
from a military-supported installation to that of a fully operating Embassy. 

During the occupation, space had been assigned in a requisitioned building and 
furniture and equipment was furnished by SCAP on the basis of a simple request. 
On April 29, 1952, it was necessary to negotiate leases with the Japanese land- 
lords on the space occupied Contracts for guard services, elevator operators, 
and a char force had to be accomplished not only for the office space but for the 


apartment houses, billets, Embassy residenee, and the chancery. The Foreign 
Buildings Operations purchased the Mantetsu Building and converted it from a 
billet to office space and into which the Embassy staff was moved. The chancery 
which had been damaged by a fire bomb, was restored and occupied by the Am- 
bassador’s staff, the Political Division, and other key officers of the Embassy. 
The Service attachés were assigned space in that building 

The Joshi Kaikan and the Hilltop House Hotels were leased from the owners 
for billets for single personnel. The Nonomiya apartment house was returned 
by the Army to State and reopened for married personnel. With the withdrawal 
of occupation support the Department instructed the administrative officer to 
negotiate contracts for housing in a very highly competitive market. With the 
opening of the Perry House apartments in October 1952 the pressure was relieved 
to some degree and the completion of the second unit of this group, Harris House, 
in early September 19538, the Government-owned quarters are sufficient for the 
first time to take care of all personnel of the Embassy. including personnel of 
the USIS agency. Certain officers are granted permission to contract for private 
rentals because of size of family or because of the particular functions to which 
they are assigned. 

The Embassy now has available 46 efficiency or studio apartments, 32 one- 
bedroom, 40 two-bedroom, and 8 three-bedroom units. All leased billets will 
have been given up by November 30, 1953. 

With the establishment of the Embassy the immediate problem was for furni- 
ture and equipment both for offices and for billets. On the basis of a jointdirective 
from e Departments of State and Defense, a very satisfactory arrangement 
was worked out. Considering those functions of the occupation which were to 
be carried out by the Embassy, and realistically determining the number of 
personnel and the actual requirements of the mission, a transfer of property 
was made to State, together with the unencumbered balance of the G ARIOA1952 
fiscal year appropriation. While most of the furniture and equipment was pro- 
cured through the TOW-funds source, it has gradually been replaced and returned 
to the Japanese Government. The Embassy has procured good steel furniture 
with which it will eventually equip all offices. 

The Embassy maintains a motor pool from its garage located close to the 
Embassy compound. An excellent garage has been constructed of the quonset 
type and facilities are available for normal maintenance. By permission of the 
Department, bus service is established to take employees to and from work. 

Because of the location of Tokyo and the number of travelers arriving here, 
it has been necessary to maintain a travel section in the General Services Branch. 
While there has been considerable inter-Japan travel, all travelers to Korea stop 
here for entry permits and many visitors receive assistance in securing passage 
to points in the Far East. 

The problems of customs clearances, the procurement of Foreign Office ide »ti- 
fication cards, the processing of vehicle registration, and drivers permits, the 
issuance of PX, commissary, and other ration ecards, hunting licenses, tax exemp- 
tions on utilities and gasoline, the preparation of telephone listings and other 
similar services are rendered by the General Services Branch. These items are 
in themselves not complicated but they do require many man-hours of work and 
constant contact with the military and Japanese Government officials. The 
concentration of these activities, some of a quasi-official nature, into the hands 
of a few personnel in General Services, frees the great majority of the staff from 
these necessary but time-consuming chores. 

The communications and records section of the Embassy have faeed the same 
general problems of growth as the other groups in the mission. Organizationally 
the section is composed of the code room, a mail and pouch unit and a file unit. 
The APO system is used almost exclusively on outgoing pouches from Tokyo 
and clearances have been obtained to send classified material through the secret 
classification by this means. Top secret material is carried only by officer courier. 
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The file room is also the repository for certain SCAP files having a bearing on 
continuing problems, such as the release of war prisoners or having background 
value to the Economie and Political Divisions. 

The Embassy research library is organizationally under the General Services 
Branch 


RUDGET AND FISCAL PRANCH 


This group is charged with the proposal of and justification of the needs of the 
Embassy from a fiscal viewpoint. The total cost to operate the Embassy and 
consulates in Japan during the 1953 fiscal year was $2,532,272.98. In addition, 
this group accounted for USIS expenditures of $1,613,265 during that period. 

All funds, except actual salary payments, are allotted to the Embassy in 
Tokyo and the necessary planning to operate within these funds is accomplished 
here. Monthly reports of status of obligations by allotment are submitted to the 
Department. 

Organizationally, the Branch is composed of a payroll section, an accounts 
section, a miscellaneous voucher section, and a disbursing section. The Chief of 
the Branch, Mr. Barraclough, is the Embassy certifying officer. 

The disbursing officer, Mr. Powell, is the Embassy banker and in addition is 
designated as the Treasury disbursing officer in Japan. Mr. Powell has agent 
officers in the consulates and in certain of the cultural centers in Japan to whom 
he advances limited funds on a revolving fund basis. In his capacity as Treasury 
disbursing officer he also pays most of the bills for the other Government agencies 
in Japan. 

The Department has established in Japan, as in most countries, a centralized 
fiscal procedure for all State-operated installations. Except for petty cash items 
handled through the revolving fund technique mentioned above and certain 
nominal allocations for representation and other purposes, all obligations are 
established and liquidated in Tokyo. The accounts are therefore rendered in 
Tokyo for all of Japan. 

The Branch has actively followed the Department’s instructions on the use of 


surplus property funds in Japan. Most shipping companies and commercial 
carriers have agreed to payment in yen and all miscellaneous bills rendered in 
local currency amounts are paid through this source. All yen salary payments 
are, of course, purchased from this account. The original amount due the United 


States was $14,034,716.93 of which $6,184,982.38 has been withdrawn; $184,982 
on March 31, 1950, and $3 million on March 31, 1951, and the same amount on 
March 31, 1952. Except for the Fulbright exchange of persons program, all such 
ven currency has been purchased from Embassy allotted dollars 


SECURITY FPRRANCH 


This group is responsible for all security matters in the Embassy, including 
personnel, physical storage, and movement of classified files, certain visa checks, 
safeguarding of restricted areas, as well as the processing of all investigations 
ordered by the Department or the Manila regional office. Excellent contacts are 
maintained with G—2 and the local police. 

The Branch supervises the work assignments of a marine detachment of 10 
men who perform guard duties at sensitive areas and make frequent security 
checks on all offices of the Embassy to insure compliance with procedures for 
safeguarding classified material. The security officer also directs the work assign- 
ments of a watchman group under contract to protect the annex, reisdence, and 
chancery compound areas. 

The Administrative Division emphasizes its desire to be of assistance to the 
committee and will be most happy to discuss in detail any phase of its operations 
or to supply such reports or statistics as the committee might need. 


Mr. Gouau. May I say that in connection with personnel aspect of 
administration that we go back for a little history to the start of the 
State Department operations in Japan. The first State Department 
appointee out here was the acting political adviser, Mr. George 
Atcheson, who was first given recognition as acting political adviser 
back in September of 1946. By July of the following year there were 
14 Americans and 6 locals working for the State Department, actually 
paid by State Department funds, in a diplomatic section of SCAP. 
The Diplomatic Section had been created by General MacArthur as 
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part of his SCAP operations in April of 1947. The complement did 
not change very radically until early 1950 when there was some indica- 
tion that there was a possibility that the peace treaty might be 
negotiated with Japan. But the real increase in the staff started in 
1951 and by December 31 where it seemed like it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the peace treaty could be effected within the early part 
of the next year, the complement of the mission was at that time set 
at 207 Americans in the regular program, and 225 locals. In the 
consular offices in the field there were 51 Americans and 60 locals. 
Actually we had present 110 Americans and 63 locals in Tokyo and 
46 Americans and 68 locals in the consular field. At that point the 
USIS program was very small with 13 Americans and 9 locals; nothing 
in the field. We were still under the occupation status, and still as 
Diplomatic Section. With the coming into force of the peace treaty 
on April 29, 1952, the actual bodies present here had jumped by 25 
Americans in the Embassy and then 189 locals, 46 Americans in the 
consulate and 106 locals. The USIS program had jumped from 13 
Americans to 30 and from 9 local staff to 135. This is all reflected on 
the tabulation which was presented to the committee this morning by 
the Ambassador and made a part of the record. But to get to this 
point I must explain some of the difficulties which faced the group 
here, in getting an Embassy underway. Teams of personnel people 
were sent out from the Department for the purpose of trying to recruit 
personnel in the area who could actually be able to pick up and operate 
a going Embassy from an Army military supported division of 
SCAP 

Mr. Brownson. What year was this, Mr. Gough? 

Mr. Gouau. This was in 1952 right shortly after—well, the com- 
mittee came out in late 1951. The tabulation pretty much reflects 
that from that point on the authorized complement remained fairly 
steady until July of this year. There were an increasing number of 
individuals who actually arrived out here to take over the functions 
that they had to perform, which also reflected in this statement here. 
As of July 31, 1953, we were faced with with the reduction in force, 
actually the latter part of July when we first got our notices for those 
people who were to be terminated, and by August some of them had 
departed. I would like at this time to explain the last entry on that 
tabulation. It shows an authorized State Department complement 
in Tokyo of 132 Americans and 186 locals. The number of bodies 
actually present here is 143 Americans and 243 locals. This is because 
those people who had received reduction-in-force notices had not as 
yet departed, but the October 30 line would have shown that we were 
pretty much on top of the authorized complement. The personnel 
job here was a rather difficult one in that there had to be established 
going rates for the pay of the Japanese local employees. To accomplish 
this our personnel people had to make studies of several larger busi- 
nesses in Japan, also the Japanese civil service itself in order to select 
a going pay rate for comparable positions. Upon the arrival of the 
going rate, taking into consideration such factors as health insurance 
(a type of thing which the law provides for but which there is no way 
at the present time for the Embassy to make any contribution to 
that system). This has been worked out by our personnel people 
through a technique of establishing a local association of the Japanese 
employ ees who contribute a certain amount to this fund each month 
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and are able to take care of their brethren who are sick or who become 
injured and are not able to work. We also with the personnel section, 
we also operate a health unit. In Japan and so far as we have the 
Army facilities, we are not too concerned about foodstuffs. We are 
not too concerned about foodstuffs we buy outside as long as it is the 
type we can cook. Raw foods and that type of thing are dangerous. 
We have a health unit which is headed by a registered nurse who has 
been very active during the past summer because of the unseasonable 
weather and the number of colds and the epidemics which have been 
in Japan. Excellent liaison is maintained with the Army and we 
have the use of their hospital facilities as well as a dispensary which 
we can go to for the lesser ailments. 

Mr. Brownson. Now actually, Mr. Gough, of all the divisions of 
the Embassy itself under the Foreign Service category, the adminis- 
trative division is the largest in strength? 

Mr. Goveu. That is correct sir, yes. Partially that is due to the 
fact, that the administrative division, is called upon to furnish admin- 
istrative support to the USIA program. The positions which we 
have presently, some, we estimate 21 American positions, are paid for 
out of USIS appropriated funds. 

Mr. Brownson. But, for instance, on this chart, ‘American Em- 
bassy, Tokyo, Japan, Monthly Personnel Report,” as being in your 
personnel even though they are reimbursed by * * *. 

Mr. Gover. Yes. Of course what they represent is 20 percent of 
me, 10 percent of Mr. Link, and so on. It represents 21 man-hours 
that they are buying. 

Mr. Brownson. We'll hope that this separation of policymaking 
from operations isn’t so severe as to cause any amputations in breaking 
the personnel down. That was one thing which concerned us here in 
hearing the testimony. Frankly, we knew of that inner relationship 
and we are trying to find out whether that could be preserved or 
whether it would be lost and additional personnel required with the 
reorganization required by plan No. 8. 

Mr. Govan. No, sir, it has gone on pretty much as it did in the past. 
| mean, necessarily, you’ve got a separate Agency, USIS, which is 
not with the Department of State any longer; therefore, the allo- 
cation or the authority which are normally granted to the State 
Department, to the Chief of Mission out here to the appoint personnel, 
to authorize travel * * *. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had any new directives in that line since 
the organization, plan No. 8 went into effect? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, there is one authorization which came out here 
which designated the public affairs officer out there to authorize travel, 
to give out the leave, set his hours of work, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the practical aspect in this? 

Mr. Gover. There has been no differences. ‘There just hasn’t been. 
Our people continue to process the paperwork for them, maintain 
their files for them, do their accounting for them, do their disbursing 
for them, everything is the same except that the authority which 
formerly went to the Ambassador to do these things now runs to the 
Public Affairs Officer, or the Chief of USIS, so that it is his authority. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the separation exists only at the 
level of the Chief of Mission, or the Chief of the USLA, and from there 
on up to Washington it does not exist at the working level below that? 
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Mr. Goven. It does not exist at the working level. No. We worry 
as much about their personnel as we do about our own insofar as billet- 
ing, or transportation, or anything else is concerned. Of course, we try 
and, we hope, that the Department tries too, to have them pay for 
every bit of service that we give them. 

Mr. Brownson. In your personnel set up here, who or what group 
of people, are responsible for making decisions on personnel com- 
plaints? Those of us in Congress of course are very acquainted with 
a number of personnel complaints that are always generated in local 
level activities in the States, in the post offices, and other govern- 
mental operations. I wondered who has the authority for settling 
personnel complaints that arise here in the Embassy staff or in the 
consular staff. 

Mr. Govan. Well, there are a great number of things which are 
happening, and so on, which we would classify under the heading of 
complaints. Necessarily, the type of work that we do in the Foreign 
Service is not the same type of thing that the civil service does back 
home. Back home you know how to go to find a room, and you know 
how to set up yourself for your meals, and that type of thing. You 
know exactly what to expect when you come to Washington for a job, 
and it is pretty standard in every city in the country. When you 
come into the Foreign Service you don’t. You get off the ship and 
the people are not speaking your language, you’re completely con- 
fused, you don’t know how to find a room and you don’t know the 
normal things which everybody knows back home. You don’t know 
which end of the streetcar to get on or where to pay your token, or 
that type of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. The type of thing that I was thinking of particu- 
larly is the employee that thinks that he should have been promoted 
instead of such and such employee, that he has more seniority; or the 
case of the employee who feels that he is being unfairly picked on by 
his immediate supervisor, the type of personnel difficulty which arises 
in every organization. In other words, who made the decisions and 
what appeal right, and what type of a setup there is for that type of 
decision in the field and here in the Embassy. 

Mr. Goveu. Well, first the personnel officer has two of his staff 
members who are designated as what we call personnel counselors. 
Everybody has been so advised that these people do that type of work. 
If somebody has any little problem, be it a personal problem, or they 
do not like the working conditions, they don’t like their boss, they’d 
like to work for somebody else, and that sort of thing. They come to 
see these people. If they can’t satisly them, they can go to see Mr. 
Parsons, they can come to see me first, they can go to see Mr. Parsons, 
or they can go to see the Ambassador himself and there is a precedent 
for it. I mean * * * and we know that it is difficult out here. We 
found where the girls were not happy in the particular billet they were 
assigned. The Ambassador has given us a big talk about the same 
think, realizing the importance of morale in a post of this size. So 
that I should say that most everyone is vitally interested in the 
question of complaints or unhappiness because everyone of us realizes 
what it means to people who are not on a high level out here. But 
within the personnel section itself they are doubly conscious of it. 
They foster various recreation activities. Mr. Cleveland, the per- 
sonnel officer, is probably one of the best advocates that the personnel 
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have. I mean, if I put out a regulation as to how billeting shall be 
conducted or how rooms shall be assigned; very often Mr. Cleveland 
is in the vanguard of those objecting to what I have done, and I’m 
frank to say, does well. But it is to the personnel office that the 
person who has a real problem goes to talk it out. 

Mr. Brownson. * * * Have you seen this inspection report? 

Mr. Govan, Yes, sir. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Brownson. I have not read the report in full. I’ve only read 
certain summaries that were extracted from it by our staff, but I 
understand that there was some question as to whether there has been 
sufficient work at all times for all the personnel. There was one 
section in there I believe that indicated that morale sometimes wasn’t 
at top level because there were certain lacks of responsible jobs for 
some people. 

Mr. Gover. That had to happen because of the speed with which 
we developed. 1 can quote offhand several examples of that type of 
thing. For instance, in our code room. Ambassador Murphy 
insisted that every telegram which was drafted in the course of a 
day must leave the Embassy that day. That necessitated almost a 
continual operation in the code room from 8:30 in the morning until 
sometimes as late as midnight. Now this work is very spasmodic. 
It comes in bunches. Probably everybody appreciates that the busy 
executive will dictate in the morning, and that as it gets toward 
noon he will begin to see his various visitors, hold his staff confer- 
ences, and that type of thing and about 3 or 4 in the afternoon he 
starts to sign his mail. That’s when the telegrams go out. Well, 
of course, that goes through to the code room possibly 6, 6:30, and 
on to 7 o’clock and sometimes very, very long messages going out, 
highly classified, have to be coded and by the time that you get 
them out they could, and it has happened, that the girls have worked 
until midnight. Now in order to keep that type of a schedule going 
7 days a week, we have 7 people in the code room. Now they are the 
first ones to admit that they very often sat and read magazines. 
The same thing happened in the file room. We had personnel who 
were sitting in the file room because they had to be and the coverage 
had to be had of those files during periods in excess of normal work- 
ing hours. The staffs were too large. Now we ourselves, as early 
as February of this year, sort of had a little soul-searching and 
recommended ourselves that some positions be eliminated even prior 
to the reduction in force, which came later. We had a number of 
such instances in our own offices, as we were dropped as a division 
of SCAP and became an Embassy. The question of billeting faced 
us. The Department recognized this and sent out to us at one time 
as many as four billeting officers whose sole job was to find places for 
people to live and to take care of the various problems in connection 
with living. We found in very short order that two were ample for 
that type of thing and now we’ve got it down to a point where one 
man handles that job with a Japanese assistant. 

Mr. Brownson. Now may I ask you how that type of thing is 
occasioned? In other words, when the need for billeting officers 
comes, do you call that to the attention of the Department in Wash- 
ington and ask for four billeting officers or do you just call the prob- 
lem to their attention and let them provide the officers that they 
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think are necessary, or just how is that one concrete little arrange- 
ment made? 

Mr. Gover. In connection with the setting up on the Embassy in 
Japan, the Department had had the previous experience in Germany 
and Vienna, in Austria, so a working committee was set up in the 
Department of State which we rather loosely called CAP/J which 
was m3 committee for the organization of the administrative planning 
for Japan. In that committee there was practically every major 
division of the Department that had anything to do with servicing 
and some of the substantive program were represented. At the time 
I was in the Department, I attended several of those meetings. It 
was a very efficient way to go at the program and they finally sent 
aman out here to Japan. He sat down with Mr. Washburn, who was 
then the Administrative Officer, and Mr. Sebald, who was our 
Ambassador, and they planned out to the best of their knowledge 
and as best they could see what the problem was going to be, 
staffing pattern for Japan. Maybe it was a mistake to say four 
but from the viewpoint of those sitting there at the time and trying 
to plan this thing out it looked like that housing was going to be the 
principal problem when they set up the Embassy. 

Mr. Brow nson. We’re not being critical of the method, you know. 
What I was trving to determine there was a cood concrete example 
and I sometimes think if we use those concrete examples it helps to 
definitize things. A good concrete example of how you get extra 
personnel might be interesting to develop. Would vou like to describe 
for us, or have any of your associates help you if you care to, your 
overall considerate appraisal of the reduction-in-force program as it 
has effected the general effectiveness of the Embassy and the con- 
sulates, and as an administrative officer any recommendations that 
you might have as to how the decisions which had to be made could 
have been improved upon. In other words, the determimation of 
who was going to be r. 1. f.’d, as the expression goes, from the stand- 
point of an administrative officer with personnel responsibilities in 
the Embassy what recommendations you would have in effectuating 
a reduction-in-force program. 

Mr. Govan. I wish Mr. Cleveland would break in on any point 
in case he would like to elaborate on anything I say. Insofar as the 
reduction-in-force is concerned, out here we took a much higher 
percentage in a reduction than any other post in the Far East, but 
we did it deliberately. We knew we were overstaffed and we pro- 
posed, as early as April of this year, a listing of certain positions 
which we thought, I should say by invitation of the Far East desk, 
we proposed a list of positions which we thought might be well done 
away with. Pretty much that original list was the final list which 
was adopted. It was amended, and some were added and some jobs 
were dropped by the inspectors and the Ambassador certainly at the 
time he came in made it very clear that he expected his staff be 
drastically reduced. So the upshot of it was that some 38 jobs which 
we had proposed actually came out as something like 56 jobs 
after the Ambassador had exercised his opinion as to what the final 
staffing should be. Now we gave, so we knew right from as early as 
April just about what positions we wanted to give up. Insofar as 
the r. i. f. activity itself was concerned, no, because we realized that 
the r. i. f. was a worldwide proposition that each person whose name 
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appeared or who was hired by the Foreign Service, who had a per- 
manent appointment, he received a point score. This point score 
was made up by the number of vears that he was in the service of the 
Government, plus an evaluation by the last promotion as to what 
points they would have given him in connection with the promotion 
Then it was a simple matter of simply running down and saying we 
have so many positions in this category and running down the list 
they arrived at that number of positions and all the balance of people 
were cut out in a reduction in force. 

Mr. Brownson. As an example of that, we were talking this morn- 
ing with the Ambassador of course about this job ot commercial 
attaché. Now was that job done away with or was it just a case 
where the individual was reduced in force? 

Mr. Gouau. No, sir; the position was not done away with. The 
individual was caught in a reduction in force and we were given t 


i ie 


opportunity by the Department to propose, with the existing comple- 
ment we have out here, propose filling the various positions which 
were left as a result of that we proposed that Mr. Haroldson, w! 
was heading up our economic procurement and development 

that his job be consolidated with the commercial attaché and 

he become the commercial attaché The 1), partment has 

this, and that’s the way it should be 


t 
Mr. Brownson. That was subsequent to the original recommene 
tion that the Ambassador made? 

Mir. Govuanu Yes 

\ir. Brownson. In other words. when you couldn't 
inal man, that was your alternative? Is that right? 

Mir. CLEVELAND. Could | add a word on that Leo? 

Mir. Brownson. Mr. Cleveland 

Mr. CLevetann. Mr. Singer’s position was not done away with 
as Mr. Gough said Since the reduction-in-force program was dealt 
with Ooh a worldwide career concept, what Mr. Singers separation 
really meant was that apparently that in some other post elsewhere in 
the world, perhaps in Rome, London, Paris Caleutta, or some other 
Foreign Service post with a position of the same kind and of the same 


class number as Mr. Singer held, namely, an economic officer, class 


FSS-—3, was abolished some place in the Foreign Service, but the in- 
cumbent at that particular post and in that particular job outranked 
Mr. Singer in terms of the number of retention credits which he had, 


which is made, as Mr. Gough said, a combination of seniority and 
efficiency and practice, and for that reason, although Mr. Singer’s 
job here was not abolished, Mr. Singer’s standing lower in the reten- 
tion register as being necessary to separate one, at least one, FSS—-3 
economic officer some place in the world and his was the name which 
came up for separation. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you believe, Mr. Gough, that further reduc- 
tions of the staff can be made without hurting the overall effectiveness 
of the essential program? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir. I agree with the statement that the Am- 
bassador made this morning that as we progress and are able to 
eliminate certain functions that the staff can be cut. I didn’t think 
he was quite as strong as he might be in his own position in connection 
with this. He has advocated a reduced staff quite some time and has 
encouraged all the division heads to really examine their various 
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offices to determine what could be eliminated to accomplish this. 
Assuming that all the functions that we have at the present time have 
to be continued, I think we’re down at the moment almost to the point 
where we can’t cut any further. 

Mr. Brownson. You're at the point where you definitely are going 
to have to make program cuts if you make further personnel cuts. 

Mr. Govan. Yes, because as | said before, we’ve been studying this 
since last February. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Could Lask a question? Mr. Gough, I notice here 
on this sheet entitled ‘‘American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, Monthly 
Personnel Report,’’ there are two columns, “Authorized” and ‘Filled.’ 
The authorized column, the total for the Embassy Foreign Service is 
132 United States; filled, 143; local, 183; local, 243. Now does that 
mean that there are still some more positions and some more indivi- 
duals who are scheduled to leave? 

Mr. Goucu. There are individuals to leave us. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. They are individuals. 

Mr. Govuaeu. Presently our local staff received their reduction-in- 
force notices on September 15. They will all be off our rolls on Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mrs. St. GeoreGe. Oh, I see. So they do not show on here. 

Mr. Govucu. But they do show on here as being present. But our 
complement has been reduced and that is true of Americans also who 
are awaiting for ships out of there. In that connection, of course, we 
are handicapped in that the only ships that our people can leave on 
here now are on American bottoms. The only ships which go out 
here are the President Lines, the APL Lines, the President Wilson or 
the President Cleveland, and so some of our people have to get as much 
as 8 days extension past their 30 days, perhaps and 30 days’ notice in 
order to meet these sails. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. In other words, this sum 132 is your final state- 
ment and your total of 183 is final. 

Mr. Govueu. That is final, yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Would it be too difficult , Mr. Gough, to break down 
the 42 people in the Administr ative Division, for example, into their 
— branches and subdivisions? 

Mr. Goueu. No, sir. 

(For information concerning the Embassy personnel strength see 
the testimony of Ambassador Allison.) 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mreaper. Might I ask that it would be helpful, if not too diffi- 
cult, for Mr. Gough and his staff, to put within the breakdown ac- 
cording to the organizational chart he furnished this morning, the 
veuheay of United States and local employees in each division. I 
would hope you could do that, not alone for the Administrative Divi- 
sion but for the others. 

Mr. Goveu. We can, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Might I suggest, Mr. Meader, that the chart is 
pretty full now and that if we just had a table giving that information 
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and using the same terminology exactly as the chart in describing 
each section so we would have no difficulty in correlating the two and 
would probably be the simplest. That could be a mimeograph opera- 
tion probably would be simpler and more readable since the charts 
are already pretty loaded when we come to reduce them for reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Govan. We may supply that for the record then later? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

(The following tables were later supplied:) 

(Exhibit 15 follows:) 


Exuisir 15 BREAKDOWN OF PERSONNEL COMPLEMENT, AMERICAN EmBassy, 
roxyo, JAPAN, AUTHORIZED AND FILLED Positions Oct. 8, 1953 


American Local 


Authorized’ Filled | Authorized! Filled 


Office of Chief of Mission 6 6 1 I 
Legal attache 3 ; 2 2 
Political division 21 20 25 33 
Economic Division 
Office of Chief 11 3 4 
Commercial Branch 10 2 8 10 
Civil Property Claims Section 3 l l 
Procurement and Development Branch 1 8 18 
Agricultural Branch- 3 3 3 $ 
Fisheries Branch 0 2 l l 
Consular Division 
Office of supervising consul general 2 2 0 0 
Okinawa unit 1 ; $ 
Office of executive consul $ 3 6 
General Consular Branch ; ) 10 
Citizenship Branch i ) ) 
Visa Branch s s 9 10 
Administrative Division 
Office of Chief 3 $ l 1 
Personnel Branch 
Office of Chief 2 2 ) 0 
Classification Section ] l 0 l 
Employee Utilization 4 5 t) 8 
Language School Section l l 1 I 


General Services Branch 
Office of Chief 2 2 0 0 


Supply Section 2¢ 32 
Motor Transport Section | l 31 49 
Billeting and Property Management Section l l 12 16 
Communications and Records Section 13 12 3 4 
rravel Section ‘ 1 l 0 0 
Library Section. 0 0 3 3 
rokyo Information Center (AS). 0 3 

Sendai Information Center (AS 3 3 
Niigata Information Center (AS . 2 2 
Budget and Fiscal Branch... 5 6 12 12 
Security Branch . ‘ 3 3 3 3 
Total 132 136 186 245 


Mr. Brownson. The other thing that I would like you to supply for 
the record later, Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gough, would be details of 
support positions for other agencies and in accounting for your overall 
personnel strength I believe it would be advisable if it were indicated 
somewhere on the table that all of the support positions are listed here 
charged against the State Department and then list the reimbursable 
factors that enter in. 

Mr. CLevetanp. That will be in terms really of man-years rather 
than in actual positions, as Mr. Gough pointed out before, a part of 
me in spent in support of USIS; a part of him, and so on. 
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Mr. Brownson. It would be interesting to see, Mr. Cleveland, how 
these parts get charged up 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes 

Mr. Brownson. As a matter of fact, from a personnel standpoint, 
do you think that it is the most satisfactory way of charging back 

ipport positions? 
\ir. CLeveELAND. I think it is probably the most reasonable in any 


case where a portion of a position is spent in supporting one activity 


id the rest of it is spent in supporting another. We have one instance 
f another kind of a position where 100 percent of the position is spent 
Dpo! ing USIS, and yet that is also on this rei nbursable acree- 
ment. In other words, the individual is charged to the State Depart- 
’s complement and USIS, at the Washington level, reimburses the 
Stats DD martment for that DOSsItION, and nD that ( { they are reim- 
} c ] rn } ‘ ’ ] 
bursed 100 percent for the position lo me tha esn’t make much 
Mr. Brownson. Well, now that you have had your friendly separa- 
tion from USIS, it would seem that that’s the type of thing that should 
b cked up on USIS paps 
Mr. Cuevetanp, Yes. Well, I’ve mentioned it once in a while to 
the people in USIS and they I think they are inclined to agree with me 
but t] isn t a decision that n ide at this level but is something that 
is done at the Washington level, I understand. 
Min G ugh supplied exh vit 16 which follow 
™ | \IT ~ yF » eR t 
\ 
I ) uY ( fu is, 
ra { 1 to or 
e | j Sta Depart- 
} \ ad 1dmi i- 
yrime I disb 
hl i i ) comn i- 
| } j 1 i ( ‘ st xT ve re 
i ra S { Stat | ) Ser ‘ | { 
f +} ] ; . ral 
1A oO _ 1) t ta illow l per 
i i [7s ~ 
TS 
i Lo 
S ~ 2 
SN ) 3 } xO 
} 21 
s 1 6 40 


rogra eco Lic, i consul 1adm trative positions 


Since April 1, 1953, State Department and USIS activities in Japan have of 


course | subject to a sharp retrenchment, and the State Department has 
recently informed the Embassy that a currently revised staffing pattern may be 
expected in the very near future. The amount of administrative support to be 


provided USIS naturally depends upon the scope which USIS functions in Japan 
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will assume. While the new staffing pattern has not vet been received, an esti- 
mate of the fiscal year 1954 administrative support picture was contained in a 
letter from Assistant Secretary of State Robertson to Ambassador Allison. dated 
— 23, 1953, in which the following tentative ceilings were given for activiti 


1 Japan 


Mr. Brownson. You see, the thing about this—this confuses the 
daylights out of us in Congress when we are considering appropria- 
tions. Of course, it is primarily a problem of the Appropriations 
Committee, and its subcommittees, but when you have these man- 
years of people scattered all over the map and you have money going 
to this agency to support that agency, It becomes a rather difficult 
proposition for us in considering appropriations, and it becomes very 
difficult for the general public in looking over the budget and trying 
to figure out who is spending what and how much the Department is 
above last year or below. And when you try to take a worldwide 
personnel inventory, as Senator Byrd and his Committee on Non- 
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essential Expenditures do, you run into a situation where every 
overall worldwide personnel inventory that is taken differs because 
you have so many decisions to make, that are purely subjective 

decisions, that when you are all done getting an accurate inventory 
of United States personnel and charging them back against a fund 
it is almost an impossibility. That is why [ wondered, if in your 
personnel experience, if there was any other way that this could be 
done? Our problem is this. We have now set up the Information 
Service as a separate agency; now our problem : going to be to watch 
that they don’t turn around and justify and hire more people to do 
the jobs that are already being done by your support people without 
releasing your support people, and that way we could get an endless 
duplication and triplication of personnel which is a difficult thing to 
follow up. 

Mr. CLeveLanp. There has been so far in Tokyo at least, no evi- 
dence of that trend. 

Mr. Govenu. No, but it has existed, and the thing that is important 
from the actual operating viewpoint, right down at the working level 
where you are getting the job done is that if you do have individuals 
who come out and this man says, “I am being paid out of the USIS 
appropriation” and this man is paid out of the State Department 
appropriation you always have that little problem that comes up, 
“Who is my boss?” and “Whom do I work for?” but where you pool 
in this fashion there isn’t any question. The money is exchanged at 
the Washington level, the individual sent out and he says as he comes 
out, “I’m with a State Department appointment—I am in the State 
Department.’’ He doesn’t know how much of he himself is chargeable 
to USIS and to that extent, yes, it is much better at the working 
level to have them all pooled together and all paid out of the same 
source, because then one man is the boss and there isn’t any question 
about it. The other thing is, of course, there are a lot of jobs that 
you can’t separate. J am thinking about our disbursing officer. He 
disburses for practic ally every agency in town with the exce ption of 
the military. There is no way to split him up. You just don’s know 
how to do it. He wears two hats; he is the State Department dis- 
bursing officer and he is also the Treasury Department disbursing 
officer and he will pay any bill for anybody who comes to him and 
which comes to him properly certified for payment. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, now, just in that example, might it not be 
the smart thing to do to let the Treasury Department maintain the 
disbursing facilities all over the world with the exception of the mili- 
tary, just as the military would be inclined to let the agent finance 
officer do it, and let him support all operations in the area, charged 
against Treasury. 

Mr. Goveu. It would probably have merit. It’s the same sort of 
thing you run into States— 

Mr. Brownson. Then you would fall back on the other thing and 
when you have a little tag-end unit, you could attach them for admin- 
istration and supply, as they do in the armed services. Where they 
have a little separate battalion somewhere they attach it to a division 
for administration and supply, which means there is no policy control 
at all but they do have the obligation of feeding them, clothing them, 
outfitting them, and providing the necessary high-level administration. 

Mr. Govuau. So often our disbursing officer at the post, however, is 
someone who has been hired by State Department to do other func- 
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tions. In the smaller posts he may well be the general services officer 
as well as the disbursing officer. He may be the one who goes out to 
meet the courier and pick up the mail! and that type of thing. In the 
larger posts, yes, vou could do it. There wouldn’t be any question 
about it. It would be very comparable to the situation Treasury 
has established in the States at the present time. For an agency in 
Kansas City there is one man in the Treasury who is paying all bills. 
Regardless of what agency you are, vou certify the bill to him and he 
pavs it. Out here, of course, he fits into our pattern, and even in 
Tokyo, as large as Tokyo is. he has other duties to perform other than 
his actual disbursing duties. It will take a little study. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Well, then, I would think he would have to stay 
under the Department of State. 

Mr. Govan. Well, historically it has grown up that way. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Yes. 

Mr. Govan. Since the State Department for so many vears was the 
only agency that was represented in the field. 

Mr. Brownson. Then that being the case let’s look at it from the 
other side and consider whether or not, as far as the effect on State 
Department appropriations and other agency appropriations, whether 
it is fiscally an intelligent course to follow to attempt to try to separate 
this man into striped sections or whether you better just give him to 
State, charge him to State, and the money ultimately comes out of the 
same pocket anyway, and I don’t know whether you create more con- 
fusion by letting that be one of the functions of the Department of 
State to provide local disbursing services outside of the United States, 
period, and charge the function to them. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I would think so. 

Mr. CLevELAND. And give the money that you would otherwise 
give the USIS for that purpose to the State Department. 

Mr. Brownson. That’s right. In other words, then you would 
come in with a disbursing officer budget and that disbursing officer 
budget would cover the operations for disbursing for everyone except 
the armed services. It would be very much like the slowly develop- 
ing General Services Administration concept in the United States. 
That was one of the reasons that it had to be brought into effect. 
Everybody was using buildings, everybody was using services. There 
was no way you could charge a part of a man in the Post Offic e, who 
took charge of renting the warehouse for somebody for the Customs, 
to stow the Christmas packages back against Customs, and it got so 
complex that GSA just provided that housekeeping. Well, inasmuch 
as the State Department operates everywhere that we have any kind 
of an operation at all, it might be a consideration. It would be put 
in as one of the functions of the State Department and provided for in 
your budget. And the other agencies do not put this type of an indi- 
vidual in their budget, because they are entitled to get service from you 
as part of your functions and your appropriation would be increased 
this much in order to provide it. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Right along that same line, I am curious how the 
charges for office space of USIA will be accounted for from now. They 
occupy embassy space now; don’t they? 

Mr. Goueu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. It is the intention that they shall continue to occupy 
embassy space? 
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Mr. Gouau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you propose to charge them a rental based on 
a cubic foot, or what? 

Mr. Gouau. Well, our space itself is Government-owned so there 
isn’t any question oO} rental, but on the utilities they pay their own 
pro rata share. I hadn’t intenced to bring that up until we talked 
about budget and fiscal matters, but I might show you the rather 
complicated form which went into the Department of State this year 
in connection with the planning of their money for the 1954 fiscal 
vear, in which every type of service which could be rendered for any 


agency was listed on a check sheet and against each agency we indi- 
cated whether or not we were supplying that type of service to them. 
An attempt is being made apparently not this vear, although it is 
for the USIS this vear, but apparently or possibly this year the 
D> partment may think about bilin r these agencies for the type ol 
ines we do for them ‘ lv, insofar as any other agency 
USIS, is concer! . no contribution is made to State Depart- 

ment whatever tor services periormed, but it does take man-vyears. 
For example, in coming into Japan, everybody who comes into Japan 
be brought in in some catego! He is brought in as a repre- 
entative of the United States Government He is working for 
National Shipping Administration, Bhik KBIS or whatever one of 
hem, Treasury Department, or Justice Department people; so we 
loosely have an arrangement with the Foreign Office in which they 
hall be considered as attached to the Embassy and to all those people 
o all of the benefits which are given our pines For example, they 
et the Foreign Offies dentification ecard: ey may register their 
vehi les with the Fore 1g} Office: Lhe lore ion Office will arrange for 
them to get their drivers’ permits and they are granted customs-free 
entry We have to arrange all that. There is a certain amount of 


paperwork connected with all of that. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any fee involved in that? 

Mr. Gover. There is no fee It is just the time, the man-hours 
for ourselves whi hi is involve 

Mr. Brownson. I meant that many of these are representatives of 
nongovernmental agencies Is that correct? 

Mr. Goveu. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Brownson. It would seem to me in line with the current philos- 
ophy that is being developed in Washington 

Mr. Govan. Excuse me, sir, did you say ‘“‘nongovernmental’’? 

Mr. Brownson. Nongovernmental. 

Mr. Goucu. Nonstate 

Mr. Brownson. Nonstate but otherwise departmental. 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir sut as far as they are concerned we repre- 
sent them all to the Foreign Office as being staff officers of the Embassy 
and to all of them go the privileges which are written into the Japanese 
law as being granted on a reciprocal basis to any staff members of the 


Embassy Sut there is an amount of paper work on it. You just 
don’t do it casually You have to write a note to the Foreign Office 
and say the Mr. John Smith is coming in and that gets him on the 
record as coming into Japan. Once he gets in you have to write a 


note and send his pictures over to them to have an ID card issued for 


him; his furniture arrives, so you must write another note over to them 
and ask that he be granted customs-free entry—which is finally done. 
[t’s a time-consuming thing and it is a costly thing. In the past these 
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other agencies have just sort of accepted it as something that we are 
supposed to do for them because we were in that type of business. 
But, possibly, if it is looked at maybe we could drop a job; maybe we 
wouldn’t have to pay the salary of some man, or possibly we could 
keep him on and somebody else pay his salary. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, that may we ll be a function that you may 
have to perform. The thing I am anxious to do, in your particular 
case, is to be sure the State Departinent winds up by having some 
time left to spend in its representational activities and it isn’t engaged 
primarily in bookkeeping and cross-billing as its major ope ration. It 
seems to me that we can sometimes get into so much red tape when 
we are trying to get budgets sorted out that we forget the expense 
both of the budget expenditures and of the sorting out processes is 
borne by the same guy who pays ¢ all the bills—the taxpayer. That is 
why we have been particularly interested in this field of the inter- 
agency relationships Sut it seems to me that the logical way to 
handle that, having just had the problem popped here, is to regard 
that as a Department of State function, which is a justifica tic yn for 
X dollars in your budget. On that basis you get the money but you 
get it under the conditions that you will use it to support these other 
operations, and regard it just as an expense of the Department of 
State, because—this business of charging Sack I am afraid that if 
it were possible to run an analysis on it we would find out that in 
many cases it was like the small-purchase orders that were traced and 
to enter and purchase a $10 article was costing something like $15 or 
$16 at one time. I am afraid sometimes that the bookkeeping and 
the interagency transfers of funds on this thing may amount to more 
money than the total amount that is involved in me transaction 
That is why we were kind of interested in getting your field reaction 

Mr. Goucu. Always when you talk to administrative people, they 
always thinking about that little pot of money they have to operate 
their own shop and they are always thinking of it in the sense of 
whether or not they may have to spend it for somebody else, because, 
even though, while we like to think uae it from the broad view, we 
have to recognize the fact that each department has its own appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Brownson. I agree with you, but if that were given you for 
that specific purpose and were so labeled that your responsibility is 
to provide this service for other Government departments, therefore 
the total State Department appropriation will be increased by X 
amount and then, of course, we get out the subtracting end and then 
we say: “Since this is the case and since this is no longer charged 
against the Department, the other agencies would be decreased by 
Y amount.” It would seem to me to be a better accounting than the 
way it is handled now. 

Mr. Gouau. It would be wonderful. I agree with vou, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We have, I think, prepared at the staff’s request 
and supplied to us in Washington, an analysis by name also as the 
breakdown of each one of these officers and the classification of the 
individual; the grade; the salary; and the status. 

Mr. Govan. And which we know generally as our “‘staffing pattern.’ 

Mr. Brownson. Staffing pattern. I will ask for unanimous con- 
sent that the Breakdown of Embassy Personnel Authorizations, by 
Foreign Service Category, which has just been supplied by Mr. Gough, 
and the staffing pattern for the Tokyo Embassy, which is included in 
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volume 2 of the staff study on Japan, be included in the record at this 
point. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(Exhibits 17 and 18 follow:) 


Exuipit 17.—BrReakpowN oF Empassy PerSonnEL AUTHORIZATIONS, BY 
FOREIGN SERVICE CATEGORY 


Authorized gth 
rear init . Foreigr ‘oreigT 
Servic Sa a Service 
office fficers officers locals 
( f M ) l l 4 ] 
2. Off I Att 2 1 2 
4 D ) 0 0 42 103 
} s 18 24 
ge ¢ wl («id i ! 
l x 28 
7 Du 2 { ) ) 2 0 
S&. i ) ( ) 0 
22 8 101 183 


Exuisit 18.—ComMPARATIVE COMPLEMENTS IN JAPAN Parp FROM THE “‘SALARIES 
YD ExpEeNsEsS’’ APPROPRIATION 


Ar i Lo Americans Locals 
144 $2 97 1952 184 260 
19H 4 69 1953 194 215 
19 l 112 1954 14 17 
Complement summary Japan 
Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Americans Locals Americans Locals 
loky« 
‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriatior 149 157 103 108 
Administrative support and other reimbursements 42 103 28 79 
rotal, Tokyo 191 260 131 187 
Kobe 
“Salaries and expenses”’ appropriatior 18 24 17 18 
Administrative support and other reimbursements 3 23 2 15 
Total, Kobe ee phew 21 47 19 33 
Yokohama 
“Salaries and expenses’”’ appropriation 14 lf 12 12 
Administrative support and other reimbursements l 7 l 5 


Total, Yokohama... i _ 15 23 13 17 
Fukuoka: 
Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation 5 . 4 5 
Administrative support and other reimbursements l 13 1 9 
rotal, Fukuoka 7 a 6 21 5 | 14 
Nagoya 
“Salaries and exnenses’’ appropriation 6 6 6 4 
Administrative support and other reimbursements 0 10 0 | 7 


Total, Nagoya = aE 7 - £ 6 16 6 11 


Sapporo 


‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation __- 2 4 3 3 
Administrative support and other reimbursements 1 6 0 4 
Total, Sapporo__....-. eibelaipiclatltdibi>ciawraiatbailntels 3 10 3 7 
Grand total _. ‘ etcedibicssecnne pesece 242 377 177 269 
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Key: 
MS—Marital status 
M— Married 


S—Single (divorced, widow, etc., indicated as single 
M Status 
2 Number of dependents (includes wife 
2—Number of dependents at post e., M/2/l1—Married, 2 dependents, 1 a 
TOKYO, AUG. 31, 1953 
Po 
Positio ] Incumbent Grade 
OFFICE OF THE ( F OF MISssIO 














CM-2 Set wy S 5-10 
CM-3. Ste iph wski 11 
CM-4 Deputy chic O-1 
CM-5 Secretary S 
CM e assi S 
Local « tr iSs il 

OFFICE OF I ATTACHE 
CLE-1. Legal officer (chief of branch O-2 Julius Bas R-2 
CLE-2. Legal officer O-3/5-1 Paul R. Brumby R-4 
CLE-3. Stenographer l Dorothy Coffin 5-13 
Lo mpl s: Clerk 

OFFICE OF LABOR AFFAIRS 
CLA-1. Labor officer (counselor of Embassy} Samuel D. Berger oO 
CLA-2. Economic officer bo Al Taylor . 
CLA-3. Clerk-stenographer -. S-13 Mary Hunt S-12 
Local employees 


Economic assistant 
Typist. 


POLITICAL DIvis! 


P-1. Political officer aia . O-1 Vacant os O- 
P-2. Secretary _ S-11 Betty Barwick S 


POLITICAL REPORTS RRANCH 


PR-1. Political officer (need of branch Ms O-4/8-4 | William Leonhart oO 
PR-2. Stenographer Estelle Gorsuch S-11 
PR-3. Political officer (area 1 Robert O. Blake... O-4 
PR-6. Political officer (area 3) (Chinese lan Larus Lutkins a O-4 
guage 
PR-7. Political officer on O-4/S-! Richard Donald O 
PR-8. Stenograpner ‘ S-13 Mary Pollock , S-13 
PR-9¥. Political officer (area 5 < ..| O-4/8-6 | Richard Lamb O-5 
PR-11. Stenographer sash sana S-13 Francis Martowski S-13 
PR-13. Political officer on : Nicholas Radford S-§ 
PR-14. Stenographer--_- 4 oad Lila J. Elliott 3-13 
PR-15. Political officer Vacant oion 
PR-17. Political officer Richard Ouderkirk 8-9 
LIAISON RRANCH 

PL-2. Stenographer eee ‘ ; Aileen Hedrick... -- 8-12 
PL-4. Political officer (treaty affairs O-4/S-4 | Richard B. Finn ---| O-4 
PL-5, Stenographer.. aacsntiedataiain an 5-13 Dorothy LaRiviers 5-13 
Legal employees 


Clerk. 
Messenger. 
PRESS TRAN§$LATION AND ANALYSIS UNIT 

Local employees: 

Translaters-interpreters. 

Translators 

News analyst. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES TRANSLATION UNIT 
Local employees 

News analyst (supervisor). 

Translators-interpreters. 

Translator. 

INTERPRETER SERVICE UNIT 


Local employees: Translator-interpreters. 


ilary 





, 800 


047 


3, 150 


, 200 
, O95 


3, 531 


10, 330 


4047 


9, 430 
047 


S65 


6,113 
, 270 
713 
, 270 


3, 270 


4,719 


3, 891 
, 263 
3, 270 
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M/3 
M/5 


3 
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OKYO. AUG ) ( t 
I ) 
} } Marital 
) 5 r 
Statu 
i 
k V R x M /2/2 
) ) M /6/6 
) I ( { M/1/1 
= | WW O-4 ‘ M/1/1 
; iv M 1 l 
t » 67 ~ 
I g 
7 ; M 
V1 /9/9 
oO { S 
I r€ 3 
rie ( M 
} M Vi S 
OL ) ( I i S 
} } ‘ 270) S 
| 1 ~ 
0 g 
I \ I 50) M 
) 230) 3 
) ) » 436 
I 4 } 
PT) Qo 
} 
( 
. 
( 
} V I \ 3 
FA il ( ) { & 649 M /2/2 
FA—4 S 1,2 M 
I 
( 
( RD 
t SUI ENE 
CG i 1 la 0-2 12. 550 M/2/2 
‘ I 3 4.167 S 
EX Et IVE Ss 
( t ( W. Garland | O 1,430  M/3/2 
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rOKYO, 


C-3. Mailand records clerk superviso 








Clerk 
Mess« 
Otte r 
( SULAI I K 
C Passport and citize p offic 
C-6. Consular 
C Consular clerk 
C-8,. Consular ¢ i 
C-9, Ster pl 
Local emplo 
rranslator ty] 
Clerk 
\ le operator 
PASSPO! AND ¢ ZENSHIP BRANCH 
oc-3. P pp ind n p officer 
OC-—4. Passport and citizer p officer 
OC-6. Consular assistant 
! tizer ip clerk 
zenst clerk 
ISEI CITIZ¥ IF 
CG-10 port tize flies 
Local ¢ ver 
GENERAL C¢ AR BE CH 
CG-1. Consular officer (head of branch 
CG-3. Co llar clerk 
Local employes 
Consular a int 
Clerk eS 
Clerk ‘ 
Clerk te | 
Clerk f 
General clerks 
VETERANS FF 
CG. Consular officer (veteran aff 
Local employee Clerk 
VISA BRANCH 
CV-1. Visa officer (head of branch 
CV-2. Secretary 
CV+A. Visa officer 
CV Visa officer 
CV-6. Visa officer 


CV 
CV 
CV 
Lo 


8. Visa assistant 
9. Visa assistant 
10. Visa assistant 
socal employees 
Consular assistant 
Clerks 

lypists 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


1. Administrative officer (chief of division 


6. Director 
School 
7. Stenographer 


A 
A-2. Secretary 
A 
A 


(Foreign Service Language 


Al 
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G. 31, 1953—Continued 


*osition 


las | bent 
1 tion 
S-11 Bor e O’ Kane 
12 Susan M. MeCurd 
O-4/S | is M fir 
Har W ood 
Ma J. Davy 
Eileen Brolley 
Wil Bre 
oO S-8 Helen K. I 





Jeannette Callu 
S-12 Emanuel Schwar 
S-12 Wil MecCart 

Jean N 

O-4/S-9 Yuki G, ¢ uk 

oO os I h W. Hoff 

2 Alma Hall 

/S-1 Isat I I 

O-4/s Henry | versagt 
S-11 Mildred Hitson 

O-5/S-8 John F. Knowk 
Oo S-6 Dorothy Dugan 
O-5/S-6 Marguerite W te 

head 
S-11 Lusian Ros 
S-11 C. John § iraro 
S-11 Fern N ystedt-Lysell 
O-3/S-1 | Leo Gough 


5-11 Wilma Mayo 
Eleanor rdan 


Avis Schilling 


( 
S-il 
S-1] 
O-5 
S-12 
3.9 
S_& 
S 
~ 12 
o- 
S-9 
S-10 
O-6 
8-19 
S-12 
~ ) 
S—~192 
ge 
S.19 
12 


Salar 
$3, 531 
4, 047 
| 
4, 047 
116 
19. 
913 
; $1 
1,71 
4 651 
7, 041 
% 651 
4, 39 
4, SUY 
4,443 
4, 993 
3, 651 
3, 771 
9, 710 
} 531 
7, 005 
3, 531 
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Mer 
M /4/4 
M 2 
i 

M 
M/l/t 


M/2/2 
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TOKYO, AUG. 31, 1953—Continued 


Position 
Position No. and title classi- Incumbent 
fication 


PERSONNEL BRANCH 


P-1. Personnel officer (head of branch).....| O-4/S-3 | Earle Cleveland 
PO BOG inbkcwecediithwotdascdedés ; 8-12 Margaret Grantham 


>> 


EMPLOYEES UTILIZATION SECTION 


Placement officer........--- — O-5/S-7 | Ollie Edmundson 
Placement officer .....- - O-5/8-7 | Vacant... 





TRANSACTIONS SECTION 
APE-6. Personnel technician................. 8-9 Vacant... : . 
MEDICAL UNIT 
APE-8. Nurse._. ; 8-9 Camille Legeay 
CLASSIFICATION SECTION 
APC-1. Classification officer. -.- O-4/S-6 | Frances Lafferty. 
GENERAL SERVICES BRANCH 
AG-1. General services officer (head of | O-4/S-3 | Rue Link. 
branch). 
AG-2. Secretary satin 8-12 Letitia Flynn. 
MATERIAL CONTROL UNIT 


AGS-3. Procurement and supply officer O-5/S-8 | James R. Connolly 
nt 


AGS-4. Procurement and supply assistant 5-10 Robert Prieto 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING UNIT 


A GS-5. Shipping supervisor S-10 Yukinobu Fujicka 
AGS-7. Cargo supervisor : is William Weyer. 


PROCUREMENT UNIT 
AGS-8. Procurement and contract officer -.. Duncan Laing 
MOTOR TRANSPORT SECTION 


AGM-1. Garage superintendent 8-10 Stephen Shuttack 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
SECTION 


AGT-1, Transportation supervisor S-9 Andrew Andrenovich 


REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND 
BILLETIN SECTION 


AGB-1. Billeting officer Ss Jack Vrooma 
COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS SECTION 


AGC-1. Communications supervisor - W. Lawrence Young 
AGC-2, Communications technician William Johnson 


FILES AND RECORDS UNIT 


AGC-3. Mail and records supervisor _ - S-9 Rudolph Soldan 
AGC-4. Mail and records clerk - -- S-12 Margaret Crowley. 
AGC-5. Mail and records clerk. _- S-12 Erma Schumaker 
AGC-6. M and records clerk __. S-13 Richard Barter 





AGC-7, Mail and records clerk Doyle Gentry 


CODE UNIT 


AGC-10. Communications supervisor 8-10 R. Albaugh. 

AGC-11. Communications supervisor’s as 8-11 Louise Ackerman. . 
sistant 

AGC-13. Clerk.......... aa 8-12 Ethel Henderson 
MAIL AND POUCH UNIT 

AGC-16. Mail and pouch supervisor... 8-13 Chris Athos 

AGC-17. Mail and pouch clerk 8-13 Noel Kreisher 


TP 


Marital 
status 


$9, 201 | M/3/3 
4,107; 8 


5, 673 





4,443 8 

| 
7, 221 Ss 
8, 72 M/i/1 
3,891/ § 
5,673 | M/2/2 
3, 891 5 





oe 
mn 


5, 223 s 
4, 047 NS} 


6, 681 M/i/1 


5, 893 8 
4,167 | M/2/2 





3, 390 
3, 270 


Rn 
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TOKYO, AUG 31, 1953—Continued 


Position 





Position No. and title classi- Incumbent Grade, Salary —— 
fication ? 
MESSENGER UNIT 
AGC-18. Classified messenger_._. ...-.---| George Kublick -.--| 8-11 $4,047 | M/I/1 
AGC-20. Classified messenger " Theodore Johnson - -. 5-13 3, 150 8 
BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH | 
AB-1, Budget and fiscal officer (chief of | O-4/S-3 | G. O. Barraclough.-...| 8-3 9,441 | M/1/1 
branch). 
AB-3. Secretary......-- S-12 Caroline Hasenkamp..| S-12 3, 651 | Ss 
DISBURSING AND ACCOUNTS SECTION | 
ABD-1. Disbursing officer..................-. O-4/S-6 | Boyce Powell. -.-...-- 8-6 7, 041 M/2/1 
VOUCHER SECTION 
ABP-1. Voucher and payroll supervisor 8-11 Jane Culpepper...... S-10 4, 563 & 
(accountant). 
ABV-1. Voucher and payroll assistant. .-.--- 8-11 Sue Newton.......-- -| 8-12 3, 891 8 
SECURITY BRANCH 
AS-1. Regional security officer (head of S+4 Frederick York.......| 8-7 6, 627 | M/2/2 
branch 
AS-2. Regional security officer --.. ae S-5 Donald Korisko ‘ 8-7 6, 267 | M/1/1 
AS-4. Stenographer ---- wae 8-12 Gloria H. Benita S-12 3, 531 8 
Local employees 
Investigators 
Clerk. 
MARINE CUARDS 
AS-5. Marine guard M. Sgt. 8. Donavan.-- « 
AS-6. Marine guard ‘ T. Sgt. W. Mahoney 
AS-7. Marine guard Set. R. Cavinder = 
AS-8. Marine guard ‘ Sgt. M. Prite < 
AS-9. Marine guard Set. R. Calassa 
AS-10. Marine guard Cpl. R. Hartin, Jr a 
AS-11. Marine guard----- Cpl. T. Weirich, Jr 
AS-12. Marine guard_-- : Cpl. S. Fenner 
AS-13. Marine guard--.-. Cpl. Gibson... - 
AS-14. Marine guard Cpl. Britton 
CONSULATE GENERAL, KOBE, JAPAN, AUG. 31, 1953 
OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER 
K-1. Principal officer 0-2 Ralph Blake O-2 | $11,850 | M/1/1 
K-2. Executive officer O-4/8-4 | Glen Bruner 0-3 9,730 | M/I/1 
kK-3. Stenographer S-12 Gabrielle Stalder S-12 3, 531 8 
POLITICAL DIVISION 
KP-1. Political officer O-4/8S-4 | David L. Osborn Oo 7,263 | M/2/2 
Local employees j 
l'ranslator. 
ECONOMIC AND CONSULAR SECTION, 
OSAKA UNIT 
KOE-1. Economic officer O-5/S-7 | J. V. Martin, Jr O-4 7,863 | M 
KOE-2. Consular officer (invoice and noto- | O-6/S-10 | Richard Courtney O-5 5, 313 8 
rial 
KOE-3. Stenographer 8-12 Hatsuye L. Inouye S-13 3,270 | M/I/l 
Local employees 
Economic assistant 
Clerks 
Messenger. 
Chauffeur. 
Economic Section, Kose UNIT 
KKE-. Economic officer O-5/S-7 | Robert L. Brown S-6 6, 681 M/1/1 
KKE-5. Stenographer — 8-12 Mary McKeown 8-13 3, 270 


Local employees 
Economic assistant. 
Economic clerk. \ 
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y f e office 
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{ NS SFE ION 
ASSPORT AND CITIZENSHI? 
Y¢ l fficer 
YC-2. Pas rt and citizenshiy 
Y‘ Pas ri enship a 
Y C4. Pass 1 citizenship a 
Lo employee Clerk 
VISA NIT 
YV Visa offic 
Y V-2. Visa assistant 
Local employees: Clerk 
SHIPPIS 
Y¢ Shipping officer 
YCS Shipping a tant 
I 


ocal emy loyet 


I 
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Invoice clerk 
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\t | 

J Richardso 
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NERAL, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Lawrence Ta 
Ss Stepnar 


Mar c n Qu 


Charles M. Gerrit 
Lawrence Mitchel 


(rer Va Sawyer 


Marcia Martir 


Vacant 
Margaret White 


William Sherm 


Viola French 


JAPAN 


‘ontinued 


rrade, & ry 
O-6 $4, 9903 
5-12 l 
5-10 , 223 
O- 4 13 
S-13 3, 150 
S-1 5, SOI 
S-13 3, 270 
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O-2 | $1 

4 
5-13 
5-4 
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S-12 
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2, 550 
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3, 531 
4, 167 


4,193 
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M 
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EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
4-1. General services ass 
A-3. Mail and records ck 
ail employees 

Custod 


Cashier- 


istant 


rk 








ccountant 





Telephone operator and receptior 
lect 
carpents 

Gardne 

Janitor 

Charwon 

Chauffeur 

Messenger 

Local employees (information centers), loca 
Yokoh 
Me hanic, 
Janitor 


CONSULATI 


OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER 
F-1. Principal officer 
Local employee rranslator 

ECONOMIC AND ( SULAR SECTIO 


C-2. Passport and citizenship 


I 
FS-3. Visa clerk 
L, 


ocal employees 











Interviewer 
Visa clerk, 
Citizenship clerk 
A DMINIST IVE SECTIO 
FA-1. Consular officer iminist ea t 
int 
FA-2. Mail and records clerk 
Local employ 
Clerk (administrative 
Clerk (accountant 
Chauffeur mechanic 
Motor pool chief 
Watchman 
Local employees 
Locals, Fukuoka 
Janitors. 
Watchman 
Clerk. 
Locals, Nagasaki: Janitor 
Locals, Kumanoto: Janitors 
Locals, Kokura: Janitors. 


54670—54——__8 
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classi Incumbent 


William Mi 


S-12 Rudolph We 


FUKUOKA, AUG. 31, 1953 


O-4/S—¢ Joseph irhell 
S-11 M hew Smith 
S-11 Ell Cuniff 
S-1( Geor B ] 


S-12 Margaret McCluskey 
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CONSULATE, NAGOYA, AUG. 31, 1953 


Position Marital 


Locals, Nagoya: Janitors 
Locals, Nagano 


Position No. and title lassi- | Incumbent Grace! Salary ataten 
fication 
OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER | | 
| 
NG-1. Principal officer O-4/8-6 | William Bruns 0-5 $6,113 | M/4/4 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DIVISION 
, , | 
NGE-1. Economic and political reporting J. Robert Wilson 0-4 5,093 | M/i/1 
officer 
Local employees | > 
Clerks 
Translator-interpreter | | 
CONSULAR DIVISION 
NGC-1. Consular officer (chief of section O-6/S-9 | Faith Andrus 8-9 4,899; § . 
NGC-2, Consular assistant O-5/S-11 | Rosa Talamonti 8-12 | 3,771 | Ss 
Local employees | 
Clerks 
Clerk-stenographer | 
| 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
NGA-1. Administrative assistant O-6/S-10 | Donald Scott 8-12 3, 771 5 
NGA-2, Clerk-stenographer S-12 Helen Brady 8 13 | 3,771 | 5 
Local employees | | 
Administrative clerks | | 
Chauffeur. 
Janitor 
Local employees (information center | | 
| 
| 


— 
yilerman | 
Local Kanazawa | 
Tanite rs 
. | 
Craftsman 


CONSULATE, SAPPORO, AUG. 31, 1953 


OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER 


S-1. Principal officer e O-4/S-6 | Harry Pfeiffer ..| 0-5 $6,713 | M/2/2 
Local employees 

rranslator 

Interpreter-translator. 


CONSULAR AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 





S-3. Consular officer (administrative assist- | O-6/S-9 | Robert Sims —— 0-6 4, 993 8 
ant 

S-4. Consular assistant (stenographer O-6/S-11 | Charlotte Landrum. 8-12 3, 771 S 
Local employees . 

Ch suffeur mechanic 

Administrative aide 

Tr tor clerk 

, 





Incumbent should be Japanese language officer 

Mr. Gover. Within the staff corps there is no indication here as to 
any grade level so that when we say there are 42 within the Adminis- 
trative Division—there are 42 who may range from FSS-14 to FSS-2. 
Any place within that category. Now the Department “I don’t know 
that I’ve seen it in any regulation—but the Department’s approach is 
that an FSS-9 or higher is in the officer category. 

Mr. Brownson. You might give us a little information about the 
operation of your personnel program here insofar as the assessment of 
the experience, training, and competence of your personnel is con- 
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cerned. In other words, what we are trying to get at is, on the oper- 
ating level here are you getting the type of personnel you need and is 
the personnel setup operating under the instructions of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service personnel regulations such that 
you are able to recognize initiative and shift personnel enough to get 

flexibility and the adequate staffing that you want here? Are you 
able to get good raw material and are you able to use that material to 
the maximum effectiveness in deve loping } your staff, or are there some 
bugs that might be cluttered up? I think possibly Mr. Cleveland 
might like to answer that question. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would say that in general we are getting a very 
satisfactory level of employee here in Tokyo within the Embassy. 
My own experience in the State Department goes back 4 years and 
before that I was appointed for several years in the Department of the 
Army in civilian personnel work, and I have been very favorably im- 
pressed with all the levels of personnel we have had in the Department 
of State as compared with those I have encountered in the Department 
of the Army in civilian personnel complements. 

Mr. Brownson. How do you requisition your personnel? I mean, 
in the Army you would use the specification serial number of some 
type. Do you requisition or is supply automatic on transfer? 

Mr. CLEvELAND. The supply is supposed to be automatic although 
we do have a good deal of correspondence between here and the De- 
partment in letting them know our more pressing personnel needs in 
order to expedite recruitment, assignment, and transfers of certain 
types of personnel to the Embassy. 

Mr. Brownson. Are you entitled to request personnel by name to 
fill vacancies? 

Mr. CLeveLanp. We can but it isn’t the usual case that we do so. 
We have on occasion done that. Sometimes we may get the individ- 
ual and sometimes we may not. You are referring now to requesting 
personnel who are already in the Foreign Service at another post rather 
than requesting someone from the outside? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. Of course your supply comes from both 
places? 

Mr. CLeveLaAnp. That is correct. Mainly in the last few months, 
of course, they have come from other posts because new hiring has 
come to almost a complete standstill in the Department of State 
since last February. Basically it works like this: the Department of 
State is the final authority on personnel staffing in the terms of the 
staffing pattern which you have. Although they are the final author- 
ity and the issuing agency for the staffing pattern, they nevertheless 
expect from use a continuous evaluation of that staffing pattern in 
terms of our needs here in the Embassy. We, therefore, every few 
months go into the Department of State with major recommendations 
for changing the staffing pattern and in between times we make a lot 
of recommendations for minor adjustments, in terms both of the 
staffing pattern and the assignments of particular people. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you sometimes warp your staffing pattern as 
we used to warp our T. QO. in the service? 

Mr. CLeveLANb. Warp them? Do you mean pad them? 

Mr. Brownson. Oh, you were on the Department of the Army 
level. You probably didn’t realize what we were doing underneath. 
But we used to use people for entirely different things than they were 
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in the TO, for in order to make the thing workable while we were 
waiting for the changes that you were talking about. In other words, 
where a TO doesn’t work, your first obligation is to report that it 
isn’t working and ask for a change or review of the situation, then in 
the meantime we would have to extemporize an awful lot. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. We do that 

Mr. Brownson. And a man might be over here as a—you might 
for example have seven enlisted men assigned to the G—5 section and 
the G-—5 section was doing very little and the G-—1 section was loaded 
so we would have them carried on the paper over there but shoot them 
over here until we could get the extensions that we needed. 

Mr. Creve ann. I think that is something which is necessarily 
practiced by every Foreign Service post considering that we operate 
such a long distance from our source of supply. So far as internal 
reassignments are concerned, we however do not simply make these 
assignments purely on the basis of the post needs, but we also attempt 
to develop the potentialities of the employees themselves by con- 
scientiously changing people and rotating them from one assignment 
to another 

Mr. Brownson. You mean you have a sort of career management 
program which operates in the individual’s best interests? 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Yes; and as these people work out on these jobs 
we request the Department for their assignment to these other posi- 
tions. That is not the same as requesting their promotions, however, 
because the promotion system in the Department of State, or in the 
Foreign Service, operates on a worldwide basis and which operates 
through the medium of an annnal promotion review panel. That is 
for the staff corps—and the Annual Selection Board for the FSO’s. 

Mr. Brownson. How long a period of time are you allowed to try 
a man out on a different job before you have to either put him on that 
job or pull him back? 

Mr. CLEvELAND. There is no requirement in the Department of 
State with respect to how long. We have in our own local regulations 
developed a policy that where the person is to be detailed to another 
position for more than 30 days we make a formal notification to the 
Department of State that he has been detailed so that they will know 
he is over in that other position, and in some cases we request that the 
notification of the detail may be immediately accompanied with a 
request that he be formally assigned to that position. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that is a good local ground rule and good 
procedure. You know we were asked to investigate the death of 
John C. Montgomery, who was not a Foreign Service officer, but who 
was on the Finnish desk in the Department. He had been detailed 
to another job—he was on the Finnish desk—and they simply lost 
him. He was there for 14 months and nobody knew where he was, 
including the central personnel department at State. I thought in 
that connection—and it may have been only for the departmental 
personnel in Washington—I thought we established the fact that 6 
months was the maximum to which an individual could be detailed 
without either assigning him permanently on the job or returning him 
to his original status. 

Mr. Mraper. I think there was some limitation, but in that in- 
stance they even lost his efficiency report, didn’t they? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Oh, ves. They had nothing on him. 
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Mr. Govan. We don’t have that problem here, really, because our 
staff is so small that once you put a man in a position, the job has 
to be done—vou have to find an individual to do it—but, as Mr 
Cleveland points out, that if, for example, vour travel clerk has been 
transferred out, it is a job that has to go on every day so vou put some 
one immediately in the iob, and at the end of the month, if they are 
still on the job, we now notify the Department that the job has been 
filled 

Mrs. St. Grorae. Yes 

Mr. Goucu. Next is, the controls on the positions are very tight, 
by the Department We do have certain looseness of action in the 
field but the individuals are specifically picked for a specific job, as for 
instance on the staffing pattern positions—the person is assigned 
definitely to that position and picked for that position at the time he 
comes out. We don’t know the individual, but we assume the Di 
partment knows his qualifications and background are such that he can 
fill that position 

Mr. BROWNSON | believe at this pom uy less there are other ques- 
tions, we will eliminate the questioning on personnel, and, I believe, 
we will eliminate the questioning on Embassy organization since the 
Ambassador, I believe, went into that in quite some detail this morn- 
ing. There may be something else we will want to pick up but that 
will come after a study of the charts and that may be picked up 
Friday. 

Mr. Meaver. Mr. Chairman, I had one question I would like to 
ask Mr. Cleveland 

Mr BROWNSON Mr Meade 

Mr. Mraprer. Mr. Cleveland, I understand vou can request a 
specific individual be transferred either from the Department of Stat 
in Washington or from some other post? 

Mr. Ctevetanp. Yes. There is no prohibition against that 

Mr. Mraper. Has that been done rather frequently? 

Mr. CLtevetanp. No. It’s done very infrequently 

Mr. Mraper. In other words, the Ambassador or the Embass\ 
doesn’t have a great deal to sav about what persons they receive to 
fill vacant positions here? 

Mr. Cievetanno. No. That decision is normally made in the 
Department of State and it is made not by any one individual in 
the Department of State but made by the Appointment and Assign- 
ment Board, which meets frequently, every week or 2 weeks, in which 
the names and records of all of the people who at that time are avail 
able for transfer to another post. Sort of ‘‘throw them into the pot”’ 
as I understand it, and the next assignment of each individual is 
discussed and they try to match the people off with the vacant 
positions that exist at that time. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask the staff if they will check with 
the Department of State in Washington and get us the names of 
the Appointment and Assignment Board as presently constituted, 

(The names of the individuals on this board are set forth in the 
following exhibit.) 

(Exhibit 19 follows:) 
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EXHIBIT 19 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 18, 1954. 
Mr W ALTON Woops. 


Staff Investigator, International Operations Subcommittee, 


Old House Office bu lding, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Woops: This refers to our telephone conversation and supplements 
formation given to you orally by Mr. Howard Mace regarding present member- 
ip of the Appointments and Assignments Board 
The present memb rship ol the Appointments and Assignments Board, which 
meets weekly to consider appoiutments, assignments, and transfers of all Foreign 
Service officer personnel, is as follows 
Chairma Howard P. Mace, Chief, Placement and Career De velopment Branch, 
Personnel Operatio Division, Office of Personnel. Departme nt of State 
Member 
Paul G. Sinderson, Deputy Executive Director, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, Department of State 
Clayton S. Dann, Assistant for Staffing Management, Bureau of European 
Affairs, Department of State 


John G. DeGooyer, Chief, Budget and Management Branch, Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State 

Charles N. Manning, foreign management specialist, Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, Department of State 

Kvle B. Mitchell, executive officer, Bureau of Inspection, Security, and 
Consular Affairs, Department of State 

Douglas M. Crawford, Chief, Agricultural Attaché Branch, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, Department of Agriculture 


Herbert P. Van Blarcom, Assistant Director for Foreign Service Operations, 
Sureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 


James F. Taylor, Chief, Foreign Service Division, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 
If you have any questions regarding this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
wpon us 
Sincerely vours, 
GEORGE F. WILson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel. 

Mr. Goucu. May we go off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, we will go off the record at this time. Will 
you cut the tape, please. 

(Back on the record.) 

Mr. Brownson. I think we will skip, as I say, subject No. 2 on 
Embassy organization at the present time—I think that has been 
reasonably well developed—and go to No. 3, which is United States 
owned or rented properties. I understand the only holdings held by 
the Embassy now which was the property of the Department of State 
owned before the war in Tokyo are the Ambassador’s residence and 
the chancery. Is that correct? 

Mr. Govucu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Both of these are located right here in the Embassy 
compound? 

Mr. Goueu. Within the compound area. Also the two apartment 
houses which are in that compound area, too. They have nine 
apartments in them. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, those apartment houses were recently built, 
were recently acquired? 

Mr. Parsons. No, sir. I can answer that. These were completed 
at the same time as the Embassy residence and the chancery. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that nine apartments each? 

Mr. Govan. No, sir; a total of nine apartments. 

Mr. Brownson. A total of nine. 

Mr. Goveu. Four in one and five in the other. 
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Mr. Brownson. I understand that in addition the Department 
owns now many other residences? 

Mr. Govan. Six residences, sir, and one apartment house which 
was acquired in 1946, I believe, known as the Nonomiya and then 

Mr. Anner. Acquired in 1950. 

Mr. Gover. And then within what is known as the Mitsui com- 
pound there are now two new apartment houses, which we have 
labeled the ‘‘Perry Apartment House” and the ‘Harris Apartment 
House.”’ 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, I see. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Do you consider that you have adequate housing 
facilities now or do you think you are still fairly inadequate for the 
lower echelons and the bachelors, and so forth? 

Mr. Parsons. Perhaps I could answer that from the general point 
of view, Mrs. St. George. We do feel that we do have very adequate 
housing for the most senior officers of the Embassy. We take care 
of them in an excellent way. We also have very adequate housing 
for the most junior personnel given the reduction in force which has 
taken place so far and which is continuing. If we have a continuing 
difficulty, it will be with the personnel who are not quite senior enough 
to live in one of the six Government-owned residences. 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. Yes, 

Mr. Parsons. But who, nevertheless, do have important repre- 
sentational responsibilities; who do have a substantial position to 
maintain in the Japanese community. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you give us an example of the type of official 
who would fall just below the eligibility requirements for occupancy 
of 1 of the 6 houses? 

Mr. Parsons. Well, the first officer who comes to mind is Mr. 
Haraldson, a Foreign Service officer of class 3 who is heading up, 
since the departure of the commercial attaché, the Commercial Office 
and who is also the officer who headed the former Procurement and 
Development Branch. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, did the commercial attaché have a house 
when he was here? 

Mr. Parsons. The commercial attaché occupied one of these apart- 
ments in the compound. 

Mr. Brownson. But he did not have 1 of the 6 houses? 

Mr. Parsons. He did not have 1 of the 6 houses. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Well, then it would almost seem as though more 
houses are required, rather than more apartments, or small housing 
units; isn’t that the case? 

Mr. Parsons. One of two things for this category of personnel. 
Either smaller houses—adequate, but smaller houses than the one 
you saw at lunchtime today. Or else the authority to rent a house 
out in the city, the Government paying the rent allowance which is 
prescribed for that category of personnel] in this post. The difficulty 
with that in Tokyo at this present time is the extreme scarcity of 
suitable rental accommodations and the fact that utility bills are so 
very high that unless an officer digs into his own pocket quite sub- 
stantially he cannot afford to live outside at the standards of living 
that would be suitable for his responsibilities. 
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Mrs. St. Grorce. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Parsons, that the British 
own more houses for their personnel—their Embassy personnel—than 
we do at the present time in Tokoyo? 

Mr. Parsons. They have considerably more than six houses for a 
somehwat smaller staff—for a considerably smaller staff than we have. 
[ would think about 10 houses, but I don’t happen to know offhand. 

Mrs. St. GrorGE. So it would seem as though the houses were the 
part that we were weakest on for those who have a certain amount of 
representation responsibilities to keep up 

Mr. Brownson. Who occupies the six houses now? By position, 
| mean 

Mr. Parsons. The Deputy Chief of Mission, the Chief of the Po- 
litical Division, the Chief of the Economic Division, the Supervising 
Counsul General, the Assistant Chief of the Economic Division, and 
the Assistant Chief of the Political Division. 


Ir. Brownson. I would quite agree with you. I think the com- 
mercial attache has some very important use for representational en- 
tertainment and that type of thing. How many more people are 


there, if you were laying out a program of senior officers whose duties 
require entertaining, who would,require houses? Of course, I know 
it is nebulous where you draw the line, but I’m just trying to get the 
idea of the next 2 or 3 that come underneath to mind as well. 

Mr. Parsons. It’s a matter of judgment, and I would like to check 
it against the staffing pattern but, offhand as a guess, I would say 
that probably there are 6 or 8 fairly senior officers, at least, who do 
have important contacts in the community and who do contribute to 
the prestige and the substantive work which we do. I would like to 
check against Mr. Gough’s view. He is more familiar with the staff- 
Ing pattern 

Mr. Goucnu. We took a position 1n February 1953 with the Depart- 
ment that we thought that a minimum of 20 Government-owned 
houses were needed. Now that of course was made at a point where 
the staff was much larger and before Harris House, the latest apart- 
ment house, came in One big problem at that time was the family 
composition which did not fit into 2-bedroom apartments. The type 
of thing where you have a boy 16 and a girl 15 where you’ve just got 
to have 3 bedrooms. There was no provision until Harris House 
came in to take care of these people. They just had to go out on a 
private rental 

Mr. Brownson. We have a list here which was submitted to us on 
September 11, 1953, as an enclosure to a letter to our counsel, Mr. 
Kennelly, from Edward J. Kerrigan, Deputy Director of the Foreign 
Buildings Operations. In this letter Mr. Kerrigan, who has ap- 
peared frequently before the committee, gave us a list of Government- 
owned property in Japan, in Tokyo, and later also the property owned 
by the Department of State in Yokohama, Nagasaki, Kobe; and also 
a list of the official leases at the Japanese and Korean posts at which 
we intend to call. I would like to ask unanimous consent that these 
documents be included at this point in the record. Hearing no objec- 
tion, I will so order. 

(Exhibit 20 follows:) 
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Exnipir 20 


























SEPT BER 1] ’ 
Ir. EpwarRp C. KENNELLY, 
Brownson Subcommittee, 
Old Ho é O flice R ding Was/ nator a 
Dear Mr. KENNELLY: We are enclosing for your information and use a listi 
of Government-owne both Japan and Korea 
r} major State in Japan is centered in Tokyo \ 
copy, Ta recent oc aed fe vour 1 ormatio! Yo \ 
note that with ( ses occul 1 bv officials havi repr 
sentational respo ibDl S | of the ¢ rnimg owned properties i cate 
ull wns LINES Che rrent red fi e pl the completio f 
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1 oO COnsolda offices ) ut iil era ( i ) I Ma 
] g ) I off could be « i Dba its origina ‘ 
i ipa ho ( I oO ere » ¢ inue ft He ¢ ca ut i l 
( I liquidated finance t perma ffice building Che | 
Buildings Operations fiscal 1955 budget, as of now, includes $700,000 in foreig 
credits for the acquisition of a site and the design of the proposed office | 
y denee complete the Foreign Building Operation plans for this po 
time 
Fukuoka: Office quarters are presently leased and 1 itable Residentia 
provertic are privatelv leased and are verv scarce gn B lings Opera 
tions, in fiseal vear 1954, has $100,000 earmarked in its program for construction 
of consular offices and staff housing 
Kobe The e3 ng leased office spa In the lTokvo Bank suilding ul 
factory in layout, noisv, has poor security and is not representative it Is a 
inadequate from a long-range standpoint Suitable housing has been and 
continue to be a problem at this post lherefore, the Foreign Buildings Opera 
tions acquired the Kobe Club site in 1952 and in fiseal vear has earmarked 
$300,000 for design and construction of a combined office buil und staff ho 
Sapporo Con late offices presel | 4 hine-room I dence oceupl 
the principal officer Office lavout and security are very poor Rental hou 
scarce, expensive, and unsatisfactory Foreign Buildings Operatio ha ur 
marked $100,000 in its fiscal 1954 program for site acquisition, design, and ec 
struction of an office building, official residence, and staff apartments. 
Nagova: Present offices are in the N nal City Bank Building Glass wal 
make this a poor security risk. Foreign Buildings Operations has earmarked 


$100,000 for site, design and construction of an offic building in fiscal 1954 and 
a proposed $100,000 in fiseal 1955 for an official residence and staff housing, site 
design, and construction. 


Korea, Seoul: The Banto Hotel which had previously been the Embas fies 
building has recently been sold back to the Republic of Korea in exchange fo 
the Mitsui Building, plus United States dollars for the difference in value of t] 
two properties Renovations of the Mitsui Building are under way and it 


expected’ that this will be a much more satisfactory office building than the larger 
Banto had been. The maintenance and operating costs of which had been 


19 


staggering. Foreign Buildings Operations in fiscal 1954 has earmarked $131,000 
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for alterations and repairs to the Mitsui Building and repairs to staff housing. 
The present Embassy residence was given to the United States as a gift in 1887 
and is no longer representative as well as being obsolete and expensive to main- 
tai \ new Embassy residence is proposed in our 1955 fiscal budget at an esti- 
mated cost of $175.000. 

There are 2 staff housing compounds at Seoul, 1 containing 8 residences, the 
other 43 residences. The majori of these houses are being returned to the 
Department by the military, but about 1 dozen houses are presently held by 
UNKRA under a revocable license agreement. Preliminary information from 
the post indicates that sufficient habitable houses remain to house all State 
Department personnel when all properties are returned. The extent of repairs 
and maintenance necessary has not yet been forwarded to the Department. 

There is no Government-owned property at Pusan. 

Just as | completed writing the above synopsis of Foreign Buildings Operations 
plans and programs, we received from the Foreign Service Inspection Corps a 
recent inspection report covering Tokyo. Much of the information contained in 
their report is at wide variance with the information which we have in this office. 
Since the information in this report is restricted, we are not at liberty to divulge 
its contents. We think, however, that it might be of value to you if you were to 
attempt to get from Mr. Henderson, Chief of the Foreign Service Inspection 
Corps the comments contained therein regarding the Department’s real property 
holdings. It would be of further interest to us upon your return to receive the 
committee’s opinion as to the adequacy of the housing furnished the Foreign 
Service in Tokyo 


Very truly vours, 








EpwarRp J. KERRIGAN, 
Deputy Director, Foreign Buildings Operations. 


Enelosures: Listing of Government-owned properties in Japan and Korea; 
occupancy report on Tokyo, Japan 


Property list, Japan—Government owned 


Property Acquired Total cost 
vO 
2 Fuj iche 2-story brick (stucco finish 9 roor 38,000 square feet land Mar. 30, 1950_. $70, 556 
28 Fujimict Reinforced concrete, 10-room house Nov. 2, 1950 80, 416 
1, 2, and 3 Reinanzaka-cho Embassy compound Residence, rein- | Dec. 1, 1928 1, 127, 775 
forced concrete, containing 13 rooms 2 apartment houses are small, 
reinforced concrete and contain 9 apartment Ihe chancery is a 2-story, 
reinforced concrete building containing 25,600 square feet 
Mit ind Diet properties. 2 apartment hous A and B A partment ss 2, 062, 922 





building A, completed October 1952, contains 32 efficiencies, 10 one- 

bedroom apartments and 16 duplex apartments. Perry House apart- 

ment building B, 24-unit apartment building. Harris House. Occu- 

i xpected Sept. 15, 1953 

2 of Ne 12, Il-chome, Kudan 7-story, reinforced concrete apartment Dec. 30, 1950 
building containing 36 apartments of various 





338, 479 














1 Nagasaka-cho, Azabu. Reinforced concrete house containing 12 family | Dec. 28, 1950 89, 027 
roor 

2 Ooi Kaneki-cho. 2-story, tiled roofed wooden residential structure con- | Aug. 28, 1951_- 23, 839 
ta z 10 family roomis 

2 of ». 14, Nigashi Toriizaka-cho. 2-story frame dwelling containing 7 | Dec. 26, 1950 s 9, 847 
family roor 

14, Komogome, Hayashi-cho. 2-story, reinforced concrete dwelling con- | Dec. 26, 1950 31, 489 
tain 8 family rooms 

2 Akasaka-Aoicho, Minato-ku Modern, reinforced concrete building Mar, 31, 1952.. 1, 021, 616 
Contains approximately 120,000 square feet office building 

YOFOHAMA 

f mashita-cho, Naka-ku. Reinforced-concrete building containing the | 1927 114, 331 
, ulate and 3 apartments 

245 Yamate-cho, Naka-ku. room frame and stucco building Apr. 26, 1951 31, 792 

27 Yamaschita-cho. A small partically developed area, which contains | Feb. 23, 1952 P 30, 695 
in old, 2-story, reinforced concrete garage 

152 Yamate-cho, Naka-ku. 2-story, reinforced concrete house, containing | In process 15, 470 
9-family rooms 

NAGASAKI 

5 Tokiwa-Machi. A wooden-frame building which was used both asa con- | Mar. 17, 1928 16, 360 
sulate and a residence, but was damaged during the war and is now un- 
usable 

FORE 
Westphallen House. Stucco-covered wooden house with 5-family rooms In process 5, 904 


Kobe Club site (site-office 1952 110, 446 


From: FBO, Mr. Fearon. 
To: FBO, Mr. Peterson. 
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1953. 


The following properties are held under official leases at the Korean and Japanese 
the Brownson congressional group will call: 


posts at which 














Post Lea Addres l'ype of space and 
JAPAN 
Akita S8209fa-146 Nagano-machi USLA Fre 
Hokodate S29fa-142 No. 1 Masago-cho do $667 
Hiroshima $29fa-365 No. 1-1 Shimonaka-machi do ( 
Fukuoka 8642fa-2 No. 11-1 Yakuin Horibata Consular USIA 100 
Kanazawa $29fa-345 5 Sanban-cho USIA 129 
Kobe S$198fa-22 83 Kyo-machi Warehouse 1, 700 
Do S19Sfa-13 Tokyo Bank Building Consular 10, 672 
Do S29fa-285 Westfallen property Residential 
Kokura City S42fa-4 342-1 Tamachi USIA 767 
Kumamoto S8642fa-3 No. 1 Tenjin-cho io 1, 500 
K yoto S29fa-155 75 Masuyacho do 333 
Matsuyama 829fa-367 Horinouchi-cho lo 
Nagoya S20fa-23: 21 Nakaichiba-cho do 667 
Do $246fa-7 National City Bank Building Consulat 200 
Do S$246fa-11 4 Shirababe-cho Residentia 5, 133 
Nagano 829fa-266 Joyama Park USIA 2, 500 
Nigata $29fa-140 2 Bancho de Free 
Nagasaki $642fa-18 163 Sakurababa-machi io 044 
Osaka $29fa—188 27 Umeda-cho do 0, 871 
Do S198fa-14 Asahi Building Consular 498 
Sapporo 8643fa-l West 8-chome Consular and res 4. S00 
Shinjuku S29fa-174 87 Naito-machi USIA 967 
Takamatsu S29fa-267 47 Minami Shin-machi 7) 2, 000 
Tokyo $29fa-292 2-1 Aoi-cho Park ot 1, 87 
Do S29fa-279 Mitsubishi Shoji Building Of fo Cor 1 as 
merce, Justice 
FBS 
Do S29fa—98 Hilltop House Residential i8, 740 
Do S29fa-115 Joshi Kaikan do 16, 417 
Do S$20fa-102 293 Gotanda Film vaults (USIA 667 
Do $29fa-247 -- 8 Etchujima-cho Warehouse 133 
Yokohama §$29fa-317 _. Nanri Building USIA 20, 884 
Do $29fa-284 _- 152-153 Yamatecho Residential 
Do $29fa-121 2036 Namamugi-machi Warehoust 200 
KOREA 
Pusan $317fa-130 46 2-ga Suh Dae Shin Dong Residential Free 
1 Yen 


2 To be given up. 


Lease being renegotiated with view to using space as USIA information center 


Nore.— Where the expression USIA is used a cultural center is indicated. 


Mr. Govan. May I say that included in that listing is possibly the 
leasing of two billets for single individuals, known as the Joshi Kaikan 
House and the Hilltop House. The Joshi Kaikan has now been 
released to the USIS program in Tokyo for use as a cultural center, 
and all personnel has been removed from that, either to the new 
Harris House or to the Hilltop House. The Hilltop House will be 
given up not later than November 29. At which time we are confident 
that all of our personnel can be housed in the Nonomiya Apartments, 
the Perry House Apartment, the Harris House Apartment, and the 
apartments in the compound, plus the six residences. 

Mr. Brownson. Our enclosure in speaking of the Joshi Kaikan 
House bears the parenthetical note ‘lease being renegotiated with 
view to using the space as USIS information center.” 

Mr. Gover. Right, sir. 
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Mer By OWNSON Ther is however. no definite date civen for the 
relinquishment of Hilltop House. The note there is only “to be 
iven up 

Mr. Govau. We sort of played bum poker with that one, sir. We 
iought the time would never come when we would be forced to exer- 
cise the option, SO We INsisted upon a 90-day notice period, We could 


have been out of Hilltop po sibly a little earlier but the landlord has 
nsisted upon the 90 days running—it will run out on November 29. 

Ho ever, Wwe V il] save better than a half year’s we will save 7 
mont rent tility costs, and so on by judicious assignment of the 
pace allotted to us, the space we now have in Harris House and in 
Perry Hous Of course, the reduction in force in connection with 
this on pha has done us no harm 

Mir. Br WNSON. Ma l as ou have available here some of the 
detail qd the statisti O Harris House? The reason I ask is that 
that one oO ne latest O s housing projects that has been 
completed, and it should be possible to arrive at some overall com- 
pa ) taking I account currency differences, labor diffe rences, 

so nh, Db Ver I project and some of the housing which this 

con tee has consid ( vhich has recently beer completed in the 
0 Bad-Gotesbere area and also the consular American housing 
there 1 program Germany 

\i GrOUG I would | \lv. Anner to answer some of these ques- 
t} S 

NI \ Just what questions are involved here? The costs? 

MM BROWNSON. Just eneral costs. The scope of the thing. 
\\ | ! ted in the e , LOW man) peopl it houses: the square 
loot e pe partment; type of information that an architect would 
d would vive o1 mmercial housing proje Something that 
will give us an idea of the square footage in the apartments; the type 
ot operatio ‘whether thev ai furnished or not 

Mr. ANNeR. Well, we can prepare that. 

Mr. Brownson. | would appreciate that very much 

M AnnerR. I have the total costs here now, but I didn’t know just 


Mr. Brownson. Well, we can supply you—do you have extra 
copies of this, Mr. Kennelly? 

Mr. KENNELLY. Not he o. We have in Washington. 

B IWNSON. You have LN} \\ a shingeton, Wi ll, le t’s do this, why don’t 
vive this to Mr. Anner? 

Mr. KENNELLY We don’t eed that again hers 

Brownson. Yes, give this to Mr. Anner for his guidance to 
show—will give you some idea of the statistics which we developed 
in Washington in connection with the other program. 

Mr. AnNerR. I have seen the big report but 1 haven’t seen this. I 
shall line it up with this and we can read this and then we will show it 
to vou. Will that be satistactory 
Exhibit 21 follows: 


‘ ie t the Per snd Har House approved by the Department 

ex t2 Add tion is available in the subcommittee’s files furnished 

t Fore Bu zs Opera . he Department of State rt has been made available 
e { \ Of t in investigation of the construction costs 
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Exuirit 21.—Cost ANAtysis, Stare Housine, Perry aNnp Harris Houst 
(Mirsur Property), AMERICAN EMrassy, Tokyo 


Contract fig 


All figures st ire | 
} A } 
A and B 
Site i $ 329 
ripe "8 + 
‘ + 4 ; ; » 
Plum | &3 045 
He 
} 8 OR4 
El 8 38 
Land 
Locker 
( j t ) 
| s 18, 78 
Perry AND Harris Hor 
On April 1, Mr. Del Favero, Foreign Buildings Operations, State Departme 
furnished the following breakdown of the apart nt unit cost for the Pr 
Harris Ho 
\\ ut fur e and furnis! 
Pert H ( 13, O83 \ 
Harris Ho 29, 430. 20 
With furniture and furnishings 
Pe House | 1Q8 7 
H is H ( ) s( { 
These f ( 1 nelude the cost of land or lar iscaping or 
suc as Wate! hes [or sprinkling t e law! \ 1c] vuld t be mrs 
Mr. Brownson. That will be fine. I will appreciate it very mucl 


Would vou also check and find out, Mr. Anner, if in your files ther 
are available copies of photographs of particularly, Harris House and 
some of these othe r construction projec ts? 

Ir. ANNER. You mean the houses that we purchased? 


Mr. Brownson. Yes; the houses you purchased; not the lease 


prope 


Mr. 


rtvy. 


A NNER. 


The offi ers’ 


} 


houses / 


) 


Mr. Brownson. The officers’ houses and the Harris House and the 
Perry House. 

Mr. AnNerR. What do you want? the elevations? 

Mr. Brownson. I would like an elevation: ves. 

Mr. ANNER. One, sufficient? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; one glossy elevation print is. sufficient 
Again, what I want to do is represent for members of the committee 
who can’t be with us and get as much as possible for them because 
we have a very enviable record of always h iving come out with a 
unanimous report, and we are a little jealous of that record, as so | am 
anxious to take back the information to them so that when we work 
on the report based on these hearings we can keep up our record of 
unanimous reports. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question on this matter? 

Mr. BROWNSON. Yes, indeed; Mr. Meader. 
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Mr. Meraper. I notice some houses which are rented here with a 
rather high annual rental. Here is one, No. 27 Yomida Cho, used by 
USIS, $30, 871 annual rent. Is that just a dwelling? That’s in 
Osaka. 

Mr. Govan. It’s the Cultural Center there. 

Mr. Meaper. Here in Tokyo, this Hilltop House with an annual 
rental of $18,740 

Mrs. Sr. Georcg. That is released. 

Mr. Goueu. That is 1 of the 2 billets we had leased for our single 
employees. I might say at this point that all Government agencies 
were given an opportunity to bid for space within those billets and we 
worked out a reimbursement agreement in connection with that so 
that ” ‘y could pay back to us—pay back to State—the unit cost of 
these beds, as we call it, which they occupied. At the Hilltop House 
we had billeted the enlisted personnel from the Military and Naval 
and air attachés, some of the clerical staff of the National Shipping 
Administration at one time. In addition to our own people, the 
Marine Guard detachment which is out here were billeted there. 

Mr. Meaper. You’re speaking now of what? the Hilltop House? 

Mr. Goueu. Yes; the Hilltop House. 

Mr. Mraper. What about the Joshi Kaikan? 

Mr. Goucu. We had 50 beds in there. That was strictly a female 
billet; probably 70 percent filled by State Department personnel and 
the balance by other agencies’ personnel—clerks, stenographers, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Mraper. That is all. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand the inspection report was a little 
critical of some of the housing and some of the property-management 
program. I think there was some question particularly about the 
matter of the furnishings of some of the houses. Are the Harris 
Apartments furnished with American-made or Japanese-made furni- 
ture? 

Mr. Gover. The Nonomiya Apartment, when procured, sir, was 
still in the hands of the Army and at that time the Army had put so- 
called TOW furniture, termination of war procured furniture, in there. 
At the time of the establishment of the Embassy through a joint 
agreement worked out between the Department of Defense and the 
State Department that furniture was transferred on a sort of memo- 
randum receipt, the title to the furniture was in the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The Nonomiya is presently furnished with TOW furniture, 
except where individuals have come over with their own furniture 
and have furnished their own apartments. The Harris House and 
the Perry House are completely furnished with Government-owned 
furniture, specifically designed for those apartments. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever see the report of the Foreign Service 
inspection team? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. On housing? 

Mr. Govan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What do you think of the report? Does it repre- 
sent the situation as you see it or are there points of difference? 

Mr. Govan. I talked to Mr. Parsons about it, and we asked Mr. 
Callahan, the FBO representative here, to answer that portion and to 
make such comments as he thought were necessary in connection with 
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that. I wouldn’t be qualified to answer it, sir. I just don’t know. 
It’s just my experience with the few items of furniture which I have 
had made over here or bought myself that it is terrifically expensive 
and, just to mention it in case you want to do any shopping, it won't 
stand up. 

Mr. Brownson. Unless it were made to American specifica tions, 
unfortunately it won’t fit. Our people are made on a little bit 
different style. 

Mr. Govuas. Mr. Anner will probably tell you that the Perry and 
Harris Houses was a package deal, which not only included the con- 
struction of the buildings but it also included the interior decorating 
of those buildings, so that the architect, Mr. Raymond, also had the 
contract for furniture. 

Mr. Brownson. That, I believe—the inspection report I think, 
mentioned that they had examined the presently owned Government 
apartment houses and criticized their light construction and the lack 
of comfort and dignified condition. They noted in regard to the 
Harris House the approximate unit cost for each for the 24 apartments 
was $29,000. In the case of the Perry House the average unit cost 
was approximately $13,000 for the 58 units. There was no comment 
as to whether they considered the housing in Perry House to be too 
expensive or not. Of course, the $29,000 in Harris House, without 
knowledge of local conditions, would seem to this committee on the 
basis of its German study to be pretty high. That's where they were 
going until we talked with them on the German program. 

Mr. Govan. The basic factor there is that the comparison of prices 
doesn’t take into consideration that in the Perry House there are 32 
efficiency apartments which, of course, when counting units, add up 
rather quickly as against a building of the same size which has 22 
two-bedroom apartments and 2 one-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Brownson. This comment has also been made in another 
report developed by the committee’s staff; that, when many of the 
houses were purchased, they were purchased with furniture included 
and, in the opinion of many who knew something about this field, 
this was a poor move inasmuch as most of the furniture was of not 
too good quality and often unsatisfactory because it was constructed 
for the use of smaller Japanese people. The purchase of the houses, 
the apartment construction and the furniture for the apartments and 
offices, with the exception of some of the stateside purchases, were 
financed with surplus property yen. Our information is that the 
furniture in the new Harris House apartments is inferior, modernistic, 
and flimsy. It was designed by one, Antonin Raymond, and his 
wife. He is an architect; isn’t he? 

Mr. Anner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is he a New York architect? 

Mr. Anner. No, sir. He used to be in Japan for years, and he has 
an office in New York. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the contract on that let by FBO out of 
Washington? Was it let to Raymond on the recommendation of 
FBO here or was it just a bid proposition? 

Mr. AnneR. The contract was negotiated and signed in Washing- 
tion. It was with Rado and Raymond in New York. 

Mr. Brownson. Staff, please make a note to talk to the FBO 
people in Washington and find out. in connection with this negotia- 
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tion whether any other firms were contacted as to whether they 
would like to enter into a negotiated contract or whether this contract 
was preferably let. Of course, in the committee’s opinion in the 
past, the use of negotiated contracts for construction is a very ques- 
tionable procedure If there is any error where bids result) in a 
known savines to the Government, it is usually in a construction of 


residential or office-tvpe buildings where there is no security reason 


why the plans can’t go almost anywhere. I hope while we are here 
that the staff and some of the Members will be able to get out and 
look at Harris House 

Mr. Annrer. We will be very delighted, sir, to show you the sites 
vou wish to see 

Mr. Brownson. What is yvour own opinion, sir, about Harris 
House apartments? You know I’m merely quoting other sources 
here | am not quoting—the only thing I am willing to go on record 
on on Harris House without seeing it is that $29,000 per unit. It 
compares with the high level costs which we were expressing on some 
of the German construction, before it was revised, and is pretty high 
in comparison with most Washington, D. C., apartment-construction 
costs The Hunting Towers in Alexandria, where I live, ran about 
$9,500 a unit, and they ran on up on some of the luxury apartments 
on Connecticut Avenue and on Massachusetts Avenue, I believe, 
about $12,500 Sut that was about top for unit-construction costs 
in Washineton, which is the reason that | sav the $29,000 looks high, 

don’t have anv knowledge of the local conditions. 

ANNER. Lamnot quite sure on the $29,000 is ure because I did not 
compile these figures. Iam primarily interested in the Korean work. 
Unfortunately, the deputy chief is in Korea right now so otherwise 
he would be here and could give you the answers to these questions. 

Mr. Brownson. What is vour own appraisal of Harris House? |] 
mean as a professional in that line of work? 

Mr. ANN Vell, isn’t this all a matter of personal opinion to a 
‘ood extent? I think, for what an apartment house of that type has 
to serve, | believe it could be much more robust in your expression of 
furniture because it does get hard usage. People change every 2 
eir own furniture, and well, they have chil- 


j { ; 1 . + ] . > . 
dren: there is no enforced restriction there that they have to make good 


vears or so and it isn’t tl 
on damages; and then there is the usual damages of course on all that 
type of furniture. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, they did have that restriction in 
Germany. 

Mr. AnnER. Yes 

Mr. Brownson. HICOG had a complete redressment requirement. 

Mr. Anner. The Germany affairs there were excellent. There is 
no reason why we can’t produce excellent furniture in Japan. It’s 
just a matter of specifications and proper details. 

Mr. Brownson. And inspection 

Mr. AnNer. And inspection, of course. That always goes with 
everything. I am having some furniture made now for Korea which 
is a serviceable type, and I hope will still be pleasant enough for the 
people to use. I have just inspected the samples that I had asked for 
and they are excellent, coming up to everything that I had wanted to 
have done 
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Mr. Brownson. Do you have any idea how they compare in price 
with the units that were included in Harris House? Of course, if 
that was a lump-sum contract, it would be very difficult to tell. 

Mr. Anner. That I can’t tell vou right now, but I can give you 
that information because I believe that the breakdown on all the costs 
on the furniture will be in this afternoon. They may be in the office 
how. 

(Norre.—Summary information concerning these costs is set out 
in exhibit 21, p. 119.) 

Mr. Brownson. That would be splendid. 

Mr. Anner. But, generally speaking, the furniture can be produced 
cheaper here than at home and, of course, being indigenous wood you 
don’t have anywhere near the trouble of the wood warping. You 
don’t use top veneers or anything like that here because we know it 
doesn’t stand up. The veneers are all right for panels, or something 
like that, where they are bound and cared within a style, but for top 
boards or anything like that, it doesn’t stand up. That has been one 
of the greatest troubles with the furniture that comes out from home. 
That I experienced in Frankfort, in Bangkok, in Hong Kong, in 
Nanking. Maybe the stuff is there 6 months and not being in- 
digenous—highly air kiln dried—and then it gets out there in these 
moist climates and just warps right out of shape and splits up and is 
just no good. Good-looking furniture and that sort of thing but not 
for the climate. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the construction of the buildings 
themselves? 

Mr. Anner. The Harris House? 

Mr. Brownson. The Harris Apartments. 

Mr. Anner. Excellent. These units—you couldn’t present that 
to any engineer for data on it because this is all been designed in 
consideration of the earthquake question. Those are all very very 
serious here and Mr. Raymond had developed some very definite 
ideas and he has been involved here, and I knew him way back in 
1922 and he had his office here and he went through all this earthauak« 
affair and I think he is probably one of the outstanding authorities on 
earthquake-proof construction. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a factor, of course. 

Mr. Anner. And that is a terrific factor. 

Mr. Brownson. That, this inspection team did not mention at all 

Mr. Anner. They did not, and I am sorry I did not get a chance 
to talk to them on those items because that is all very important, and 
also one of the factors that contributes to higher costs. Another factor 
contributing to higher costs is the fact that mechanical installations 
which are practically unknown in Japan naturally had to be our type 
of installations; bathrooms, plumbing fixtures, and everything that 
is in line with that. Of course, they are extremely bigh in Japan. 
They are brought here to Japan; they are installed and it is a problem. 

Mr. Brownson. What type of bathroom fixtures do they use in 
modern Japanese construction? 

Mr. AnNeR. They are using Japanese fixtures. There are some 
very, very fine fixtures in the market. Of course, at the time Perry & 
Harris were conceived, the market was zero. They have just been 
building up their factories again and I have been through a number 
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of factories. I have been getting all my supplies that I have been 
asked to purchase for Korea in that Japanese market. 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask you briefly to tell us what your con- 
struction program in Korea encompasses at the present time? 

Mr. Anner. That is one of the reasons the Deputy Director is up 
there now; to set up a program, but it had been held back so far on 
account of the conditions in Korea, where nobody knew what was 
what, resulting finally in a very peculiar situation by having a split 
Embassy, part of it in Pusan and another part up in Seoul. It was 
necessary because the President was up there, and, of course, naturally 
the Ambassador had gone up. The Ambassador feels the time is not 
ripe yet to say that the Embassy moves to Seoul, but he has by far 
his largest complement up in Seoul now, and within the last 6 or 
7 weeks. And so they are faced with getting the housing ready for 
them. We are fortunate there inasmuch as we have 2 compounds; 
one immediately around the Embassy having 8 houses, and another 
one that we purchased some years back containing 42 houses. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to talk briefly about representation 
allowances and other allowances. Would you like to discuss this for 
us briefly: the general extent of representation allowances as broken 
down on the basis of position, and the use of representation allowances; 
type of entertainment, and so forth, and the general rules of the 
Department; and any local ground rules you may have on such 
allowances. 

Mr. Goven. Our regulations provide that under the—I should say 
first that the representation allowances as given to the Embassy in 
Japan are split in four ways: the chief of mission has a direct—has a 
limitation under this allotment, the ranking subordinate gets a 
limitation, all other officers of the mission are provided for in the 
third limitation, and finally the offices of the consular posts are 
provided a limitation. The funds for the consular posts are specified 
in the advice of allotment that comes to us, so that there isn’t any 
question insofar as we here in the Embassy are concerned with the 
amounts involved. So far as the chief of mission is concerned, that 
is the Ambassador, for his own use, so far as the ranking subordinate, 
in this case is for Mr. Parsons’ use. All other officers, including all 
the counselors of mission and any officers within their immediate 
divisions whom they think do represents ition work come under this 
third limitation. The regulations of the De ‘partment provide that 
the Ambassador or a ranking officer within the mission shall determine 
how this money will be divided so as to get the best of the maximum 
uses from it. Here in the mission the deputy chief of mission is given 
the job of breaking this down. In the past he has done this on the 
basis of the officer complement and the responsibilities of each division; 
last year giving to the Political and Economic Divisions the major 
portion of this money. Within those Divisions the Chief of the 
Division is charged with the responsibility of doling out that money 
to his officers who participate in the representational work. On an 
estimate made on October 2 we feel that the Legal Division, presently 
consisting of 1 American officer, received $275; the Political Division 
we estimate, with 11 officers who may participate in this, receives 
I shouldn’t say receive as this is a proposal. In 1953 the Legal 
Division received $396 for representation work; the Political Division 
consisting then of something like 13 officers, if I remember correctly, 
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received $1,750; the Economic Division received $2,250. At that 
time there were as many as 25 officers who were probably available 
for representational work. The consulate had some 11 officers 
participating. The Division Chief must determine, on the basis of 
what existing problems face him now, best to use that money, what 
types of functions he should promote, and what individuals he should 
cultivate. And, frankly, after he has passed the money out to these 
officers, they dig very deeply into their pockets to cover the cost of 
the entertainment which they are required to give. 

Mr. Brownson. I am sure that they do. What is the overall 
representation allowances for the Embassy here? 

Mr. Govan. Last year it totaled $17,000; the Ambassador received 
$7,000, the deputy chief of mission received $1,400, the other officers 
divided $5,500, and the consulates received $3,100. In 1954 the 
Department’s advice of allotment places a limitation that $5,500 is 
for the Ambassador, $1,100 for the deputy chief of mission, $4,720 
for the other officers, and $2,430 for the consulates, or a total of 
$13,750. With an indication that of the $4,720 some $400 has been 
allocated to us in connection with the Japanese economic cooperation 
and assistance program under GSA or, to us, EPD. The decrease 
represents some 21.2 percent I believe. It is from last year. We have 
gone back to the Department and asked that they reexamine this 
and that they increase the Ambassador’s apportionment under this 
allotment, and that the deputy chief of mission’s be increased, the 
basis for that being that with the reduction in force, the other officer 
group mathematically would receive not a pro rata share, but some 
increase just because there are less officers who participate. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have a table there that we could include 
with the record on representation allowances which you were referring 
to under the breakdown? Is that available? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask unanimous consent that it 
might be inserted in the record at this point, and to ask that you 
provide it to Mr. Kennelly. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, could it be understood though that 
this is just a position we are recommending to the Department and 
is not the final breakdown? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. I would ask that it be clearly—either that 
or I would prefer you include last year’s breakdown on the basis of 
what you actually got, together with this request for this year. 

(Exhibit 22 follows:) 


Exurrir 22.—ComPparaTIVE BupGer STaTEMENT, FiscaL YEARS 1953 AND 1954, 
ry AccouNnTING AcTiviry CLASSIFICATION 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 

Accounting activity classification = 

lotal allot- rotal obli- Ist quarter lst quarter 

ment gations allotment obligations 
Local salaries $312,000.00 | $305, 233. 00 $82, 231. 00 $72, 449. 98 
Living and quarter allowance_ 62, 000. 00 61, 266. 30 15, 192. 00 17. 401. 24 
General operating expense 477, 868. 00 485, O83. 87 96, 440. 00 60, 601.19 
Representation 3, 585. 00 3, 585. 00 616. 00 616. 00 
Administrative support, direct 216, 000. 00 207, 121. 90 30, 000. 00 37, 821.13 
Total 1, 071, 453. 00 1, 062, 290. 07 224. 479. 00 1S8, 880. 54 


Does not include representation. 
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Mr. Brownson. In the matter of representational allowances, from 
your own judgment, does most of that go for the entertainment of 
Americans or most of it for entertaining of Japanese nationals, in an 
Embassy operation such as you have here? 

Mr. Parsons. It goes only incidentally for any Americans at all. 
The funds are spent only for occasions when there are Japanese or 
foreign personnel as the principal guests of honor and the reason for 
the entertainment. Perhaps there is the one exception to that 
the 4th of July reception of the Ambassador. I can’t think of any 
other, but even on that occasion, of course the prine ipal officers of the 
Japanese Government, the diploms itic corps atte snd too. It just so 
happens that there are many American guests on that occasion, 
members of the community who come and they like to come too. 
But so far as individual parties are concerned, if there happens to be 
entertainment for Americans only, that is not a charge against repre- 
sentational allowances. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you use other United States facilities here in 
your entertaining at all in an effort to reduce your use of representa- 
tional allowances on any particular occasion and thereby make them 
go further? 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, in my limited experience here, I 
know of one such type of use made of American facilities. For 
instance, at the commencement of recent negotiations in which I took 
part, we invited the principal Japanese negotiators to lunch with us. 
They went to the senior officers’ club here which is a military facility, 
run with nonappropriated funds, but the luncheon that we had there, 
in a restaurant downtown would have cost considerably more. There- 
fore, a saving—in this case my own representational allotment—was 
possible. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the type of thing to which I was referring 
because I can see that with your responsibilities here that it’s quite a 
trick to make that money last any appreciable period of time at all. 

Mr. Parsons. I think our personnel are quite resourceful in looking 
for savings of that kind. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all the questions I have on the matter of 
representational allowances. We have a number of other subjects 
to cover. Do you have any questions, Mr. Maeder or Mrs. St. 
George? 

Mr. Maeper. I don’t have any. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. I don’t either 

Mr. Brownson. One other thing is the amount of living, trans- 
portation, and temporary allowances, and so forth, for personnel here 
in the Japanese E mbassy. You have a 10-percent Foreign Service 
differential? 

Mr. Govau. No, sir; the differential was removed from us on 
August 29. We are now no longer a differential post. 

Mr. Brownson. You're no longer a differential post. 

Mr. Goveu. No. 

Mr. Brownson. If you have a schedule available we would be 
interested in having for the record a schedule of the living, transpor- 
tation, and temporary living allowances for the last year just as a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Govucu. The amounts of money expended for that purpose? 
(This schedule was not provided. 
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Mr. Brownson. Yes. I believe we can pass over section No. 6 on 
community services. In light of our discussion on representation 
allowances and the fact that they’re extended to very few in the Em- 
bassy, | wonder what you can tell me about the degree of association 
of State Department employees with indigenous Japanese? Is it 
pretty free? Is it affected by the compound type of operation that 
you have here? Is it magnified by the placing of the principal 
officers’ houses in Japanese communities? What overall has been the 
effect on the contacts between American State Department personnel 
and the Japanese locals? 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, I would say that as regards senior 
personnel there are no limitations or particular difficulties in the way 
of entertaining Japanese, mingling with the local community to the 
maximum extent that time and abilities and other characteristics of 
the personnel concerned permit. The Ambassador, for instance, in 
virtually every entertainment the Embassy includes as a regular 
matter of policy a proportion of Japanese guests. The same practice 
is followed by his principal subordinates; Mr. Waring, Chief of the 
Economic Division, Mr. Berger, Chief of the Political Division, go to 
considerable pains to cultivate the maximum number of Japanese 
contacts. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Parsons, may | interrupt to say—would this 
incense burning ceremony be an example of such mingling? 

Mr. Parsons. | think it might be so taken. 

Mr. Brownson. We were a little concerned by the Foreign Build- 
ings Office planning of so many compound Embassy operations when 
we went around the Far East 2 years ago. As it possibly —removing 
normal contacts between Americans and native personnel, intending 
to create a little superiority feeling on the part of the Americans to a 
certain extent—that while it might facilitate operations a great deal 
that it should be very carefully considered in the planning of future 
construction because of the effect that it might well have. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, if | may say so I couldn’t agree with 
you more about that factor. In just the sort of case that | mentioned 
a little while ago in connection with our housing problem, the diffi- 
culty of entertaining Japanese contacts is very substantial for a man 
of medium senior rank who doesn’t quite rate a house but nevertheless 
is not able to afford a private rental outside. He must enterta’n in 
what amounts to an American enclave if he entertains in his own home 
with many other American families, of course, living in the same 
apartment house. It does create a certain amount of difficulty. 
It’s more difficult for a Japanese to feel at home in an enclave of that 
type. There is a natural temptation with friends and colleagues all 
around to see more of your American colleagues and less of your 
Japanese contacts than is in the best interests of the Embassy. So it 
does create a difficulty where you have the type of person who has 
representational responsibilities living in a compound of that kind. 
The officers who live in these two apartment houses here in this com- 
pound have overcome it to a very considerable degree. ‘This atmos- 
phere is a little bit different from the atmosphere of the very much 
larger apartment houses, the Nonomiya, the Perry, and the Harris. 
I would say that it is certainly a problem for a limited number of ow 
officers who do have representationa! responsibilities and who live in 
the Perry or Harris. 
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Mr. Brownson. Have you had any difficulties here in the past at 
all with American State Department personnel or other personnel for 
whom you performed administrative functions in connection with law 
violations, black-market activities, currency exchange and that type of 
thing in Japan? 

Mr. Parsons. No cases of that kind have come to my attention in 
the short period of service I have had here and they were not brought 
to my attention during the briefing period before I came to Tokyo. 
I think Mr. Gough would have to answer for a longer period than I 
have knowledge of. 

Mr. Govan. Well, all I can say—I have had the opportunity to 
compare the occupation in Germany with the tig in Japan 
and I can’t help but say that the occupation in Japan, I feel, was 
handled much much better than it was in Germany. I am conscious 
of the fact that people tell me there is a black market in Japan. 1] 
don’t know where a single outlet is for a black market in Japan. I 
understand it is possible to get ¥400 for a dollar but I don’t know 
where, nor do I have any idea that it is possible to do that. I don’t 
know whether it’s spasmodic or whether there just happened to be a 
demand for dollars or what. I don’t feel there is any. I would like to 
ask Mr. York if he has any statistics on that point. 

Mr. York. We have not had one reported case of black marketing. 

Mr. Govan. In stating further—in carrying out further with what 
Mr. Parsons said in respect to billeting operations, I think that 
basically the concept in putting up the compound type of apartments 
was to handle the lower echelon of the lower-class personnel in the 
mission. We have at the present time some 22 employees who are 
out on private rental for varying number of reasons. Principally 
because most of the officers in the Political Section have representation 
responsibilities which they cannot conduct in the type of apartments 
that we have. We hope that possibly because, again through a reduc- 
tion in force, that we may be able to enlarge the apartments so that 
there may be sufficient room for junior officers who actually do repre- 
sentational work. Some of the reasons why people are out on private 
rentals is also because of the size of the family. We have not so many 
in the regular program but in the USIE program there are several 
gentlemen on our staff who have 5 and 6 children, and there just isn’t 
anything that we have in the owned capacity which would take care 
of them. 

Mr. Brownson. We'll pass now to the consideration of security 
matters which I think are particularly Mr. York’s activities. I 
understand that as security officer, Mr. York, that you are responsible 
to the Office of Security, Department of State, but that you report 
through the administrative officer and the Ambassador. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. York. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. And you are responsible for the physical security 
of the buildings, cryptographic security, investigations of employees, 
Visa Cases, eXc hange of persons, crimes, special matters, and that type 
of thing? 

Mr. York. That is correct, sir. In addition to that we have the 
sischediadt 6 security, such as top secret control, control of documents 
within the Embassy, pouch and courier matters. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. York, what are the advantages and the dis- 
advantages as you see them in the field of your present position where 
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you report through the administrative officer and the Ambassador to 
the security officer of the Department of State? 

Mr. York. It makes no difference as far as we’re concerned in this 
Embassy because the Ambassador and his predecessor have given me 
free rein in reporting to the Department, the only stipulation being 
that in cases involving personnel assigned to one of these posts in 
Japan that I keep the Ambasgador fully informed at all times. I have 
a telegram file which I maintain on communications from the Depart- 
ment and I show it to the Ambassador only once a week. 

Mr. Brownson. You feel then that you are getting complete sup- 
port from the Ambassador and the rest of the Embassy in your security 
operations? 

Mr. York. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you rely on Japanese police and other local 
sources of information for much of your data? 

Mr. York. For quite a bit. 

Mr. Brownson. How much of a staff do you have in your Security 
Division? 

Mr. York. One assistant who is a security officer; two local inves- 
tigators; and 2 local secretaries. 

“Mr. Brownson. As far as the field was concerned, what was the 
effect of the recent Executive order eliminating loyalty programs and 
changing the suitability factors to be considered for Federal employ- 
ment? Did that have any effect on you out here? 

Mr. York. It had its effect on the current workload in the program 
because all of the old cases under Executive Order 10450 had to be 
reopened and reviewed. They are being reopened by the Department 
and we are now feeling the impact of that program. 

Mr. Brownson. What sources do you have for that information? 

Mr. York. The usual contacts we make are G—2, of the Army; the 
Provost Marshal Section; the Office of Special Investigations of the 
Air Force; the Japanese police; and local interviews concerning neigh- 
borhood investigations, and references with previous employers. In 
the case of residence checks of Americans in Japan, it is necessary to 
use local interpreters who are the two investigators on my staff be- 
cause I am not fluent in the Japanese language and to conduct neigh- 
borhood investigations they must be used. 

Mr. Brownson. I take it you made as complete a check as is pos- 
sible on the two Japanese interpreters that you use. 

Mr. Yorx. That is correct; and we checked them frequently to 
make sure they were continuing to be truthful in their reports 

Mr. Brownson. Do you use marine guards here at the Embassy? 

Mr. York. Yes; we have 10 marine cuards. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the present status of your Embassy 
physical security survey? 

Mr. York. That was mentioned in the inspection report, I believe. 
As I explained to Mr. Taylor, an Embassy at which a professional 
security officer is stationed is considered to be in a permanent state of 
survey. One is traditionally submitted yearly. Our me gee will be 
submitted before the 1st of November which will be 11 months of 
operation in this building. One thing we have been holding up on isa 
survey because of the transfer of the Mail and Records Section and 
the code reom to this building from the annex. 
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Mr. Brownson. What do you do in the way of security measures 
for local indigenous personnel? 

Mr. Yorx. We conduct investigations comparable to a full field 
investigation as conducted by the Bureau. All reports are reviewed by 
either myself or my assistant, and we periodically check for example 
every clearance certificate report for accuracy. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have anything you would like to add on 
the security phase? 

Mr. York. The only item is the number of the marine guards 
stationed at the post. We, presently, as you know, have 2 buildings, 
| rather large one, the annex, and a total of 9 marine guards to stand 
watch on 2 posts. Th ‘re is a need for a second post in the larger 
building because of local employees being in the building 24 hours a 
dav. We have taken this matter up with the Department in several 
communications and they have advised us that the Department of 
Defense cannot at this time furnish additional marine guards for the 
Department of State. We have a real need fol 3 or 4 additional 
marine guards at this post. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. Do you have questions on the security 
phase, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraprer. No. 

Mr. Brow NSON., Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one 
question here | wanted to ask about the Japanese interpreters, Mr. 
York. Now what check have you got on them because I was thinking 
an interpreter can play such a very important part in many of these 
investigations, and I[ realize of course that you have to rely on them 
to a tremendous extent. Do you have a pretty close check on them. 
Are they absolutely reliable and are you sure of them? 

Mr. York. They are as reliable as we can determine 

Mr. Sr. GeorGr. Yes. 

Mr. York. In addition, they may handle no classified material 
above restricted and in notes to the Japanese they are presented Lo 
the Japanese in English if they are classified and translations are 
done by their own people. We are following the President’s latest 
order on making available classified material to foreign nationals 
and we are running a very close check on insuring that no material 
is delivered to any foreign national without complying with this 
requirement. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you. 

\Mir. Brownson. Mr. Gough, to get into the budget and fiscal field 
briefly. Has your 1954 allotment been received? 

Mr. Govan. No, sir. We have not as yet received it. We have 
received the figures for the first quarter. We sort of played it blind 
during the first quarter and attempted to hold down our expenditures 
and at the end of the first quarter expended from our own allotment 
some $204,000 plus and to our complete satisfaction when we got our 
money it was $205,000, so nobody goes to Leavenworth. 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGre. That’s pretty close. 

Mr. Brownson. That is always the satisfaction when you get 
caught in a squeeze like that to come out on top. 

Mr. Gouau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How is your 1954 allotment going to compare with 


vour 1953? 
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Mr. Goucu. We have no real indication as to what it’s liable to be. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, on the basis of the first quarter? 

Mr. Goues. On the basis of the first quarter, it would be possibly 
as much as $200,000 to $300,000 less than what it was last year. 

\MIr. Brownson. Your 1953 allotment was, I believe, $2,588,932. 

Mr. Goucu. That is correct, sir. Maybe my guess is rather high 
because included in the fiscal quarter was the salary payments for 
the local personnel who have now or will have been r. 1. f.’d by the 
15th of October so that possibly it may be as great as $400,000 
difference in the amount of our operating expenses for this vear. 

Mr. Brownson. Now how much of the determination of this new 
amount is an Embassy responsibility? What do you do, prepare 
your estimates, submit them, and then get them back? 

Mr. Govan. Well, last year, sir, it was at a time when the Embassy 
was established in April of 1952. For the balance of that vear the 
Department gave us a token allotment and then we waited and on 
something like June 17 we received the unexpended portion of the 
GARIOA appropriation which was ours to operate for the balance of 
the year. We did all right at that point. We probably brought a 
little excessive supplies and so on but that has leveled itself off last 
vear. In the proposal for the 1953 year we didn’t have very much 
to say about that. The funds were actually given to us but it was 
adequate for us to operate with 

Mr. Brownson. Did you have any unexpended funds at the end 
of fiscal vear 1953? 

Mr. Goveu. Obligations alone were $1,200 unobligated. 

Mr. Barractouen. There was $1,200 unobligaced. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you outline for us very briefly the present 
use of United States owned Japanese ven in financing your programs? 

Mr. Govuen. We are under instructions from the Department to 
use as much of that ven as we possibly can. I'd like to have Mr. 
Barraclough explain that to us. 

Mr. Barractovuenr. We have, Mr. Chairman, a surplus property 
agreement balance resultant from consummation of war surplus 
property sold to the Japanese Government standing originally at a 
credit of some fourteen-million-odd dollars. Indollar credit there have 
been drawdowns since that original creation of credit summarized at, 
which for the moment we don’t have the exact figure to submit to you, 
but I'll continue without the figure. This balance available continu- 
ally and now has been in dollars but the Embassy has agreed to accept 
drawdowns in ven and our constant efforts are to utilize that ven to 
the greatest extent possible. There is no mandate for us to ac ept 
the entire balance in ven but naturally it is desirable from the stand- 
point of our relations with the Japanese Government to do so. The 
drawdowns from the original balance of fourteen-million-odd-dollars 
are $6,185,000 leaving a present balance, day before yesterday, of 
$7,850,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have, Mr. Barraclough, a breakdown on 
payments to State from other United States Government agencies 
for support functions involved in the Embassy here? 

Mr. Barractouaeu. We have had heretofore through fiscal year 
1953 reimbursement agreements covering the things that Mr. Gough 
has heretofore enumerated which are repayments from other agencies 
for billeting principally and office space. Those are billed on com- 
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AMERICAN 
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July 1 to Oct $2, 743. 36 
31, 1952 
Nov 1-30, 685. 84 
1952 
July 1 to Nov. 605. 75 
30, 1952 
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do 2, 808. 45 
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Feb. 28, 1953 
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do 573. 30 
do 275. 64 
do 595. 94 
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Bill No. U. 8. Government agency, debtor Service billed | Period covered | Amount 

T K-34-53 Department of Army, Army attaché, Tokyo Office rental lune 1-30, 1953 $286. 65 

T K-35-53 Department of Navy, Navy attaché, Tokyo do do 137. 82 

T K-36-53 Department of Air Force, acting air attaché, do do 297. 97 

Tokyo 

l K-37-53 Emergency Procurement Services, General | Billet rental aii 403. 10 
; Services Administration 

T K-38-53 Treasury Department, Treasury attaché, Tokyo do do 116. 00 

T K-39-53 Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Oss do 87. 00 
Administration, Tokyo 

T K~40-53 Department of Army, Army attaché, Tokyo do do oe 255. 20 

T K-41-53 Department of Air Force, air attaché, Tokyo do do 7 348. 00 


TK~42-53 Canceled (billed Navy July 1, 1952 to May 31, 
1953; replaced by No. 43 


T K-~43-53 Department of Navy, Navy attaché, Tokyo do F July 1, 1952 1, 916. 90 
to June 30, 
19453 
Total AO). 852 
Source: Prepared by Budget and Fiscal Office, American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 8, 1953 


Mr. Gover. No. If the chairman refers to the Department’s 
Secretary’s confidential funds, we do not. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Brownson. This, I believe, covers pretty well all our questions 
on budget and fiscal. Subject 10 which we were interested in dis- 
cussing is—do you have a question, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in these yen 
derived from the sale of surplus property or dollars which you are 
now using in the form of yen. You say approximately $6 million 
has been expended up until the present time? 

Mr. Barractoven,. That is right. Yes, siz 

Mr. Meraper. Are those funds included in your regular appropria- 
tion or those outside your appropriation? 

Mr. Barractouan. Sir, 1 should make clear, Congressman Meader, 
that this balance of $14 million is not distinctly available to the State 
Department or the Embassy. The dollars must be replaced by a 
Department appropriation. It is a Treasury Department draw- 
down and the funds are made available by the Treasury Department 
to purchase or exchange between appropriations of another depart- 
ment, such as State Department, and the Treasurer; so, therefore, 
our State Department or Embassy use of these funds in Japan is 
actually tantamount to buying those dollars, or the exchange and 
buying of yen from the Treasury Department. Treasury controls 
the balance. It is made available to our disbursing officer and actually 
it is a fund accounted for, in balance by the Treasury Department, or 
Treasury attaché, maintains the balance daily or monthly on this 
credit, but we must put up State Department appropriated dollars 
in order to use that fund. 

Mr. Mrapger. Now, Mr. Barraclough, there are other things 
besides the surplus property funds, such as local currency, on which 
you do not have to put up any appropriated dollars. 

Mr. Barracioven. No, sir; not in the type of counterpart funds 
which you are thinking of. 

Mr. Meaper. The Fulbright funds. 

Mr. Barractoven. Fulbright funds are drawn down from the 
surplus property credit also. There is no fund comparable to a 
counterpart fund such as obtained in Greece, or in Germany, or 
Austria, in Japan. Nothing of that sort. 
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AGE Brow NSON Mrs st (Creorge, do vou have a que stion? 
Mrs. St. GrorGe. No; I have no question. 

Mr. Goucu. You remember our appropriations had arrived which 
aid that we must use some thine between | don’t remember whether 
t was settled at 8 or 10 million, we must use appropriated funds to 
buy that much local currency from the Treasury Department, so that 
we have done our utmost out he re to use that type of ven. The 
normal operation of a disbursing officer is that he could draw a Treas- 
ury check and go out and sell it on the market in order to get his 

sal currency to pay his bills. In this case, rather than doing that 
they have said to us: “You buy from the Treasury Department at 
the rate at which vou acquire d the ven.”’ You see what we are doing 
is really buying from another Government agency to pay our bills 
locally 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Barraclough, do I understand then that the en- 
ire $6 million has been drawn down in yen or has some of it been 
drawn down in dollars? 

Mr. Barractover. Not only it has been drawn in dollars down 
entirely from the Japanese Government but ven in the equivalent to 
the nominal exchange rate has been accepted on the last two draws. 


} 
local 


; 


There have been three portions of this drawdown, running back 3 years. 
The first vear the drawdown was $185,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Meapger. What vear was that? 

Mr. Barrac rover. The Japanese fiscal vear which ended March 
31, 1950. The Japanese fiscal year ends on March 31 in contrast to 
ours, which ends on January 30. June 30, pardon me. Then the 
two subsequent drawdowns for the Japanese fiscal vears of 1951 and 
1952 were at the rate of $3 million each year, which amount was 


accepted from the Japanese Government in yen 

Mr. Mraper. Were any of these construction projects paid for out 
of these funds? 

Mr. Barractoucn. A great deal of this $6,185,000. Yes; of the 
construction which has been performed in Japan, all of the ven the 
source of all the ven is this drawdown 

Mr. Brownson. What other major expenditures? 

Mr. Barractoven. Our salaries, for example, sir. All of our local 
purchases which are payable in yen or vouchered against the ven 
bought from the Treasurer from this fund. Every expense that we 
have in Japan that’s paid in our Embassy by our disbursing officer 
in ven has as its yen source this particular credit. 1 know of only 
one exception in which this credit wasn’t the source of ven and that 
was a very short period of about 2 weeks following the creation of 
USLA in which we did 70 oul into the open market and bought ven 
intil we had clarification for the use of this particular credit. 

\[r. Brownson. Thank you very much. Mr. Gough, I have just 
a few tag-end questions here, I think. I believe we have pretty well 
covered your administrative relationships with other United States 
‘ederal Government agencies here in Japan. Do you have any other 
information that you believe should be included in your discussion of 
your administrative relationships? 
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Mr. Govan. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Parsons 
and I have discussed the possibility, after the reduction in force takes 
place and the realinement of our office space, that we may be able to 
invite the other Government agencies in Tokyo, who are now, except 
those supported by the military, who are now in the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Building on a rental basis, to come into our Government-owned space 
We feel very confident—I make this statement—that we will be able 
to get them in, which will be a savings for the United States Govern 
ment, as well as the State Department appropriation 

Mr. Brownson. That is certainly a move and should result in not 
only a saving but should result in increased liaison and a_ bette: 
operation all the way around. 

Mr. Govan. I| think so, sir, since they are organizationally respon- 
sible to the Ambassador. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you supply for us a tabulation of the num 
ber of United States Government-owned automobiles and a break 
down of the number assigned for individual use and the number that 
are held for pool-type of operation? 

Mr. Goveu. I have the number of vehicles here, sir, but I do not 
have all the information you would ask for on that tabulation. | 
shall prepare that and present it to you 

(Exhibit 24 follows:) 


Exuirit 24.—Moror Veutcites, Tokyo Emprassy, Ocr. 8, 1953 


1. Regular program, Tokyo: 
a) Sedans (including CM sedan 19 


(b) Special purpose vehicles: 


1) Station wagons 3 

2 Jeeps +4-ton 2 
3) Carryalls (7 passenger 3 

1) Buses (20 passenger 3 

5) Semitrailers (10-ton 3 
(6) Tractors 2 
7) 6 by 6 trucks, cargo and dump 6 
(8) Weapons carriers, *4-ton 2 
9) Wrecker l 
(10) 146-ton truek l 
11) 14¢-ton Delahaye l 
12) Forklifts 3 
(13) Total special purpose vehicles _ _ - 30 
(c) Total regular program vehicles o ax i 49 


2. USIS program, Tokyo: 


(a) Station wagons 2 
(b) Carryall l 
(c) 144-ton Delahaye truck 2 
(d) Seooter ‘ 4 2 
(e) Total 7 
3. Grand total, Tokyo--. : bi bs bli hh ideal 56 
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EXHIBIT 24 Moror Veuicies, Toxyo Emspassy, Oct. 8, 1953—Con. 
MOTOR VEHICLES, CONSTITUENT POSTS OF AMERICAN EMBASSY, TOKYO 


1. American consulate, Fukuoka 


a) Regular program: (1) Sedan 5 - oa 2 
b) USIS 
1) Station wagon . wa be ‘ 
(2) Carryall . elit ; 2 


Total, Fukuoka ‘ 7 


2. American consulate general, Kobe: 
a) Regular program 


1) Sedan aaa , 3 
2) Carryall ; Ne 1 
b) USIS 1) Station wagon ; ; 8 
Total, Kobe a 12 
3. American consulate, Nagoya: 
a tegular program: (1 Sedan : ot L 1 
b) USIS 
(1) Station wagon , gitaa 2 
(2) Carryall 7 enien i. 2 
Total, Nagoya a 5 
1. American consulate, Sapporo 
a) Regular program: 
(1) Sedan 3 1 
2) 14-ton jeep art os as 1 
b) USIS: (1) Station wagon - ; ; 1 
Total, Sapporo a . . bits ais 3 
5. American consulate general, Yokohama: 
a) Regular program: 
(1) Station wagon ‘ s : 1 
(2) 14-ton jeeps ‘ j = 2 
b) USIS 
(1) Sedan . ; t 1 
(2) Station wagon ‘ : ; 1 
(3) Carryall 1 
Total, Yokohama - te oe. ; oe 6 
6. American consulate, Naha, Okinawa: 
a) Regular program: (1) Sedan__-- nee: 1 
7. Grand total—constituent posts. ......-.......--....---. a a 34 
8. Grand total—all vehicles ; ites Seoie pin isla sire Co aa uz tas 90 


Mr. Brownson. Do you have a copy of this tabulation which we 
are using on No. 11? Was that supplied to you or not? 

Mr. Govan. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We would like to get an idea how much consists of 
individually assigned automobiles, how much of it is a pool operation, 
and also if you would indicate whether or not there is any prohibition 
against these cars being used for pleasure or individual use, and if 
there is, is there any compensation to the United States Government? 

Mr. Goueu. For the committee—at this moment there is only one 
vehicle which is assigned to any individual here and that is for the 
Ambassador. All other vehicles are operated out of the pool. 

Mr. Brownson. And what is the total? 
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Mr. Goucu. The total number of our vehicles are—44 vehicles at 
the present time for the regular program, and, in addition to that, 
USIS is in our pool also with 7 vehicles which are a direct charge to 
them. The 44 vehicles are for their use also, but at least 7 are sound 
trucks and that type of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. | wanted to ask our Chief Counsel, Mr. Kennelly 
to talk with Mr. York about some details of case records and case 
histories here within the Embassy from a security standpoint, and also 
to talk with him concerning the courier service and security measures 
taken, the type and amount of classified material sent through the 
courier service, the use of commercial planes for transporting classified 
documents, and other similar information. Have you had a chance 
vet, Mr. Gough, to consider the administrative changes that you are 
going to make as a result of the recent Foreign Service inspection 
team that worked here? 

Mr. Goucu. We have answered the statement made by the inspec- 
tor, and in almost 99 percent of the cases we have agreed to go along 
with his comments. One or two little items that we think, because of 
local conditions, that we had to answer it that it wasn’t possible to go 
along with them at the moment. 

Mr. Parsons. May I supplement that answer? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, if you would, please, Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Parsons. The principal concern of the inspectors, as I recall 
their report, was the problem of integrating the Embassy into a more 
closely knit organization. It was a very large Embassy that we 
started out with, when the treaty of peace was signed. They were 
concerned as to a number of conditions which made it difficult to 
coordinate the Embassy. One of those, I recall, was mentioned by 
the Ambassador this morning; namely, the physical separation of the 
Political and Economic Divisions; the fact that some of our key officers 
are over in the annex; the fact that our message center, code, files, and 
so on, were in the annex as opposed to this building. We have taken 
at least 8 or 10 other decisions and actions since the inspection report, 
all designed to bring the operation more closely together. I think the 
Ambassador mentioned some of those this morning also; setting up 
of a reading file of telegrams for senior officers and notification to them 
that they would be responsible for knowing things of collateral interest 
to them; a good many instances of that kind. Furthermore, the 
Ambassador personally, and under his direction, myself, are very much 
concerned with creating the spirit of teamwork, and also seeing pe 
coordination starts at the drafting level, or at the committee level, s 
to speak, rather than just a routine clearance at the end. If aes 
would care to have more specific information on that, we could provide 
it for you. 

Mr. Brownson. That, generally, I believe, is what we are interested 
in. 

Mr. Parsons. I would like, if I may, to complete the record in one 
other respect, in relation to Mr. York’s testimony. In reply to your 
question he expressed his satisfaction at the cooperation he was 
receiving from the Ambassador. I would like to state the converse of 
that; that we feel that we are receiving excellent cooperation and 
support from Mr. York. I think I speak for the Ambassador. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Gough, do you have any further information 
which you would desire to deve lop or do any of your personnel have 
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any further information to develop along the lines of this inquiry this 
afternoon? We will always be glad to add any additional memo that 
you may have to the record if something comes to you, but while we 
have this opportunity we want to be sure that everybody has been 
completely represented as to their viewpoint. 

Mr. Goveu. I didn’t have opportunity to let Mr. Link speak in 
connection with the presentation we made. I don’t mean to imply 
by that that Mr. Link is not completely on top of his job because he is. 
I'd just like the record to show that though he was silent during the 
proceedings, Mr. Link is our great authority on general services and on 
contractual work; and his staff has contributed many hours both to 
his own program and to the USIS program in connection with develop- 
ing contracts for motion-picture showings, and for the making of 
films, and in connection with all of the housekeeping functions that we 
do for the Kmbassy 

Mr. Brownson. Possibly Mr. Link might well remain or make 
available some of that information in connection with the USIA 
program which we will discuss in just a few moments. I want to thank 
you very much, Mr. Gough, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Barraclough, Mr. 
Parsons, Mr. Link, Mr. York, and Mr. Anner for coming and present- 
ing this very fine synopsis of your work and answering the questions. 
I feel that this has been a very successful day of hearings as far as we 
are concerned, and we are appreciative of the cooperation and the 
effort put forth on the part of the Embassy and its staff which has 
made this possible. I think we will have a very brief recess of about 
5 minutes and then come back. 


UNITED STATES EMBASSY, CONSULAR SERVICE, AND 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS 
IN JAPAN 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTE! 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo. Japar 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p. m., in the 
American Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
(chairman, of the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chair- 
man, Congressman George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine 
St. George were present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting will come to order after the recess 
We will proceed with the general discussion of the operations of USIA 
in Japan. Would you like to present the members of your staff so 
that we will have a record on the minutes and so that the members 
of our committee may know them. I think we are all pretty clearly 
labeled here. Mrs. St. George of New York, Mr. Meader of Michigan, 
our counsel, Mr. Kennelly, and our staff chief Mr. Bryan of the 
Department of State, Washington, who is accompanying us 


TESTIMONY OF SAXTON BRADFORD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
THE FAR EAST, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY LEWIS SCHMIDT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; 
PATRICIA VAN DELDEN, REGIONAL SUPERVISOR; AND W. 
KENNETH BUNCE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
OFFICER, UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE, JAPAN 


Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Brownson my name is Saxton Bradford. | 
have been Chief Public Affairs officer until 3 weeks ago. On my right 
is Mr. Willard Hanna, who is the new Acting Chief Public Affairs 


officer, who has been my deputy. Dr. Bunce, who is my Program 
officer. Mr. Schmidt, executive officer. Mr. Ranard, who handles 
the Exchange of Persons Branch, Mr. Henderson, the press attaché of 


the Embassy; Mr. Green on the end, who is Chief of our Information 
Branch; Mr. Gercke, Chief of our Motion Picture Branch; Mrs. 
van Delden, who is our regional supervisor. Mr. Colosimo, whom 
you know, is our Labor Information officer. 

Mr. Brownson. I would suggest, Mr. Bradford, that if you would 
like to proceed with the general outline of this program, calling on 
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such of your associates as you may desire, that we might do that for, 
[ would say, about a half hour, 25 minutes to a half hour, and then go 
on with the questions. We will possibly have to terminate some time 
6 and 6:10 in order to keep the other commitments going, and if we 
don’t conclude by that time we will schedule some more time later. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Brownson, may I give you a chart of our 
staff. I think there are sufficient copies there. 

(Exhibit 25 follows:) 

ExHIBIT 25 
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Mr. Brownson. This is splendid. 

Mr. Braprorp. I will try to get to the heart of the matter as best 
Ican. Our objectives in Japan, as you know, are to promote Japanese 
collaboration in the pursuit of American foreign policy, and at the 
same time to discourage possibilities of Japanese collaboration with 
the Communist side. The United States Information Agency has this 
USIS staff in the Embassy—as an integral part of the Embassy, as 
Ambassador Allison explained this morning. This chart shows how 
we function within the Embassy. I have been serving as the public 
affairs officer and, concurrently, the counselor of Embassy for public 
affairs. We operate in Japan by means of certain materials afforded 
us by the United States Government in the field of educational 
exchange and in the field of information exchange. We address our- 
selves particularly to Japanese leaders, potential leaders in Japan, to 
significant social, political, and economic groups, and to the general 
public through Japanese media of information. It might be useful 
for me to explain briefly the philosophy of that kind of operation, and 
in so doing I can at the same time explain how SCAP, the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, during the years of occupation in 
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Japan, discharged more or less this same responsibility through its 
Civil Information and Education Section. 

It is perhaps an oversimplification, but is nevertheless true that we 
inherited, that is, the State Department through its International 
Information Service, inherited from the occupation those parts of the 
Civil Information and Education Section of SCAP that seemed perti- 
nent in carrying on a program of information and educational exchange 
under conditions of sovereignty in Japan, and as a part of an American 
Embassy. The Civil Information and Education Section of SC AP, 
of course, had other responsibilities than ours. It had the problem 
of control over the Japanese press particularly at the beginning of the 
occupation. It had also the responsibility of keeping civil order and 
promoting Japanese understanding of the occupation. Many other 
things in addition to some of those responsibilities, we have now 
under Public Law 402, which as you know is our basic legislation. 

The Civil Information and Education Section of SCAP operated at 
somewhere between five and seven million dollars a year level. It is 
pretty mney to pinpoint it exactly, because a great deal of that 
money came through Japanese economy as expressed in yen, and a 
great en of their functions were different. The "vy had about 250 
Americans at the peak, and the question of how big a USIS program 
would be feasible in Japan and how many American officers would be 
required to run it was my primary responsibility 3 years ago when I 
first came out here. As part of the Diplomatic Section of SCAP, I 
spent my first year here planning the present USIS program. I 
won’t go through the history of changes of mind about the size of the 
program. I think it is pertinent to say that my original recommenda- 
tions for a USIS program in Japan envisioned a rather small American 
staff and a rather modest program, which in the wisdom of the 
Department of State at that time seemed overmodest. There is some 
justification in that point of view, because we inherited from SCAP 
certain physical properties: about one-quarter of a million books and 
periodicals in 23 information centers throughout Japans 

That map will show you how we are now in the process of scaling 
down that rather extensive regional establishment. We have been in 
the process of scaling out the large civil information and education 
establishment ever since we inherited it the day the peace treaty be- 
came effective, April 28, 1952. The size of the civil information and 
education operations, and the nec essity for taking over property ac- 
countability running into many, many millions of ‘dollars, taking over 
contracts which had been made for the le asing of space, taking over 
personnel, Japanese personnel in particular, some American per rsonnel 
hired by C. I. and E., represents a background to the whole operation 
of our program still. 

We have not yet quite got out from under this tremendous estab- 
lishment we inherited, despite the fact that it was obvious that this 
was too large for an operation within an Embassy in a sovereign coun- 
try. At the same time, the problem of scaling down has been rather 
expensive and difficult. We have decided that we needed to change 
the emphasis of an informational and educational exchange program 
in Japan, which was undertaken by the occupation, from the mass ap- 
proach, down to an approach aimed at specific groups: the three groups 
in particular 1 have described in my opening sentences, Japanese 
leaders, Japanese groups of social significance “likely to become im- 
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portant factors in coming Japanese political life, and Japanese media 
of information and education which could in Japanese terms tell our 
message 

We have certain assets in Japan that assist us in this job, and we 
have certain liabilities to overcome. It might be useful to this com- 
mittee to review them quickly. The Japanese are intensely interested 
in the West, and we represent the West to a large extent. As you can 
see on the streets, they wear western dress; they buy American auto- 
mobiles: thev are learning western techniques; they are great admirers 
of the western civilization. That is a tremendous asset to us, because 
by working through that interest, we can present them with informa- 
tion materials that tell the story we want to bring across to them. We 
have another great asset in the humane character of the occupation 
and the proximity of Americans and Japanese during the occupation. 
We have another asset in the traditional, natural fear of the Japanese 
for Soviet Russia and for communism. We have another asset in the 
power and success of the free world, its ability to organize itself and 
survive. and the Korean experience and the success of the Marshall 
plan in Europe, and policies of that kind have made a tremendous 
impression on the Japanese. 

As Ambassador Allison said this morning, the contrast of our 
policies as represented by the return of Amami Oshima Islands, to 
vive one example, contrasted with Soviet policy in the same field, 
are very apparent to the Japanese and can be emphasized through 
information and other means to make those differences more apparent. 
Our job principally is to take assets of that kind and what other assets 
we can create, and to exploit them to the fullest extent in. trying to 
bring about a frame of mind in the Japanese nation which is collabora- 
tive rather than antagonistic. We have, of course, certain liabilities. 
We have the economic difficulties in which Japan finds herself, about 
which you will hear more later, which tends to induce the Japanese 
to think in terms of reapproach to the Asian mainland and with Red 
China. her nearest neighbor. We have a fear of world war III, 
which is very real in the Japanese mind. We have here a neutralist- 
pacifist movement of the highest order, particularly among Japanese 
women. who have been. made articulate by the occupation, Japanese 
youth, Japanese labor and other groups of social significance in the 
forefront of the neutralist movement. 

Mr. Brownson. How do you distinguish between the fear of world 
war III and the fear of a redevelopment of Japanese militarism in 
your analysis of Japanese psychology? 

Mr. Braprorp. Those democratic forces which were encouraged 
during the occupation have a very real fear of resurgence of the 
Japanese militaristic spirit and of the control of Japanese militarists. 
Those are the forces that have been made articulate. One of the 
dilemmas is that although many Japanese are quite willing to accept 
the fact that they must, if they are to be truly sovereign, be able to 
defend themselves, at the same time, they are unused to a society 
in which the civilian element controls the military side. They have 
a natural fear, based on past experience, that when they begin to 
rearm, the army and the military forces will again fall into the hands 
of the same people, the militarists. 

We have also manifest at the moment, an emotional reaction from 
defeat, conquest, and occupation. This sometimes has been expressed 
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as anti-Americanism. There is an element of antiforeignism in the 


Japanese character. Despite that, the average Japanese feels in a 
friendly frame of mind about the United States and about American 
people. Nevertheless, the Japanese press, certain Japanese educators, 


as well as some articulate leaders in the political field, have expressed 
a kind of nationalism which has anti-American aspects, and that has 
been our greatest difficulty in the USIS program in the last 6 months 
toavear. To reduce this to concrete terms, when an. article favorable 
to America appears in a Japanese magazine, particularly an intellectual 
magazine, we find that the editor has placed alongside it, in a con- 
spicuous way, an article that tells the opposite story. This is just 
one of many situations. 

Yet this is a difficult thing to combat because when you go to the 
ditor and say, ‘Why are vou anti-American?” he will say, ‘I’m not 
I printed your side, but I must be objective.” Most of these things 
are not objective at all. They support the Communist cause, some- 
times deliberately, sometimes indirectly. 

Mr. Brownson. When they print both sides, how do we make out? 

Mr. Braprorp. Well, in some cases we make out well; in some cases 

ve don’t; it depends on how they present it. For example, if a 
i nese Newspaper Or Magazine publishes an article on slave labor in 
the Soviet Union, and if he runs alongside or near it an article on the 
lynching of Negroes in the South, the article on lynching of Negroes 
is likely to be inaccurate. It’s likely not to take into account the 
fact that there were no Negroes lynched in the United States in the 
last vear, but is likely to go back to conditions as they were 10, 15, or 
20 years ago. So we don’t make out well sometimes for purely 
editorial reasons. 

Mr. Brownson. Because ours is the truth and expressed conserva- 
tively, and his story may well be the distorted propaganda version 
that we're used to? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. And that leads me to what I might express 
as the next liability. ‘That is the misinformation of Japanese intellec- 
tuals in general—newspaper, magazine, labor people, and educators 
in particular—about the conditions of the non-Japanese intellectual 
world today. That is one of the problems that our educational ex- 
change staff as well as our information staff have been tackling. 

The Japanese intellectual got his early ideas like as not from school 
experience in Paris or Berlin or London 20 or 30 years ago, in the days 
of a burgeoning Socialist movement in those countries—at a time when 
communism was thought of as theoretical, and when the Soviet had 
not revealed its hand as it has today. Those people were cut off from 
contact with the outside world by the Japanese militarists for 10 years 
prior to the war so they wouldn't zal in the way of the war effort. 
They were cut off during the war by censorship and by, some cases 
arrest, and in all cases, isolation. And during the occupation, par- 
ticularly the early years of the occupation when we were trying to get 
control of the situation, they were still isolated from the rest of thé 
world. Therefore, they have about a 20-year gap in their under- 
standing of life. That is why some of these things like the example 
I cited—the article on lyne hing of Negroes—finds a ready audience 
and are repeated and parroted throughout Japanese public life regard- 
less of the faets. 
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Mr. Brownson. Does that have much effect—-have you measured 
the effect on that type of an article on public-opinion polls? Is it 
psychologically effective? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. The distortion? 

Mr. Braprorp. Public-opinion polls show a distortion because of 
that. However, I think that basically they do not change and they 
will not change the long-run attitude of the Japanese for the United 
States. But polls will show an oscillation of the needle, from time to 
time, far over on the side of anti-Americanism. 

Mr. Brownson. Do we turn around—where that article is pub- 
lished, using this example, which may be an oversimplification—do 
we turn around and try to hit back again and get that thing straight- 
ened out? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; we do. We attack it by many means. We 
try to place further articles in that same publication. We try to get 
the editor or writer to supply the space to run what’s happening today 
in the United States. We try by every means at our command. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. You say we place an article and another article 
comes out that takes the opposite side. Who places that other 
article—is that placed through the Communists, through the Soviet 
organization, or through the Japanese? 

Mr. Braprorp. It’s not likely to be placed by anyone identifiable 
as either a Communist or as a Soviet agent. It’s likely to be placed 
by the editor of the os iwazine — usually is trying to capitalize on 
the confusion in the Japanese public mind and sell more mt on 

Mrs. St. Grorce. But that would rather imply that the Japanese 
editors and Japanese magazine writers were more favorably inclined 
to the Soviet side than to our side. If they can immediately get the 
opposing side in for nothing. 

Mr. Braprorp. I think it is safe to say that some key intellectual 
magazines and leading newspaper editors, columnists, and commen- 
tators came out of the occupation emotionally more inclined to accept 
the Socialist-Communist point of view than ours. This is in spite of 
the facts. 

Mr. Brownson. They generally went into the occupation about 
the same way, didn’t they? 

Mr. Braprorp. Well, they came out of jail, a lot of them, at the 
time the occupation began 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They should have had some gratitude for that 
then 

Mr. Braprorp. It doesn’t seem to work out that way though. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder, now that you have just outlined briefly 
the problem, if you can tell us, on the basis of your table of organiza- 
tion here, specifically what we are doing about oe attack on the 
problem? I think your appropriation for fiscal year 1953 for all of 
Japan in both dollars and yen allocation was ost $1,300,650. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Braprorp. That’s about right 

Mr. Brownson. And the fiscal—the USIS for fiscal 1953—yes, we 
have 1954 here, which is estimated $242,000, which would be a reduc- 
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tion of $235,000 from 1953, so that means 1953 you must have had 
about, not quite $500,000. ' 

Mr. Scumipt. Mr. Brownson 

Mr. Brownson. Yes 

Mr. Scumipr. The figures which you were citing last are the so- 
called general operating expenses rather than the entire allotment 
which was made to us out here. I have here something that may be 
of interest to you. Here’s a comparative statement of the allotment 
made last year, together with what we have received so far. We do 
not know entirely what our allotment is to be this year since we have 
only received so far a first-quarter allotment. We have had informal 
advice that our general operating expense will be $242,000 for this 
fiscal year, but we are not formally advised of that fact yet. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. That will be most helpful. Now, 
what we would like you to discuss briefly, Mr. Bradford, is, using your 
appropriations of around a million dollars last year in total allotments, 
what did you do through your organization to bring about changes in 
attitude? If you will excuse me just a moment I will ask unanimous 
consent that the comparative budget statements for fiscal years 1953 
and 1954, by accounting activity classification, for the USIS be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. If there is no objection, so ordered; 
you will proceed, Mr. Bradford. 

(Exhibit 26 follows:) 


ExuiBit 26.—CoMPARATIVE BUDGET STATEMENT, FiscaL YEARS 1953 anv 1954 
BY ACCOUNTING ACTIVITY CLASSIFICATION 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal vear 1954 
Accounting activity classification 

Total allot- | Total obliga- | First quarter! First quarter 

ment tions illotment obligations 
Local salaries__... gies $312, 000 $305, 233. 00 $82 231 $72, 449. 98 
Living and quarters allowance 62, 000 61, 266. 30 15, 192 17, 401. 24 
General operating expense 477, 868 1 485, O83. 87 96, 440 60, 601. 19 
Representation 3, SSS + 5R5. 00 6le 616. Of 
Administrative support direct 216, 001 207, 121. 90 30, 000 37, 82) $ 
Total l 1, 453 1, 062, 200. 07 224, 479 SS, BSC 4 


1 Does not include representation 


Mr. Braprorp. While with one hand we were scaling out a much 
larger program, we were moving forward, with a staff which has never 
been up to its full allotment, to proceed in the following lines: Japanese 
newspapers are a “‘saturation’’ program in Japan; that is to say this 
is a highly literate country, as vou know. The 3 leading newspapers 
have a total daily circulation of 15 million, which is always surprising 
to American publishers who come here. To Japanese media of in- 
formation of that kind—I won’t enumerate further—we have been 
submitting information that clarifies United States policy. 

We have been submitting articles in the entire range of the Japanese 
press, the entire range of the Japanese magazine-publishing world; 
we have been translating books—significant books—into Japanese; 
we have been offering radio programs to the Japanese radio net- 
work, which is also a saturation of Japan; and we have been placing 
documentary and other films through a prefectural motion-picture- 
distribution system worked out originally by SCAP, which has a 
monthly audience of from 20 to 30 million Japanese. 
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Mr. Brownson. You say submitting these articles in newspapers 
and magazines? Doesn’t any of the impetus ever come from the 
newspapers or Magazines? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, it does, 

Mr. Brownson. That is, don’t they ever come to you and say we 
would like to do an article on such and such, where do we get the 
information, what can you give us 

Mr. Braprorp. They do. There is a large amount of that kind of 
giving out of information. Of course, the Japanese publications them- 
selves ask for the kind of things they want to print, and we try to give 
them all of those that we can get for them. If it requires getting copy- 
right clearance from the States or, in some cases, translating for them, 
we try to give them every service 

Mr. Brownson. Well, do most of the large Japanese newspapers 
subseribe to one of the internation i news si rvices? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; they do. I would say they have very thor- 
the news agencies 
Mr. Brownson. Are most of the Japanese hewspapers subscribers 


to American international hews organizations or those of other 


ouch coverage of 


nations? 
Mr. Braprorp. The leading ones, yes, in addition to some 
Mr. Brownson. That is AP, UP, INS 
Mr. Braprorp. Yes. thev have a large clientele 
Mr. Brownson. Are ; 


th vour own service 


you eareful to avoid dupli ating those press- 
association services W1 t 

Mir. Braprorp. Yes; if we weren’t careful ourselves, the agencies 
would make us careful. They used to complain, in the early days of 
the International Information Administration, about what they 
considered competition. I believe, certainly in Japan, that’s been 
eliminated; J think it’s been pretty largely eliminated worldwide. We 
try to supplement their picture through the news of the day, their 
picture of the United States and American foreign policy by things we 
think need to go into the Japanese press in order to balance the picture. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George 

Mrs. Srv. Grorce. Mr. Bradford, you spoke of “significant books.”’ 
I wonder if it would be possible to furnish the committee with just a 
slight overall pieture of what is considered 'sigpilicant hooks’’? 
ie Mr. Braprorp. Yes; we have a list of the titles 

Mrs. St. Grorce. I don’t think we need them all 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to put the list in the record so that we 
could read selections from it 

Mr. Scumipr. I'll furnish that te the committee—I have a list right 
here. 

The following more complete information was later furnished by 


the U.S. Information Service (exhibit 27 


Unitrep States INFORMATION AGENCY 
Wa gion, May 25, 1954 
Mr. Epwarp C. KENNELLY 
Counsel. International Operat ” Subcomn fee Oo he Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. KENNELLY: The attached list shows all the books published in 
Japan with United States Government assistance. The titles marked with an 
asterisk p. 3) are those whose publication was sponsored and promoted by 
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USIS I oO rs were pul 1 lor hip of tl Depart: 
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Rabbit H I 
Construet Labor Relations, Le r & Rol 
Che Planning of the Modern Ci Lewis (v I 
This I Do Believe, Lilienthal 
Tubereulosis Nursing, Longhurst 
Make Wav for Duekli: VieCloske 
Magnetie Circuits and Transformers, Massachusetts of Tee g 
Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Mayo 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Mavo 
Joe Lou American, Miller 
Condition of Man, Mumford (ve I] 
Portrait of Jenni« Nathar 
Che Chemistry and Technology of Plastics, Nauth 
Chemistry of Acetvlen ieuwland & Vogt 
Introduction to Phvsieal Edueation, Nixon & Cozens 
The Meeting of East and West, Northrop 
Mv Diary, O’B: 
How Children Develop, Ohio State University 
School and Community, Olsen 
ilectricitv for Home Study, Raeth 
Patterns, Sanders 
nar Comedy parovan 
Public Health Administration in the I ted States, Smillie 


e Biscuit Eater, Str 


TY) 
Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Practice 
Radio Engineering. Terman (vol. I\ 
Concerning Juvenile Delinquene. 
Strength of Materials, Timoshenko (vol. | 


Philosophical Ideas in the United States, Town 


Out of the Night, V: 
The Art. of Cross-Ex: 
Delta Wedding, Welty 

The Theory of Resonance and ] A pplication 
Homemaking Edueation in the High School, Willia 
Our Age of Unreason, Alexander 





tion, Wellman 


School Boards in Action, American Association of Sel 


Rayon Technology, American Viscose Corp. 
Abraham Lincoln, d’Aulair« 

Of Human Freedom, Barzun 

Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way 
Patterns of Culture, Benedict 

Industrial Research, Bichowsk\ 
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Sociology Applied to Nursing, Bogardus & Brethorst 
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This Way, Please, Boyvki 
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Plasti Dubois (vol. II 
Mind and Body, Dunbar 
Sscient Remakes Our World, Sto 


Human Destiny, Du Nou 
That Li Man, B Frank Kato 


Administration of the Modern Secondary School, Edmonson (vol. I 

Policies for Education in Ar ican Democracy, F.ducational Policies Commission 
The Next Step in Asia, Fairba 

K nis Gambit, J ll ( 

Underst« 1 Betsv. ( heid 


Od ty ani id 
Einstein, His Life and Times, Frat 
Public Health Nursing, Gardner (vol. II 
Developmental Psycholog Goodenough 
Labor and Democracy, Gret : 
Machines and the Men Who Made t World of Indust Hartman 
Education of Exceptional Children, Heel 
Introduction to Mathematical St istic 
Integration, Its Meaning and Application, Hopkins 


Mankind So Far, Howel . 
Ma pring Cis ati Hu rto 

( ri Health and P Ss al Kd it10 irwin 

The Modern Reporter’s Handbook, Jones 


= 

f 

J 

f 
Aenea ae ape ee gem me 


The Life of Science. Sart« 

Police Systems in the United States, Smith 
Strength of Materials, Timoshenko (vol. I] 
Science Experiences for Flementary Schools, Arey 
Organic Svntheses, Blatt 


The Flowering of New England, Brooks (vel. II 
My Antonia, Cather 
Audio Visual Techniques for Fnrichment of the Curriculum, Chandler & Cypher 
Eight Great Americ: 
Freedom and Culture, Dewey 
The Big Fisherma Douglas 
Lives, Eckstein 
Adm ration of tne Modern S« ndarv School, Edmonson (vol. II ® 
Statistical Methods Applied to Experiments in Agriculture and Biology. 
Sne lecor vol I and vol I] 
Educational Psychology, Jorda 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis, Linton 


Principles and Practice of Clinical Instruction in Nursing 


ns, Copp 
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1953 


*Mary McLeod Bethune, Peare (Condensation 

*Citv Neighbors, Judson 

Theory and Application of Microwaves, Brumwell & Beam 

Teaching in Schools of Nursing: Principles and Methods, Heidgerken 
*] Led Three Lives, Philbrick (Condensation 

*The Rise of Modern Communism, Salvadori (Condensation) 
*Taming of the Arts, Jelagin (pt. I—Theatre 
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1954 

*The Accused, Weissberg (Condensation) 
*Capitalism in America, Stern 

*The Reluctant Traveller in Russia, Wittlin 

*New England: Indian Summer, Van Wyck Brooks 
*No Secret is Safe, Tennien 

*The Rosenberg Case—Fact or Fiction, Fineberg 
*Charlotte’s Web, White 

*The Growth of American Thought, Curti 

*A Man Called Peter, Marshall (Condensation 
*A World Apart, Herling 

*U.S. Labor Economies (Collection of essays 

*Trial Judge, Botein (Condensation 

Successful Teaching, Mursell 

Pragmatism, James 

Bacteriology, Burrows (vol. I) 

Bacteriology, Burrows (vol. IT) 

*American Democracy and Military Power, Smith 
*Ralph J. Bunche, Fighter for Peace, Kugelmass 
*The Third Russia, Zenichiro Watanabe 

*The Day Before Tomorrow, R. Waithman (Condensation) 
Quantum Chemistry, H. Cyring, J. Walter & Kimball 
Bacteriology, Burrows (vol. Ill) 

*Soviet Gold, Petrov (Condensation) 

*Thomas Jefferson, Lisitzky (Condensation) 

*The Communist Technique in Britain, Darke 
*Abraham Lincoln, Ludwig (Condensation) 
*Conquest by Terror, Stowe (Condensation) 
*America, Benet 
*Russian Purge and the Extraction of Confession, Beck and Godin 

Mr. Braprorp. I would like to say, on the book translation pro- 
gram—while he is distributing that—that we put a great deal of effort 
into trying to get the Japanese publishers themselves to bring out 
what we consider significant American books. Those that we our- 
selves can translate are a drop in the bucket. We also have a complete 
book service which produces for them, on a regular basis, a list of 
significant books for them to select from and publish on a commercial 
basis. 

Mr. Scumipt. I might say that not all of these books are yet in full 
translation. These represent books that have either been translated 
already or for which intial contract negotiations are complete. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. If these books are translated, does the publisher 
publish them as a private enterprse function over here, or do you 
subsidize him or what is your relationship with the book publisher? 

Mr. Braprorp. We have various relations. e are not in the 

Mr. Brapr We | is relation We are not in tl 
business of subsidy but we can assist the publisher in various legiti- 
mate ways. One service we can offer him in some cases is translation. 
We get copyright clearance for him free, and we do other things to 
induce him to publish. 

Mr. Brownson. This list—glancing here, this is the first time |] 
have seen it—is predominantly nonfiction, and it certainly has an intel- 
lectual appeal and probably very little that the ordinary man would 
find so fascinating that he would take it to bed to read with him. 

Mrs. vAN De.tpen. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. van Delden. 

Mrs. vAN Dewupen. Mr. Brownson, there is also a list of books 
which have been translated 
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Mr. Braprorp. Will you repeat that statement? 

Mrs. vAN DetpEeN. Mr. Chairman, we have in addition to the books 
which are translated by Japanese publishers at our suggestion other 
means of furthering a translation program, depending on whatever 
we are able to buy. Another program is that of purchasing American 
books already in translation from Japanese publishers, and disseminat- 
ing them widely throughout Japan, not only through the cultural 
centers, but also through 150 deposits which are financed by the 
Japan St These books, as you will note from the list, are not only 
books addressed to the intellectual, but are things in the realm of 
good Americana to be of interest to the general reader. 

Mr. Braprorp. Those things which have a popular appeal, the 
Japanese themselves publish, and we don’t need to induce them. 

Exhibit 28 follows: 


IeXHIBIT 28 SELECT! Ly ( JAPANESE TRANSLATIONS IN THE AMERICAN 
( LTURAL CENTER 


\ 
\ 
\ rica Association of School Ad nistrators School Boards In Action 
\ 


sa in, Jacque Peacher America 
Jacques: Of Human Freedo1 
George C.: Editing the Dav’s News 
Bernice: An Overview of Elementary Education 
ard, Charles Austin: The Republic 
Jeard, Charles Austin: Economie Basis of Polities 
secker, Carl Lot Modern Democracy 
senedi Ruth: Patterns of Culture : 
r, Carl Alfred Lanning: The Doctor’s Job 
s0U ill Kennet! | wart | conomies of Peace 
sowen, Catherine: Yankee From Olympus 
sovkin, Eleanor: This Wav, Please 
srink, Carol: Caddie Woodlaw1 
srooks, Van Wyck: The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865 
Van Wyck: The World of Washington Irving 
srunner, Edmund de Schweinitz: Farmers of the World 
‘ardozo, Benjamin Nathan: Growth of the Law 

ther, Willa Sibert: O Pioneers! 
hamberlin, William Henry: Blueprint for World Conquest 

te, George M Electronics in Industry 
Oohen, Morris Raphael: Preface to Logic 
‘ole, | ella Psychology ot Adolescence 
ook, Lloyd Allen: Community Backgrounds of Education 
‘ooper, Alice Cecilia: Twenty Modern Americans 
ooper, Bernarr: Introduction to Radio Production-Directing 
raig, Gerald Spt Ilman: Sei for the Elementary School Teacher 
vraig, Gerald Spellman: Science in Childhood Education 
crawford, Phyllis: “Hello, the Boat!’ 
‘redle, Ellis: Down, Down the Mountain 
‘rouse, William Harrv: Understanding Science 
illin, David Julievich: The Real Soviet Russia 
ulin, David Julievich: Soviet P ussia and the Far East 
Mavis, Kenneth Svdner Soldier of Democracy, a Biography of Dwigh 
Kisenhower 
Di Maggio, Joseph Paul: Baseball for Everyone 
Douglas, Llovd Cassell: The Robe 
Douglas, Mary Peacock: North Carolina School Library Handbook 
Dunbar, Helen Flanders: Mind and Body 
atc Jeanette: That Lively Man, Ben Franklir 
Eckstein, Gustav: Everyday Mirack 


IR reer tee 
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ljuthor and title 


IcSdmonson, James Bartlett Administration of the Mode rn condary = ( hool 


Educational Policies Commission Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools 

Eisenhower, Dwight David: New American Foreign Poliey 

Eldridge, Edward Franklin: Industrial Waste Treatment Practice 

Fishel, Richard Mark: Terry and Bunky Play Baseball 

Fisher, Dorothea Frances: Understood Betsy 

Foerster, Norman: Humanities and the Common Man 

Fox. Emma Augusta: Parliamentary Usage 


) 


Frank, Philipp: Einstein, His Life and Times 

Franklin, Benjamin: Ingenious Dr. Franklin 

| ri drich Carl Joachim New Belief in the Commo \NIan 

Gamow, George: The Birth and Death of the Sun 

Geisel, Theodor Seuss: 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 

Glesinger, Egon: The Coming Age of Wood 

Goodenough, Florence Laura: Developmental Psychology, An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Behavior 

Goslin, Ryllis Clair: Democracy 

Grav, Elizabeth Janet: Windows for the Crown Prince 

Green, William: Labor and Democracy 

Grew, Joseph Clark: Ten Years in Japan 

Griswold, Alfred Whitnev: Farming and Democracy, 

Gunther, John: Eisenhower, the Man and the Symbol 

Hagedorn, Hermann: Americans: A Book of Lives 

Hamilton, Marv Agnes: Women at Work 

Hansen, Alvin Harvey: Economie Policy and Full Employment 

Hartman, Gertrude: Machines and the Men Who Made the World of Industry 

Heck, Arch Oliver: The Education of Exceptional Children 

Hemingway, Ernest: The Old Man and the Sea 

Hocking, William Ernest: What Man Can Make of Man 

Holden, Paul Eugene: Top-Mamagement Organization and Control 

Hopkins, Levi Thomas: Integration—Its Meaning and Applications 

Howells, William White: Mankind So Far 

Huev, Edward Greene: What Makes the Wheels Go Round 

Hunter, Edward: Brain-Washing in Red China 

Huntington, Ellsworth: Mainsprings of Civilization 

Huszar, George Bernard de: Practical Applications of Democracy 

Institute for Educational Leadership: Study Reports of the Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership, Fifth and Sixth Sessions 

Irwin, Lestie William: The Curriculum in Health and Physical Educatior 

Jones, John Paul: Modern Reporter’s Handbook 

Jones, Robert Edmond: Dramatie Imagination 

Judson, Clara: City Neighbor 

Kenlv, Julie: Cities of Wax 

King, Allen Y.: Wavy of Democracy 

Kirk, Lydia: Postmarked Moscow 

Kravehenko, Vietor Andreevich: I Chose Freedom 

La Salle, Dorothy: Guidance of Children Through Physical Education 

Latourette. Ke nneth Seott The Gospel, the Church, and the World 

Leaf, Munro: Let’s Do Better 

Lewis, Harold MacLean: Planning the Modern City 

Lewisohn, San Adolph: Human Leadership in Indus¢ry 

Liebman, Joshua Loth: Peace of Mind 

Lilienthal, David Eli: TVA: Democracy on the March 

Lilienthal, David Eli: This I Do Believe 

Lindsay, Howard: Life With Father 

McCloskey, Robert: Make Way for Ducklings 

MeColvia, Lionel Rov: Publie Librarv Extension 

McCullough, Wava: Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing 

McLean, Katheryn: Mama’s Bank Account 

Maurois, Andre: Miracle of America 

Mavo, Elton: The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 

Menninger, Karl Augustus: The Human Mind 

Miller, Margery: Joe Louis: American 

Moore, Ralph Westwood (ed.): Education: Today and Tomorrow 

Mumford, Lewis: The Condition of Man 

National Education Association of the United States: Policies for Education in 
American Democracy 
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Author and title 
National Education Association of the United States: Learning the Ways of 
Democracy 
National Institute of Social Relations: It Pays To Talk It Over 
New York Times: The Newspaper, Its Making and Its Meaning 
Northrop, Filmer Stuart Cuckow: The Meeting of East and West 
Ohio State University, Columbus University School: How Children Develop 
Olsen, Edward Gustave: School and Community 
Oursler, Fulton: The greatest Story Ever Told 
Patman, Wright: Our American Government 
Peare, Catherine Owen Mary McLeod Bethune 
Peattie, Donald Culross: An almanac for Moderns 
Peterson, Houston (ed.): Great Teachers 
Philbrick, Herbert Arthur: I Led Three Lives 
Pitts, Lilla Belle: The Music Curriculum in a Changing World 
President’s Materials Policy Commission: Resources for Freedom 
Ramsperger, Albert Gustav: Philosophies of Science 
tawlings, Marjorie: The Yearling 
Reves, Fmerv: The Anatomy of Peace 
tobinson, James Harvey: The Mind in the Making 
Sanders, Spencer Edward: New City Patterns 
Schumpeter, Joseph Alois: Theory of Fconomic Development 
Schumpeter, Joseph Alois: Capitalism, Socialism, and democracy 
Shub, Boris: Since Stalin 
Smillie, Wilson George: Public Health Administration in the United States 
Smith, Walter Bedell: My 3 vears in Moscow 
Stern, Frederick Martin: Capitalism in America 
Stokley, James: Science remakes our werld 
Swearingen, Rodger: Red flag in Japan 
Taylor, Deems: The well tempered listener 
T , Ordway: Personnel Administratior 
Tead, Ordway: New Adventures in Democracy 
‘ r, Arthur Edwin: Teenniques of Guidance 
nis, John Roberts: A city for Lincoln 
is, John Roberts: Son of the Valley 
nited Nations: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1950 
nited States Children’s Bureau: Your Child, 1 to 6 
nited States Cnildren’s Bureau: Your Child from 6 to 12 
nited States Children’s Bureau: Guiding the Adolescent 
Inited States Department of State: Our Foreign Policy 
nited States Information Service: A Red Paper on Forced Labor 
nited States National Commission for the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization: UNESCO and You 
nited States Navy Department: Narrative of the Expedition of an American 
Squadron to the China Seas and Japan 
nited States President’s Scientific Research Board: Science and Public Policy 
Van Loon, Hendrik Willem: Story of the Bible 
Weissberg, Alexander: The Accused 
Wharton, Edith Newbold: Ethan Frome 
Whitman, Walt: Leaves of Grass 
Wilder, Laura: The Long Winter 
Wilder, Laura: Little House in the Big Woods 
Williamson, Maude: Homemaking Education in the High School 
Wood, Laura Newbold: Raymond L. Ditmars—His Exciting Career With 
Reptiles, Animals, and Insects 
Woodbury, David Oakes: Glass Giant of Palomar 
Wright, Frank Lloyd: When Democracy Builds 
Yoder, Dale: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


Mrs. St. Grorar. Well, then I understand this list is by popular 
request more or less. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Van Detpen. This list represents the contracts which the 
Japanese publisher had already made with this American counterpart. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, so that he himself was the originator. 

Mrs. VAN Detpen.: Yes, but of which we purchased additional 
copies to provide copies throughout Japan to the 150 Japanese sup- 
ported deposits of American books. 
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Mr. Braprorp. The Japanese themselves, particularly in the areas 
in which we feel we need to work hardest, are avid readers of a rather 
heavier type of book then would be popular in the United States. 
That is another factor. 

Mr. Brownson. We discussed briefly some of the activities of your 
Press Section, some of the activities of your Publication Section. 
What are you going in your Radio Section? 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Brownson, our Radio Section is largely en- 
gaged in placing in the Japanese Government network and in the 
private commercial stations, programs which are made up either in 
the Voice of America laboratories in New York, or in our own shop 
here, which will bring the same kind of information to the Japanese 
through the media of radio. 

Mr. Brownson. How many networks do you have here? 

Mr. Braprorpb. There is one Government network which blankets 
Japan. It is a BBC type network, quasi-public, quasi-government 
corporation, Besides the many already in existence, in the last year, 
13 commercial stations strategically located throughout Japan have 
been started during the period January 1 to the present. 

Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Green has just handed to me : 
statement which we asked him to prepare, which gives some indica- 
tion of the number of radio stations and network stations through 
which we operate, and the program hours involved. There are e nough 
copies here to supply the committee if they would like to see them. 

Mr. Brownson. Could we have your name for the record at that 
point. 

Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Brownson. If anyone enters in the colloquy, if they will give 
their name, it will make it much easier to take care of eventual 
transcriptions of the tape and also much easier for our reporters. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. May I suggest that the lists of books—which is not 
a long list—both the list of translations, and other lists for purchases 
of books translated by Japanese publishers without any stimulation 
from USIA, be put in my record to show the type of titles? 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any objection? 

Mrs. vAN DetpeNn. Mr. Chairman, you will note that this is only a 
sampling of the total number of titles; it is not the complete list. It 
is an indication of the type of book which we have purchased in this 
program. 

Mr. Brownson. What does the complete list look like? 

Mrs. vAN Dextpen. I would say that it runs to about 150 titles. 

Mr. Brownson. 150 titles? 

Mrs. vAN DevpeEn. Yes. 

Mr. BrapFrorp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Schmidt, 

Mr. Scumipt. The list which you have of titles that we have spon- 
sored is, I believe, a complete list, because it is only rather recently 
within about the past 5 or 6 months—that we have been fully engaged 
in the translation sponsorship program. ‘The other titles, the other 
list of titles, which Mrs. van Delden just referred to, is an incomplete 
list, and only a sample. 

Mr. Brownson. Without objection, the list will be entered in the 
record at this point as requested by Mr. Meader. I will also ask 
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unanimous consent that the summary table USIS-Radio also be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

The list referred to is set out above. The table referred to is as 
follows 

Exhibit 29 follows: 


stato! 
NHK first 


NHK second network 
Private stations 


Total 
Audience 
11,500,000 receivers 


60 million listeners (2d largest national group in world 


USIS PROGRAM UTILIZATION SEPTEMBER 


105 USIS programs used by commercial! 


34 rebroadcasts of VOA by NHK 

1,200 station hours, NHK and commercial stations 
2 million average audience commercial stations 

15 million average audience NHK 

500 million cumulative audience during month 


stations 


VOA JAPANESE SERVICE 


Three shortwave programs daily to Japan: 0830-0900, 1630-1700, 1830-1900 
Special relays 
Package program series (tapes and discs 


‘ield support materials (scripts, musical transcription, etc 
I 


LOCAL PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


Topics From America—daily package based on VOA Japanese service: 
10-minute, now on 25 stations 
20-minute, being started 
30-minute (complete rebroadcast), being started; now 1 station 
VOA Highlights: Weeklv 15-minute digest of VOA 
Radio Bookshelf: 15-minute review of American and anti-Communist books 
Today in Science: 10-minute commentary on latest American science 
Storyteller: 15-minute Japanese style storytelling with anti-Communist 
anecdotes 
Symphony Orchestras of the United States: 30-minute United States cities 
and cultural attainment 
Symphony Hall: 30-minute United States music and culture 
Showtime: 30-minute Broadway musicals and Americana 
Popular Composers of America: 15 minutes about Americans 
Folk Music of America: 15-minute regions of United States 
11. Dise Jockey: 15-minute popular music and patter, plan weave in anti- 
Communist items 
12. Radio Concert Hall: 30-minute each week different hall in United States with 
background about city 
13. Fun With Music: 15-minute Americana 
14. Fiesta Time: 15-minute come-on 
Planned: 
Radio dramas with pro-Free World or Anti-Communist content 
Dramatic readings from pro-Free World or anti-Communist books 
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Exurpir 29.—USIS Rapro—Continued 
PROGRAMS ON COMMERCIAL STATIONS 


All of above local productions 
Special events recordings 
Programs based on wireless file 


PROGRAMS ON NHK NATIONAL NETWORKS 
tecorded Events Hour: Incorporates VOA Japanese service items 
Topics from Abroad: Incorporates VOA Japanese service items 
Special relays: Crown Prince, Eisenhower speeches, World Series, etc 
VOA packages (American Artists series, NBC Symphony series, special items 
Editorials from Abroad: Based on United States editorials 
Overseas Service: Wireless file items 

TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

VOA Newsreel: NHK-TV (3 stations) Saturday, 1200 hours 
Industry on Parade: NAM series Tuesday, 1220 hours (begins October 13 
USIS Mopix films 
Several new series United States network kinescopes in preparation 
Photos, ete. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe what we are probably going to have to 
do, Mr. Bradford, is to wind up our discussion on USIS rather quickly 
and to take up IES, which is a very important program, I understand, 
operating under your responsorship—probably on Friday. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. Mr. Ranard is quite prepared to give 
any amount of time you require of him. I might say at the same time 
that all of our officers and all of our staff are at your complete disposal, 
if you will let us know what you want of us. Please feel free to call 
on all of them. 

Mr. Brownson. We are interested, as the committee which con- 
sidered the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 8, in the overall 
effect that plan No. 8 has had in the field up to the present time. 
What directives have you received from Washington other than the 
plan itself, and the hearings in connection with it, to implement 
plan No. 8 up to the present time? 

Mr. Braprorp. If I may, Mr. Schmidt has a record of the directives. 

Mr. Scumipr. There have been so many directives, and so many of 
them of a generally detailed character, that it is rather difficult to 
read all of them into the record. I think that, perhaps, these 3 or 4 
are the ones which are most significant for our purposes and Mr. Brad- 
ford may want to cover those. Many of them are largely adminis- 
trative detail, and of necessity have to be, because they are attempting 
to spell out the manner in which we will segregate certain phases of 
our operations from that of Embassy operation as it previously was 
carried out. 

Mr. Meader. Are the mostly administrative? 

Mr. Scumiptr. They are more administrative in character thus far 
than they are policy. The policy statements have been very general, 
simply indicating that the Ambassador will have general control over 
the operation, that we would look to him for advice and guidance on 
foreign policy, and that in administrative and operational matters, 
we were responsible directly to Washington, thus leaving the inter- 
pretation of those directives pretty much to be worked out within the 
individual posts. The details and the additional instructions which 
we have received are largely administrative in character, and have 

54670—54——11 
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spelled out many of the specific delegations of authority that will 
now reside in the Chief Public Affairs officer, whereas they previously 
resided in the principal officer at the post. 

Mr. Brownson. May I suggest that the numbers, titles, and appro- 
priate numbers of these directives be provided to the staff. We can 
secure copies of them in Washington, check them there to find out 
whether their inclusion will add greatly to the hearing at this par- 
ticular point. Mr. Bradford, in addition to the Information Branch, 
which you covered more or less, I am interested to know what you 
are doing in your motion-picture field. You mentioned very briefly, 
the showings that were being arranged and the number of showings 
that people were seeing each month. Is that 16mm? Is that theater- 
type screenings? What type of screenings are included in that 
program? 

(The list of directives is set forth as exhibit 30 and follows:) 


Exuipit 30.—List or Directives Issuep PuRSUANT TO ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Circular Airgram CA-374, July 28, 1953, subject: International Information 

Administration Bonded Employees 
Circular Airgram CA-394, July 29, 1953, subject: Transfer of Personnel to USIA 
USIA Announcement No. 1, July 29, 1953, subject: Transfer of Personnel to 

USIA 
Circular Airgram CA-—411, July 30, 1953, subject: Transfer of International 

Information Administration (IIA) and German—Austrian Information Program 

(GOA-INF) Mutual Security-Information (MSA-INF) Fiscal Operations 
Circular Airgram CA-482, August 1, 1953 (announcement of establishment of the 

United States Information Agency 
Circular telegram USITO 1, August 1, 1953 (summary of USIA field arrangements) 
Cireular Airgram USITO CA-4, August 3, 1953, subject: Delegation of Authority 

No. 11 
Circular Airgram CA-561, August 6, 1953, subject: Administration of Foreign 

Aid and Foreign Information Functions, Executive Order 10476, August 1, 1953 
USIA Field Circular No. 5 (Administrative) August 7, 1953, subject: Organiza- 

tional Arrangements in the Field 
Circular Aigram CA-—598, August 7, 1953, subject: Transfer of Certain Informa- 

tion Programs to the United States Information Agency 
Circular Airgram USIA CA-19, August 10, 1953, subject: Text of Executive 

Order No. 10477, dated August 1, 1953 
Circular Airgram CA-723, August 13, 1953, subject: Information Policy In- 

structions 

Mr. Braprorp. Those are 16mm projectors. We inherited about 
1,600 of them from the Occupation. They are farmed out through 
the 46 Japanese prefectures in what the Japanese call audiovisual li- 
braries. From those centers they are farmed out again into Japanese 
organizations. Schools, women’s clubs, labor organizations, come to 
the audiovisual center in the prefecture, borrow projectors and borrow 
films. We inherited about 40,000 individual pictures which represent 
about 200 titles, Mr. Gercke? 

Mr. Gercke. About 350. 

Mr. Braprorp. About 350 titles. Those are documentary type 
films. All of them are designed to tell the American story abroad, and 
are specifically adapted to Japanese use by Japanese sound track and 
other devices. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you still publish a monthly catalog of the films? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. We can furnish you with monthly 
catalogs. 

Mr. Brownson. I think the members would be interested in having 
the current monthly catalog of the films with the titles in Japanese and 


wee 
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the titles in English for study. I would also be very interested in 
having a listing from you of the 10 or 12 films which are at the present 
time getting the most requests for bookings. In other words, what 
do they really want and what is the highest frequency of requests. 
Are you producing any films locally? 

(A brief statement concerning the 15 most popular USIS films, ex- 
hibit 31, and an explanation of monthly film catalog supplement for 
August 1953, exhibit 32, follow:) 


ExuiBir 31 


The following are the titles and brief synopses of the 15 most popular USIS 
films released by the Motion Picture Branch, American Embassy, Tokyo 


1. INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS IN PUBLIC 


This film, produced in Japan by SCAP-CIE is an amusing presentation of the 
abuses of public manners in Japan, abuses unintentionally perpetrated but never- 
theless annoying to others. The principal character in the film, who goes about 
his work oblivious of the rights of others, soon realizes that in a community in 
which he must live and work with others, there is need for mutual respect of in- 
dividual rights. 

2. WHERE ARE THE GERMS 


An original production by SCAP-CIE in Japan, this film shows how a food 
sanitation inspector in a Japanese health center tracks down the source of a 
disease which has stricken a young girl and her brother. The film shows the wide 
activities ot food sanitation inspectors, and how their never-ending work results in 
preventing the spread of communicable diseases. 


3. THE AMAZON AWAKENS 


This Walt Disney color film on the nature, people, and industries of the vast, 
rich Amazon River basin, is one of the most popular USIS adaptations in Japan. 
The picture shows the extensive rubber and lumber industries in the basin as well 
as the modern cities carved out of the jungles. 


4. NANOOK OF THE NORTH 


Not only in America and other parts of the world, but in Japan too, this film, 
one of the first and most famous of all documentary films, has been extremely 
popular. This film gives producer Robert Flaherty’s story of Eskimo life in the 
Far North. It shows how an Eskimo family battles against the elements in a 
primitive struggle to survive. 

5. SECRET LAND 


A feature-length documentary produced by the United States Navy, this pic- 
ture is a dramatic film record in color of the intrepid expedition to Antarctica, in 
1946, by the famous polar explorer, Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 


6. HOW DISEASE TRAVELS 


One of a series of Walt Disney animated cartoons in color, this film shows ways 
in which dangerous and sometimes fatal diseases are transmitted from one house 
to another in a village, and how they can be stopped from spreading. ‘The film 
emphasizes that communitywide cooperation and action are needed to prevent 
the spread of sickness. 

7. AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Against the musical background of the anthem, America The Beautiful, this 
film, in color, gives a pictorial glimpse of the United States, its great cities, roll- 
ing countryside, rich farmlands, towering mountains, humming industries and its 
history based on freedom of thought and action. 


8. CLEANLINESS BRINGS HEALTH 


Another of the series of animated cartoons in color by Walt Disney dealing with 
health, this film shows how disease and sickness can be avoided if personal cleanli- 
ness, sanitary eating habits, and safe disposal of waste matter are practiced regu- 
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larly in the home. A pictorial comparison between a clean and healthy family and 
a dirty and sick family shows how important it is to follow the simple and easily 
followed rules of sanitation. 


9. INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL 


This is a film story about the International Ice Patrol, constantly on the watch 
for icebergs which drift in the direction of the main shipping lanes of the North 
Atlantic. Plans report the appearance of an iceberg to the central station at 
New Foundland, and patrol ships of the United States Coast Guard stand by to 
warn all ships in the vicinity 


10. HOOKWORM 


The dangers of the tiny but destructive hookworm are revealed in this animated 
color cartoon by Walt Disney. This film, in which methods of preventing hook- 
worm are explained, is of particular interest and importance to Japanese, many 
of whom are afflicted by this parasite. 


ll. VICTORY IN BOSTON 


One of the newest USIS releases in Japan, this picture is a film record of Keizo 
Yamada’s record-smashing triumph in the 1953 Boston Marathon. The camera 
follows Yamada from start of race to finish. 


12. CHANGING VILLAGE 


Changing Village is a SCAP-CIE film produced in Japan. Told in the first 
person, this film portrays the changes which took place in a village in Japan as a 
result of the implementation of the land-reform law. A native of the village 
returns after a 10-year interval to find that democratic processes have replaced 
the old feudalistic ways of life and that the lives of the people have been made 
better and happier. 

13. HUMAN RIGHTS 


An original SCAP-CIE production filmed in Japan, this picture offers a dramatic 
presentation of man’s civil rights, explaining what they are and how they may be 
protected. The picture shows how local bosses, for personal gain, infringe on the 
civil rights of law-abiding citizens. It shows, too, how the citizens have recourse 
to legal means to protect their inherent rights. 


14. HURRICANE CIRCUIT 


For the people of Japan who each year suffer immeasurably from devastating 
typhoons, the USIS adaptation Hurricane Circuit is of particular interest. In this 
film, hurricane forecasting in the Caribbean Sea is dramatically forecasted. The 
far-reaching warning system used by the Navy and Air Force Weather Services, 
under the general direction of the Weather Bureau, and scenes of disaster caused 
by a hurricane, and relief work by the Red Cross can be seen in the film, 


15. A BOY NAMED ALAN 


This film is an intimate closeup of a typical American boy, his family and his 
life. His afterschool job as newsboy is training him in self-reliance, discipline, and 
responsibility. The film emphasizes the warmth of life in an average American 
home, and the respect each member of the family has for the opinions of the other. 





EXHIBIT 32 
MonTuiy Fitm Catatoc SuppLEMENtT—USIS, Japan 


USIS FILM RELEASES FOR AUGUST 1953 


USIS—547 Our Union at Work 
2rls 17min sd gd rd 14 aug 53 16/J 16/E) 
\ film story describing the methods of organizations and operation of one of the 


most powerful labor unions in the United States, the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (CIO 


Subject classification: Labor; industries. 
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USIS 529 Letter From an Airline P lot 


3rls 28min sd gd rd 28 aug 53 (16/J 16/1 
The story of a commercial airline is depicted in this film. It tells how the thou- 
sands of airline emplovees, from the pilots and stewardesses to the mechanics and 
ir voyage 


office clerks, contribute to the spe -d, safety, and comfort of an ai 


Subject classification: Transportation 
USITS-—429-S Trianqula Mission 


Irl 10min sd rd aug 53 16/J 
rhis is a record on film of the visit in the fall of 1952 of an Indian agricultural 
Japan en route back to India from the United 


study the problems of Japanese farmers 


+} 


mission which stopped over it 
States. The 2-week visit to Japan was to 
problems are being adjusted through education, research, and 


how these 
period 


and to se 
extension. Their tour in America has been over a 2-montl 
Subject classification: Agriculture; Japan. 


T SIS 534 S Screen Report Vo. 1 
2rls 18min sd rd aug 53 16/J 
This film, produced locally, reviews a number of interesting American-Japanese 


events. Included among the events depicted are Adlai Stevenson’s visit to Tokyo 


a \merican-Japanese marriage ceremony, with the American bridegroom i 
Japanese dress; ceremonies transferring six American frigates to the Japanese 
Maritime Safety Foree: and former Ambassador Robert M rphy’s trip to Shi 
koku, the first ever undertaken by an American envoy 

Subject classification: Intercultural education; Japa 
USIS-535-S Victory in Boston 

Irl Smin sd rd aug 53 16/J 

Keizo Yamada’s record-smashing triumph in the 1953 Boston Maratho1 


shown in this film. The camera follows Yamada from the start of the race to the 


finis! 
Subject classification: Sports; Japan. 


USIS-5386-S Tokyo Giants in the United States 


) 


Irl 9min sd rd aug 53 16/J 
This is a film record of the trip made by the 


baseball team in the spring of 1953 to the United States. The 


Tokyo Giants playing against a number of major and minor league 


Tokvo Yomiuri Giants professional 
film shows the 


Americal 


clubs including the New York Giants, St. Louis Browns, and Chicago White Sox, 
Subject classification: Baseball; Japan; sport 

USIS-837-S Rlack Sh p Festival at Shimoda 
Irl 9min sd rd aug 53 16/J 
The ceremonies held at Shimoda, Shizuoka Prefecture, commemorating ( 





of Commodore Matthew C. Perry’s historic visit to Japan it 


100th anniversary 
Che film shows various events 


1853 is the subject of this locally produced film 
which took place during the ceremonies. 
Subject classification: Perry, Matthew C.; intercultural education; Japa 


2 


USIS-5388—-S Screen Re port No. 2 
16/J) 


53 
2 18 anothe Pr of a series of [ SIS screen re ports I rodu ‘ed in 
Scenes are shown of the 


the return of the 


lIrl Ymin sd rd aug 
Screen Report No. 
Japan treating subjects of American-Japanese interest. 
famed Japanese cherry trees in Washington in full bloom 
Nippon Maru bearing ashes of Japanese war dead from South Pacific islands, and 


the arrival in Japan of the famous Negro singer, Marian Anderson 


Subject classification: Intercultural education; Japan 
USIS-549 Rath to peace 


Irl 11 min sd gd rd 21 aug 
» 


53 16/J 16/F) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s important and significant address before 


President 
April 1953 in which he set fort! 


the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
the United States Government’s formula for achieving lasting world peace 
President Eisenhower clearly advocates “international control of atomic energy’’ 
and “limitation of armaments.” 

Subject classification: Eisenhower, Dwight D.: United 
Century; United Nations. 


States History, 20 
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Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir; we are 

Mr. Brownson. At the present time? How does that compare 
with dubbing in Japanese titles on films that are produced and sent 
over as far as effectiveness is concerned? 

Mr. Braprorp. Well, I think that locally produced films are more 
effective but we can’t afford to produce many. it is a very small 
program. 

\Mr. Brownson. What type of thing do you produce locally when 
you have to be sos lective 

Mr. Braprorp. An example of recent production is a record of 
American assistance to the Kyushu flood victims, which is a story the 
Japanese themselves did not adequately tell in their own newsreels. 
That is the type of thing we do. We also do some feature material 
with an ideological content. 

Mr. BrowNnson. Did the wheat to Pakistan program attract any 
attention over here at all? 

Mr. Braprorp. Nota great deal. It attracted some attention. 

Mr. Brownson. I was amazed. We were ear-lashed just after the 
wheat to India program, which we were told on the floor of the House 
would result in un dying r love and gratitude on the part of all the people 
in the Far East every where, and found out that nobody over here 
even knew it has taken place 

Mr. Braprorp. The Japanese knew it took place, but the Asian is 
not so much inclined to be concerned about his neighbors as we might 
think. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it comes back down to the funda- 
mental political 


») 


| principle, what have you done for me lately. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I have a general question to which I 
would like to add a word please. First, Mr. Bradford, let me say that 
just before this trip I visited the New York office of the Information 
Agency. The top officials there were rather disturbed that we had 
not taken full advantage of the anti-Communist prisoners for our pur- 
poses, that the 23 U. N., I guess, ae soldiers who stayed with 
the Communists were widely publicized by the Soviet, but that we 
have not fully taken advantage that 22,000, I guess it is, of anti- 
Communist who do not want to go back. Now do you cover that type 
of situation here and have you had the same reaction I found in New 
York? 

Mr. Braprorp. I think that Japan is so close to the picture in 
Korea that all exploitation possible has been gained in Japan. That 
may not be true farther out (As you get father out from the scene 
of action that may not be true 

Mr. Mraper. Well, perhaps [I should be a little more explicit. 
\pparently—first let me ask, do you have any connection with the 
information activities in Korea at all? This particular office of 
USIA? 

Mr. Braprorp. The USIS office in Japan only comes into the 
picture like that when some of those people are brought into Tokyo 
for hospitalization, for staging out or for some other reason, or when 
there is a decision to be made within the Far East Command, which 
has its headquarters in Tokyo. The direction of : 1 program of that 
kind “ae | normally fall within the purview of the USIS program in 
Korea. 


eg 
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Mr. Mraper. I understood that Korean USIS people were anxious 
to interview some of the anti-Communist prisoners and they were not 
given adequate access to the prisoners while they were still in our 
custody, and before they were turned over to the United Nations 
Commission, 

Mr. Braprorp. Well, I am not familiar with all the details, but ] 
do know that we have conducted a running fight for some time, and 
sometimes won and sometimes lost, for complete access for informa- 
tion program purposes to all of the prisoners over there. 

Mr. Mraper. I want to ask one question of Mr. Schmidt. In eon- 
nection with Reorganization Plan No. 8 and the directives that you 
have recetved to carry it out, do you contemplate an increase in your 
administrative staff? 

Mr. Scumiptr. No, sir; we do not. We still hope that we will be 
able to rely upon the regular State Department administrative estab- 
lishment to provide our technical services. It is true that we have 
gained some authority in respect to to our ability to certify to the 
utilization of funds. In other words we have a freer hand, for exam- 
ple, in how we should distribute our equipment: a freer hand in how 
we should spend our money; a freer hand perhaps in our communica- 
tions. But as far as the technical details of administrative processings 
are concerned, we still look to and rely upon the administrative estab- 
lishment in Washington, of the State Department; and in Tokvo, of 
the Embassy—and we are trying very hard not to have to expand our 
administrative staff. 1 think it is a little too early yet to be sure that 
we can avoid expansion, because | already recognize that there is a 
considerable increase in the flow of sheer paperwork that comes 
through, simply because of the physical need under the new arrange- 
ment for certification of things that we previously didn’t have to 
certify. If we possibly can avoid it, we do not intend to increase our 
administrative staff. I have hopes that we will be able to avoid it. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. That is what we were afraid of. 

Mr. Scumipt. As I say, it is still too early to know and we cannot 
be sure. 

Mr. Brownson. Maybe you don’t have all your directives vet. 

Mr. Scumipr. | think that is entirely true. It is possible that over 
a period of time, the paperwork may increase to the point at which it 
will be necessary to expand somewhat that staff. I think when you do 
have two establishments, there is always a tendency toward a certain 
amount of duplication of services, which seems the inevitable disease 
of bureaucracy. I will say that we are trying to avoid it but I can’t 
be sure how it will work out over a long period. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words when you have 2 you sometimes 
have to create a third one to perform liaison between the 2, 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George, do you have a question? 

Mrs. St. Georae. Yes, Mr. Chairman. What is the present com- 
plement both American and locals? 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Scumipr. The present complement is a little bit misleading for 
the reason that, as you probably know, we have just undergone orders 
for a reduction in staff and have issued a number of reduction in staff 
orders to people who are still on the payrolls. There are at the pres- 
ent time, according to the latest count, 345 local employees on the 
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staff, but 59 of those are under termination notices which expire be- 
tween now and about this time next week. 

Mr. Braprorp. Excuse me, local means Japanese. 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. Yes, that is what I understood. 

Mr. Scumipt. There are, according to the latest count, 76 Ameri- 
cans here, but people are departing almost every day, and within a 
month’s time we will be down to a staff of 58 Americans. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Then what will your total be, counting also the 
reduction on your local level? 

Mr. Scumipt. The authorized level for local employees now will be 
305, Japanwide. The authorized level for Americans will be 58, 
which is 363 in total 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Now on the reports, the required and voluntary 
reports you were speaking of that just a little before, how great a 
volume is there now and what possibility, in your estimation, is there 
of reducing that volume? 

Mr. Scumipt. We recently completed an analysis which we under- 
took ourselves. because we felt we were considerably overburdened 
with reporting requirements; and for the purposes of making a pre- 
sentation to Washington we conducted a staff study here to see what 
our reporting load was. We found that recurring reports required 
from Washington amounted to 2,164 man-hours per year. Our 
approximate requirement was 1,430 man-hours per vear in non-recur- 
ring reports. The total, therefore, required by Washington, is almost 
3,600 man-hours per vear. In addition, there are certain spot reports 
which we ourselves have felt necessarv, or which we have made 
voluntarily, and I am sorry that I don’t have at my fingertips the 
compilation and the man-hours on that. However, it can be furnished 
if you would like to have it. As to your question of the extent to 
which that may be reduced, I think Washington is already aware, 
because we have made considerable complaints—and not only this 
mission but others have made sdiaplelate about the extent of the 
required reporting. There is a plan on foot, I know, in Washington to 
reduce substantially that volume, and there are certain types of re- 
ports which I think are overlapping and partially duplication, which, 
with a little further study as soon as the organization shakes down 
into its new form, can be combined; and perhaps the frequency of some 
of the re ports also lessened. | really feel that there : a sincere attempt 
being made in Washington to cut this down, and I fully expect that 
if those efforts materialize, the amount of reporting required will 
reduce at least by a third to a half in the next fiscal year. If it does 
not, it wi ‘ll be almost impossible for us, particularly with the reduced 
staff, to continue operating. It just will not be possible. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcr. To whom do these reports go in Washington? 

Mr. Scumipt. Well, they go to the United States Information 
Agency—previously to the International Information Administration 
of the State Department—and I am not sure always what the break- 
down is there. In some cases it is pretty easily possible to identify 
the ultimate recipient, because they may be specialized reports of a 
broadcast character, or a press placement character, or something of 
that sort, but in other instances, such as the semiannual evaluation 
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report, or the annual Prospectus, it is probably used across the board 
by the administrative offices and by the program units of the Agency 
Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you. 
Mr. Brownson. Do you have a table of the distribution of your 
present level of personnel over the functions and operations generally? 
Mr. Scumipt. Yes sir, I do. There is merely a statement of the 
names, which are listed, however, by the organizational units in which 
thev are located, and I will be glad to furnish that. 
(Exhibit 33 follows:) 


Exurpit 33 List oF AMERICAN Positrons USIS, Japan, SHOWIN¢ 
PROPOSED INCUMBENT AND INCUMBENT’S PRESENT ASSIGNMENT 


Osi T -’roposed nev ben 
I t n panes n N Job title i 4 ) 
OFFICE OF CHIEF, PAO 
I-1 I-1 Chief, PAO Vacant 
I-2 I-2 .. Deputy Chief, PAO Willard A. Ha 
[P-1 1-3 Special assistant to Chief, PAO M. Kenneth Bunee 
I 1-4 Executive ollicet G. Lew seh t 
1-6 I-5 Seeretarv to PAO Ma rie Sn 
[-2A 1 Secretary to deputy ‘ Melba Spark 
1-7 1-7 Secretary-a tant to executive officer Joan Crawk 
PRESS ATTACHE 
I-4 I-8 Pre ttaché ohn He 
( IC} F ¢ RAL ATTA I 
IC-1 IC-] Cultural attaché Glenn W raw 
IC-3 IC-2 Secretary Edith Ingall 
OFFICE OF RE IONAL SUPERVISOR 
I-5A I-9 os Regional super I Patricia Van D 
11-6 I-10 Exhibits officer Frances Baker 
I-11 I-11 Secretary 3 Mary Beebe 
INFORMATION BRANCH 
II-1 I-12 Chief, Information Branch Clinton H. Greet 
II-2 I-13 Chief of Press Section N. Paul Neils 
11-38 I-14 Press officer I N 
II-43 I-15 Chief, Publieations Section William Hut nson, 
[I-46 I-16 Publications officer ( | Bartz 
II-44A I-17 Assistant publications officer Jacquelin Reifsnider 
[I-47 I-18 Secretary Rubye Agurs 
[1-157 I-19 Radio officer Victor Hauge 
II-159 I-20 Secretary Ruth Gloria Attaway 
MOTION PICTURE BRANCH 
IT-123 I-21 Chief of Branch George Gerck« 
LI-126 I-22 Assistant Chief Cheodore Bennett 
II-124 1-23 Motion picture assistant Ma Ota 
II-125 1-24 Secretary Tana Mayland 
II-131 I-25 do Muriel Ziegler 
EXCHANGE OF PERSONS BRANCH 
IC-67 IC-3 Cultural affairs officer (Director, Exchange of Donald Ranard 
Persons) 
IC-70 IC-+4 Cultural affairs officer (professor Lyne Few 
IC-74 IC-5 Cultural affairs assistant Jeanne Marie Cook 
IC-76 IC-6 Secretary Na Dow 
IC-77 IC-7 Clerk stenographer Virginia Paddock 
RFGIONAL OFFICES 

riCc-1 TIC-1 Public affairs officer (regional PAO, Tokyo area William Giltner 
K I-44 KI-1 Public affairs officer (regional PAO, Kobe area Walter Nichol 
KI-45 KI-2 Secretary to RPAO, Kobe area Charlotte Lo 
FI-1 FI-1 Public affairs officer (regional PAO, Fukuoka area Eugene Kr 
FI-16 FI-2 Secretary to RPAO, Fukuoka area Eleanor Harriso 
NI-12 NI-1 Public affairs officer (regional PAO, Nagoya area Earl Russell Lin 
NI-13 NI-2 Secretary to RPAO, Nagoya area Mary Pasto 
SI-11 SI-1 Public affairs officer (regional PAO, Sapporo area James Elliott 
SI-12 SI-2 Secretary to RPAO, Sapporo Area Flor e Kut 
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ExHisit 33 List oF AMERICAN Positrons USIS, JAPAN, SHOWING PROPOSED 
INCUMBENT AND INCUMBENT’S PRESENT ASSIGNMENT—Continued 


Proposed new Job title Incumbent or pro 
mber posed incumbent 
1 Fy } S 
1 Cult tir fficer nter director, Tok Bryan Mann Battey 
rie iC | rarial ré il super S gy librariat Dora Dean 
7 rie—4 T thy n (cat ! okvo Ada Sullivan. 
( It ( fficer ter rector nd Arthur Wortzel 
( I ( ft ter d I t Richard Snyder 
I ( T t r, Kobs Fran renney). 
KI-4 Cultural rs officer ter dir or, Osak Mervin Haworth. 
I ( l r dir r, Kyot Dorothea Munro, 
KI ( r wr, Hir ima Abol F. Fotouh 
I ( r, Mat Emr Kinner 
i FI ( ir fi r, Fuk Ja s Flood. 
| FI] ( u fl I r, Na I rence Berlin, 
Y! YI ( I I nter dir Yokol Paul Bethel 
v1 NI ( ! | I . Leonard Sherwin 
NI NI ( ir ff KK Willian 


Mr. Brownson. That was one thing Washington was not able to 
supply us with. They said you were still moving the checkers around 
on the board over here and they didn’t know exactly where they were 
at the moment 

\Ir. Scumipr. Yes, this is not necessarily, either, the final answer, 
because we are faced with the necessity of constantly readjusting to 
take into account the new staffing arrangements, but as of now this is 
the way it looks that we will operate for the next few months at least. 

Mr. Brownson. We will ask the USIS people, part of you, to come 
back with the LES people on Friday. You will be given the time. I 
understand you are leaving and it will be perfectly all right. I think 
we have developed most of the information we need from you, but 
before you do leave, I would like to make one last request before 
closing the hearing tonight, that is, for your evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the program today and your recommendations very 
briefly as to what you think can be done, particularly from a functional 
and administrative standpoint, and from a legislative standpoint, to 
increase the effectiveness of the program. I think that with your 
experience here it will be a very valuable closing to the hearing this 
alternoon. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, I believe the establishment of a 
separate agency gave us certain advantages and disadvantages at the 
same time 

Mr. Brownson. We certainly felt that way during the hearings, 
very definitely. I don’t think any of us viewed it as an unmixed 
blessing. 

Mr. Braprorp. Speaking only from the standpoint of the Japan- 
USIS program there is evidence that the new Agency moves a great 
deal faster than the State Department moved. We had a great 
amount of difficulty in staffing and in getting certain administrative, 
budget, and other housekeeping things done, so much so that we did 
not have the time to spend on the program we felt we should have 
spent. The new Agency has moved a lot faster already than the 
Department used to. I need not elaborate on that. I think you 
have all gone into the difficulties in the Foreign Service and the State 
Department in that field. The disadvantages are not yet fully. 
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apparent but they are likely to arise, I think, in the policy field 
That is to say, it may be increasingly difficult for us to know what 
American foreign policy is, so that we may interpret it intelligently. 

I think that is the great danger, and I think that anything that can 
be done to bring all of the Government’s international activities into 
one family will be to the good as far as the information program 
overseas is concerned. As to the effectiveness of the program at this 
point, it is certainly far less than what we hoped to achieve, in the 
early planning stages of the USIS program in Japan. However, we 
have concrete evidence that we have made some dent in Japanese 
thinking and have in some way helped to bring the balance closer to 
our side. I don’t know how to express that in percentages, whether 
to say that we achieve 60 percent of the effectiveness we could achieve 
if all factors were more favorable, or whether 70 percent is more 
accurate. Certainly we are not as effective as we should like to be. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean if all factors within our control were 
more favorable? 

Mr. Braprorp. Within our own control; yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, what can we do to get that other 40 percent? 

Mr. Braprorp. One of the things we need is a closer collaboration 
among all agencies and a closer consultation on public statements, 
which are picked up by the wire services and carried in Japan, that 
represent the American point of view on various questions. All of the 
things that we can do to make our policy more effective in the informa- 
tion field should be done. _ I think the Ambassador’s illustration this 
morning of the return of the Amami Oshima Islands, whatever other 
problems it may present our Government, is an example of what can 
be done on the policy side that will support us. I think we have our 
own limitations, and people who make policy have their limitations 
in this field, in that we all need to learn more about it, frankly, and 
work better together. 

Mr. Brownson. Now did that return of the islands get good pub- 
licity here? That is, did you get a press that you felt was satisfactory 
and a radio that you felt was satisfactory, and was that capitalized? 

Mr. Braprorp. It was far beyond our expectations. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I was just saving that that is a sood example ol 
better coordination between the two. 

Mr. Brownson. Now we have talked a lot about the program that 
you have to reach the intellectual, and analyzed these recommenda- 
tions here at the end. I wonder what type of program you have now, 
particularly in connection with your areas that are under the most heat 
here, which I would say would be your organized labor area, your 
various groups that are most inclined to accept the false propaganda 
of the other side? 

Mr. Braprorp. We try to bring the true facts to the attention of 
labor leaders and intellectuals. 

Mr. Brownson. What moves are the Communists making in the 
labor field, in their information and propaganda activities? 

Mr. Braprorp. The Communist effort in Japan can be divided, | 
think, into what you might call overt propaganda effort, which is small 
and not, at least not apparently, effective, and a kind of popular-front 
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pro-Communist propaganda effort, which is extremely effective, ex- 
tremely widespread, and extremely difficult to counter. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there an organized Communist information 
program in existence here in Japan? 

Mr. Braprorp. There is an official Soviet information program 
which is very small. There is an organized Chinese Communist 
information program which is quite small. But what is important is 
the Japanese Communist program. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it pretty effective? 

Mr. Braprorp. In some ways it is quite effective, particularly in 
the distribution of the writings of Communist leaders among Japanese 
students in the universities. I think there perhaps Mr. Colosimo 
would like to go more into detail about the labor movement, but 
certainly in the educational field their publication program is quite 
effective. They get local Communist bit to produce cheap books 
and they distribute them widely, and they are widely read. 

Mr. Brownson. Are they primarily philosophical? 

Mr. Bunce. In comparing the problems which confront our trans- 
lations and publications program here with that of those promoting 
Communist or Communist-front literature, it is interesting to note the 
high royalty fees and copyright fees which generally obtain on 
American publications, and which stand as obstacles to negotiations 
between Japanese publishers and American copyright owners. All 
Communist Chinese and Soviet titles are available free for publication 
here in Japan. And generally speaking, books of western European 
origin are also available at a much cheaper rate than American books. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you give your name for the record. 

Mr. Bunce. Bunce is my name. 

Mr. Brownson. Has any definite attempt been made to get 
American authors to cooperate on specific titles on this same basis? 

Mr. Bunce. There is a program which we have initiated, first for 
providing to the American Publishers Association information about 
the book market in Japan and the needs of the market here. We 
attempt to facilitate contact between Japanese publishers and their 
American counterpart, but it is not always easy to persuade an 
American publisher that it is to his advantage to release a copyright 
at a small figure. 

Mr. Brownson. Have we used in our information program here 
comic books to any extent? 

Mr. Bunce. Not to any great extent. 

Mr. Brownson. Do the Japanese like comic books? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, but only to a very limited extent. What might 
be called comic strips have rather old history in Japan, but the comic 
book type of illustration is largely borrowed from the United States 
and has not been used to any great extent yet. 

Mr. Brownson. One reason I asked about the comic book, I 
understood from somebody that we are pouring a great many comic 
books into Korea each month. I was interested in what your 
experience had been here. 

Mr. Braprorp. It is a different problem. 

Mr. Bunce. May I mention, as you inquired about labor just a 
minute ago, that even in that field, labor leadership might almost be 


placed in the category of intellectuals here, and there is very close 
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connection between labor union leadership and certain sections of 
university faculties, so that when one is speaking of intellectuals, he 
is not necessarily speaking of an area outside of labor. Sort of the 
ADA concept where labor and intellectuals get together for a program. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Bradford, 
for the testimony today and for bringing your staff here. We appre- 
ciate your cooperation, and the materials which you have prepared 
for us have been excellent. We will get in touch with you, probably 
tomorrow evening or Friday morning, as to additional information 
which we wish to develop, and some consideration which we certainly 
want to give your important IES program which is not possible to 
do today. 

Mr. Braprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. At this time, 18:34, the hearing: will adjourn 
until tomorrow morning. 
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INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a. m., in the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chairman, Con- 
gressman George Meader and Congresswoman Katharine St. George 
were present. 
Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C. 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL D. BERGER, COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY 
FOR POLITICAL AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK A. WAR- 
ING, COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS; AND 
JULIUS BASSIN, LEGAL OFFICER 


Mr. Brownson. The Operations Subcommittee will come to order 
this morning and we will hear the political and economic side of the 
picture until perhaps about 11 o’clock, and then we'll finish up with 
USIA after 11 o’clock. We will start out with the Political Division 
and hear Mr. Berger. Do you have a statement, Mr. Berger? 

Mr. Berger. Yes, sir. I thought I would give you some picture 
of the Political Division work and personnel, and then go on to talk 
about the kinds of political problems that we face, rather than the 
reverse order of starting with the problems and then the load which 
the staff has to carry. 

The Political Division is the simplest of all the Embassy com- 
ponents. Whereas the others have substantial staffs and various 
sections, Ours is a rather small unit and not very complicated. When 
I took over on August 1, the Office of Labor Affairs was a separate 
unit attached to the Ambassador’s office. On that date it was merged 
with the Political Division. 

I'll give you a picture of the staff before and after the reduction in 
force. There were 14 officers and 10 secretaries before the change. 
The Political Division also has responsibility for running the Language 
Services Branch. As of that time there were 35 locals in it. It 
services the whole of the Embassy, including the consular affairs, 
economic, USLA, and the Ambassador’s office. I might say a word 
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about the Language Services Branch—the kind of work it does. It 
has to translate notes from Japanese. Secondly, it translates an 
enormous volume of correspondence which comes to us from all over 
the country. ‘Thirdly, it puts out the analyses of the daily press, the 
periodical press and magazines. It also does special translation of 
laws, regulations, and all kinds of material which are not necessarily 
in the press. 

Starting with the 14 officers, we have cut back to 10 and the 10 
secretaries have been cut back to7. The 35 Japanese locals have been 
cut back to 27. A further reduction in Japanese locals has been re- 
quired by Washington and we are going to have to weed out a few 
more Japanese locals in the Language Services Branch. The con- 
sequence of this will be to force us to cut down the volume of transla- 
tions of the press and periodicals. By greater selectivity in the choice 
of what we translate and because we have kept the best of our trans- 
lators there should be no impairment in the work of this branch. 

Mr. Meaver. Mr. Berger, of these 10 officers that you have, do 
any of them speak Japanese? 

Mr. Bercrer. We have two Japanese-speaking officers: Mr. Finn, 
who has been here 5 years, and Mr. Lamb. We have a third, Mr. 
Meloy, who is in charge of the Language Services Branch, but he is 
being transferred as a result of the staff cut. 

Mr. Meaper. Do all three speak Japanese fluently? 

Mr. Bercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. The others do not? 

Mr. Bercer. The others donot. I don’t have to explain, I’m sure, 
what a real problem it is working in a country without knowing the 
language. There are, in addition, three language officers in training 
here, but the ‘y are not carried as part of my Division. 

| would say that the reduction in force will not really affect us in 
terms of our work. When the Embassy was first established after 
SCAP no one knew exactly what the volume of work would be and 
it was overstaffed. As I went over the list of what we required, | 
found that all we really needed was what we were cut back to, 10. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, may I finish up that same point? 
Do Mr. Parsons and the Ambassador speak Japanese to some extent? 

Mr. Bercer. The Ambassador speaks Japanese to some extent; 
Mr. Parsons has a slight knowledge of it: he doesn’t speak it well. 

Mr. Meaper. Do they conduct any of their discussions in Japanese? 

Mr. Bercer. No, I don’t think any of us ever conduct negotiations 
in Japanese. It is used for informal meetings. If it is to “be exact, 
we have to have a Japanese interpreter or translator. One of the 
questions we are concerned about is whether we ought to have more 
Japanese language officers here. We would certainly recommend it. 
The more men we have of that type the easier our operations would be. 
We are short here of American interpreters and translators for con- 
fidential matters and documents 

Mr. Brownson. Are these people hard to get? 

Mr. Bercer. They’re not hard to get. They’re available in the 
States; the Army has them; but we have never been able to get them. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you made requests to personnel? 

Mr. Bercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What did they say? 

Mr. Bercer. It is under consideration. 
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Mr. Brownson. If it is under consideration, they’ll probably say, 
no. 

Mr. Bercer. I’m not sure. The inspector put a very strong rec- 
ommendation in on it. They’ll probably say we will have to take it 
out of our complement. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell us when the requests were first made? 

Mr. Bercer. I couldn’t because when I took over this job I had 
been told that it had been talked about and: recommended but no 
action had been taken. It was taken up with the inspector and his 
recommendation has gone in. 

Mr. Brownson. But, do you think that a request had been made 
prior to the inspector’s visit? 

Mr. Bercer. It was my impression, yes. May I go on? 

I would like to tell you something of the load that an officer has to 
carry and how we have adjusted to the reduction in staff. Take 
one—Mr. Lutkins. This man is a FSO-4 who is here on a special 
assignment, to report on China, not to report on Japan, but from this 

vantage point to report on what he could collect here in relation to 
interior Communist China. I think he has been here 8 or 10 months, 
and he has found that this is not a very good source of information 
about China. Most of the material he picks up here is identical with 
material we get elsewhere. 

We found that it was not a full-time operation. What we have 
done is added to his work, transferred from other officers the handling 
of all matters connected with Japanese relations with the Pacifie and 
southeast Asian areas, that is Indochina, Malaya, Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Australia, and so forth. We have transferred to him, 
from another officer, the Middle East in which there is every now and 
then some business which we have to report on. We have trans- 
ferred to him all the work on Japanese-Soviet relations on which there 
is a substantial amount of reporting. The repatriation of Japanese 
from China and repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war in Russia 
have been added to his work. His problems include the New Zea- 
land-Australian-United States Pact and he reports on how they affect 
Japan. He follows, in conjunction with the Economic Division, the 
Colombo plan, the FAO, ECAFE, and reparations questions. This 
is one officer’s job under the new arrangement. 

Mr. Brownson. I don’t know whether the others understand what 
the ECAFE is, but I don’t. 

Mr. Warrina. It is a branch of the Economic and Social Council of 
the U. N. operated in the Far East. 

Mr. Bercer. This is the work a second officer, Mr. Lamb, does 
under the reorganization. He cae ns to have worked in Korea and 
therefore we have him follow all problems in connection with Japan- 
Korea relations which is quite a proposition all by itself. In addition 
to that, he will follow, m the reorganization, all the conservative 
parties; he is responsible for reporting and analyzing government 
policy, activities of the Diet, cultivating the Cabinet-Secretariat, and 
he puts out the one compulsory report we have—the Weeka, which he 
puts out in association with the service attachés and the USIS. 

Mr. Warrtnc. And the Economic Division. 

Mr. Bercer. And the Economic Division. You do your part 
separately and then they are coordinated. : 
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Mr. Taylor, who is the assistant labor attaché, follows all the 
activities of the trade unions, which are rather complicated, and the 
trade unions use of political action. He also follows labor legislation. 
He supervises USIS labor operations. He is not responsible for 
policy in that connection—that is my responsibility—but for opera- 
tions in conjunction with Mr. Colosimo are his. He follows the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions in relation to the 
Japanese labor situation, the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(which is a Communist federation), and the ILO. 

Mr. Finn has probably the heaviest assignment of anybody in the 
section. He is responsible for liaison with FEC, for all questions 
arising under the Security Pact and the Administrative Agreement, 
for certain questions in connection with the Mutual Security Agree- 
ment; he has been sitting in on negotiations regarding criminal 
jurisdiction, and he deals with Japanese defense forces from the 
political point of view. Under the new arrangements, the new man 
who will take over when Mr. Finn is transf-rred, will in addition have 
the island question that is the question of the Ryukyus and the 
Bonins. All that will be added to bis work, and as well as the whole 
problem of war criminals which is handled, in part, by Mr. Bassin, 
the legal attaché. 

Mr. Brownson. How alive is the question of war criminals? 

Mr. Basstn. Mr. Chairman, the war criminal question on the 
Japanese side is still a very active one. We continue to get petitions 
from Japanese on all levels. The Ambassador gets them; we have 
visiting groups coming from all over Japan, particularly women. 
Letters are written to the Secretary of State, and to the President. 
From time to time we get footlockers of them signed by 2 or 3 million 
Japanese people. It is a very active and sensitive issue in Japan. 
In the Japanese eyes they don’t consider the prisoners at Sugamo 
Prison as criminals at all. 

Mr. Brownson. How many do we have at Sugamo Prison? 

Mr. Basstn. We started with 426, convicted by United States 
military courts. We have paroled (United States) 85 as of today, 
and about 340 are still in Sugamo, convicted by United States courts. 
We did have 11 so-called class A war criminals. These 11 were all 
sentenced to life imprisonment and they are rather old men now and 
quite inactive. A strange thing about these class A war criminals 
or the 11 top war criminals—is that some Japanese think these war 
criminals ought to stay in jail forever, but let out the class B and C 
war criminals, who were convicted for committing the ordinary crimes 
such as beating war prisoners or other atrocities. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorcGe. Are all these criminals of war top ranking? 

Mr. Basstn. No, ma’am. The 11 class A are the top-ranking 
former Government officials, Minister of Finance, generals, and 
admirals. The others range from privates up to generals, but they 
were not in the policymaking aspects of the Japanese war effort. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Then these 11 class A are really in there not for 
actual crimes but on the ideological basis that they gave the orders 
but didn’t perpetrate the outbreak. 

Mr. Basstn. Not so much that, Mrs. St. George. They were con- 
victed for violating crimes of international law pertaining to the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, for committing a war of aggression. These are 
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new ideas in international law. The others were convicted of com- 
mitting crimes against humanity, violating rules of law. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. What I’m trying to get out is the interesting 
fact that the Japanese consider those crimes which are more or less 
in the range of intellectual crimes very much more important than 
the acts of crimes of beating, or killing, or torturing individuals. 
Isn’t that more or less true? 

Mr. Bassrn. All Japanese, the majority of the Japanese want to 
see all of them out. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Basstn. But you see there are a few who will write to us from 
time to time to say keep some in. And, that is very interesting 
ees we don’t get those letters very often. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. But only in regard to these top ones. That is 
very inte aielée 

Mr. Brownson. Are most of the letters that you get directed 
toward class A war criminals? 

Mr. Basstn. No. They are directed toward the release of all war 
criminals. We have criminals of war convicted by Australian courts, 
British courts, Dutch courts, and Philippine courts. Those convicted 
by the Chinese courts are released by virtue of a separate Japanese 
treaty. They write so-called form letters, and they don’t say release 
only (not audible) but they say use your efforts and influence to 
release all the war criminals, and they'll probably write the same to 
the British Ambassador, the Australian Ambassador, and so forth. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Bassin, is the United States the custodian of 
these war criminals or are the Japanese? 

Mr. Basstn. No, sir. Under the occupation it was a SCAP 
responsibility to maintain this prison, called the Sugamo Prison. 
When the peace treaty came into effect, that responsibility was turned 
over to the Japanese. Under the peace treaty terms they cannot 
release any person from Sugamo Prison—any war criminal from 
Sugamo Prison—unless it is done with the consent of the country 
whose court convicted that war criminal. That is in regard to the 
class B and C. With regard to A war criminals—the top 11—they 
can only be released on a majority dec ision of those countries who sat 
on the International Tribunal of the Far East and there were about 
13 countries represented. 

Mr. Brownson. Have we released some of those? 

Mr. Bassin. We have not yet released any of those in class A, 
But, there have been many releases on parole or through clemency on 
class B and C. When their terms expire, permission is not needed 
on the Allied side to release a criminal. 

Mr. Brownson. Have any terms expired? 

Mr. Bassrn. Oh, yes. Some of those who had sentences for 3 
years, 4 years, 5 years and 10 years. Our first trial took place, I 
believe, in January 1946. The first man received a life sentence. 

Mr. Brownson. In addition to the 84 who have been paroled, are 
there some who have served their terms. Do you know how many? 

Mr. Bassin. No, sir. I have the statistics in my office. 

Mr. Brownson. I was just interested in clearing the record. 

Mr. Bassrn. Another interesting fact about the sentences is that 
if you compare the sentences imposed in 1946, 1947, and 1948 you 
will find that the sentences were quite stiff—40 years, 30 years, 20 
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years and in 1948 and 1949 for the same type of offense you will 
find 5 or 10 years. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. It was cooling off. 

Mr. Bassin. That is right. The feeling changed. 

Mr. Bercer. Would you like me to go on to give you a picture of 
the other officers’ work? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, please. 

Mr. Bercer. Prior to the reduct ‘on in force, we had one officer who 
was responsible for developing and maintaining the biographic 
reporting file. That is a very extensive file with some 5,000 cards on 
individuals and 1,200 files. These are indispensable and invaluable 
for us and for Washington so that we know who these people are, 
whom we are dealing with and their backgrounds. They are used 
practically all the time. In the reduction of force, we have lost that 
position. In the future this work plus 1 or 2 other things are being 
transferred to a junior officer. 

He will handle, in addition, the enormous volume of materials that 
comes in from all kinds of agencies in Washington and from here. 
He will mark them up and distribute them to the officers. He will 
also mark up press and magazines, calling to the attention of each 
member of the Political Division news he must have which he may be 
missing because he is busy with other things. He does a markup of 
that type of work. He will maintain the biographic files, and make 
reports on those and see that the officers are constantly turning in 
materials, making periodic assessments of the various people we have 
to deal with. He sees that whenever a Japanese person goes abroad, 
a biographic report is sent to that post, ete. In addition, he is going 
to have to follow Japan-South American relations. There again it 
‘sn’t much, but from time to time there are political questions and 
economic questions, and we need someone to follow those materials. 
He will also follow the ultra-rightist parties, who are, at the moment 
rather divided and not particularly influential. There is not a heavy 
responsibility of reporting on the ultra-rightist parties—once or twice 
a year showing in what direction they’re going. 

The Language Services Branch takes all the papers and magazines. 
In the Language Services one man’s sole job is to follow, and to cut, 
and to bring to the biographic officer’s attention the material appear- 
ing in the Japanese press on individuals. I might say something else 
about the Language Services Branch. The British Embassy has 
approached us with a view to setting up a joint magazine-press trans- 
lation service. A number of missions, in fact, have raised the ques- 
tion. They can’t afford a very large translation service because it is 
an expensive operation. We have said we are interested and would 
they try to get us some ficures of cost, and how it would work, and 
how expensive it would be so that we can compare it with our own 
costs. 

‘There is a similar operation in Moscow which has worked very 
successfully. We may go in that direction as soon as we find out 
what the comparative costs are and compare the advantages as well 
as the disadvantages. 

However we will always need some translators in the Embassy even 
if such an arrangement Is worked out. 

If I may finish describing the work of my staff. 
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I have one officer who, in the past has only been following the two 
Socialist Parties. In the staff cutback he will now need to follow the 
Communist and Farmer Labor Party as well. He will also follow 
Japan’s relations with Britain, Germany, Western Europe, the U. N. 
and UNESCO. There is a constant flow of material coming in on all 
these questions. Take, for instance, the East German uprising. 
The East German uprising had a very substantial effect here on the 
leftwing political movement. It shook them, just as the Adenauer 
victory had a very strong impact on the conservative parties. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the emphasis for exploiting world news 
events arise with the political section rather than with the USIS? 

Mr. Bercer. No, sir. It arises partly with us, partly with USIS 
themselves as they watch the situation, and partly from information 
and directions we get from Washington. But what we get here is a 
merger at this point. Each of us has a different sensitivity to a 
situation. USIS in speaking of the Germany uprising or the Ade- 
nauer victory thinks in terms of exploiting it for propaganda purposes. 
They have to consult with us in terms of what is the political situation 
here; how will their exploitation have the greatest effect. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, then, you have actually got in your Political 
Division a sort of desk assigned to the people in addition to their 
other duties--1 man working in the German area, 1 man working 
in the South American area? 

Mr. Bercer. It is not a desk job in the Washington sense. We 
list all the problems that we work on, then we group them in terms of 
the officer’s past experience, his interest, his ability, his capacity. 

Mr. Lamb is a language officer, therefore, we have him working 
on the political parties. Mr. Donald, unfortunately, does not speak 
Japanese, although he works on the Socialist Parties. The job of 
these two officers is to see them, cultivate them, to talk to them, get 
information from them, and so forth. We have asked Washington 
for a language man who is at Yokohama, Mr. Sherman, junior but 
very competent. Mr. Donald is very competent, but he doesn’t 
have the language. The Department has not turned us down on it 
but has not accepted it at this time. They may consider it later on. 
If we do get Mr. Sherman, we are thinking of putting him to work 
on the leftwing parties. It is an advantage to have someone speak 
in Japanese when talking with the Socialist leaders. Hardly any of 
them speak English, unlike many of the Conservatives. 

Mr. Donald also does a weekly report which we send out, giving a 
political roundup of the events of the week, what it means, its inter- 
pretation, and conveying information to Washington. 

[ held to the last my immediate deputy, Mr. Leonhart, who is the 
most senior officer in my Division next to me. I have felt for a long 
time that it is essential that there be an officer who is comparatively 
free from day-to-day routine so that he can absorb and digest the 
findings not only of the other political officers but also of the other 
sections of the Embassy, so that he can prepare basic political analysis. 
All the others are so busy on day-to-day reporting, day-to-day con- 
tacts, day-to-day work that we don’t have the time or the energy 
very often to get a look at the whole picture. 

That is only one part of his work, although it is the most impor- 
tant part. He is, at the moment, writing a report on the whole 
problem of anti-Americanism here during this year, a very basic 
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document. It falls in everybody’s field, but he is assigned to work 
on it because he is the most able officer we have. He also, in the 
reorganization will be responsible for liaison with USIS on policy 
questions. He will also work in conjunction with the Psychological 
Committee which we have functioning here with FEC 

I turn now to some of the different types of work—the functions 
performed. The basic functions are to make reports and to analyze 
political events in Japan as they relate not only to the United States 
but as they relate to all parts of the world. Now there are two 
theories of reporting. One, is that we collect, supply and shove to 
Washington an enormous amount of material for Washington to 
make an independent evaluation of Japan. That is a tremendous 
operation if it is conducted that way. The view the Ambassador 
has, and in which I am completely in sympathy, as I think we all 
are in the Embassy, is that we should not send to Washington digests 
of all the raw material out of which they can make a judgment of 
Japan. That is what we are here for; that is what we’re paid for. 
Our job is to take this raw material, digest it, analyze it, and then 
submit to Washington our best judgment in terms of the situation. 
That is the general character of the theory behind the reporting we 
are now engaged in. As a result of this, we have very substantially 
cut down the volume of reports. I can’t tell you how much yet. 
We have only been doing this for about 2 months, but very substantial 
cuts have taken place. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had any reactions from Washington 
whether this is satisfactory? 

Mr. Bercer. We haven't yet. It is too recent. Washington has 
been so absorbed in so many problems of their own they haven't 
really had a chance to react. My own experience in the past is that 
they like this kind of reporting. This gives them the digested material 
in the form that is most useful for the senior officers. 

Mr. Brownson. What do you call these reports? 

Mr. Bercer. They are political reports. 

Mr. Brownson. | would be very interested in having my staft, 
when we get back to Washington, find out what happens to these 
reports. | certainly am inclined to be in sympathy with your 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Bercrer. What happens, if you spend your time sending back 
a great volume of raw material and digests of raw material, is that 
you haven’t the time to do the analysis of what it all means. If you 
could do both, I would have no objection. The evaluation of it here 
is necessary for our understanding. It seems to me that Washington 
should take our best judgment about Japanese political events. 

We prepare the reports here for our own understanding and for 
the Ambassador’s understanding and then the copies go out. It is 
that concept that we are trying to have in our reporting program. 

There are certain types of reports which we have to send back in 
great detail. If we are working on a negotiation, for example, such 
as the present one where we are working out an agreement for the 
return of the Amami Oshima Islaiads, that involves us ta long and 
complicated negotiations with FEC, discussions with FEC, terms 
which will have to be made, the financial arrangements which will 
have to be made, the military arrangements which will have to be 
made. All that has to be transferred to Washington in great detail 
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so that they will know every move that we have made, so that they 
will know the steps of our thinking in respect to the great number 
of problems that we are engaged in working out. Full reports go 
back of that type. Most of the reports to Washington, a great volume 
of reports, are of that type. They are a transmittal of complete detail 
of information to Washington so that they will have a full under- 
standing of all the moves that took place. 

Mr. Brownson. Who finally makes the decisions on these negotia- 
tions? 

Mr. Bercer. The final decisions are always made in Washington. 
We form and crystallize the problems and then transmit to Washing- 
ton our best judgment as to what should be done. Then, they accept, 
modify, or reject. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Do you really write the so-called treaty or agree- 
ment here and Washington merely corrects it or gives its stamp of 
approval? Is that it? 

Mr. Breraer. No, ma’am. It varies. In the case of the Amami 
Oshima negotiations, we agreed with Washington that the instru- 
ment of transfer would be an exchange of notes. Then, we here 
drafted a proposal which we sent to Washington. In the case of the 
MSA agreement, the instructions came from Washington, then we 
looked at them, recommended changes, and went back to Washing- 
ton for concurrence. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. Do you occasionally do the actual writing of 
the notes? 

Mr. Bercrer. Yes, ma’am; and all the aide-memoires are written 
here. Occasionally notes are transmitted to us from Washington. 

Mr. Mraprer. Mr. Berger, is there some way of telling whether 
the aa should be conducted by the American Embassy in 
Japan and the Japanese Government here or the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington and the United States Government? 

Mr. Bercrer. Again, it is a question of judgment based on our rec- 
ommendations and other considerations. 

* k * * * « * 

The decision as to where a negotiation takes place is really done 
together, final decisions are always made in Washington. They very 
often take our recommendations. 

Mr. Mraper. There isn’t any category of functions which is han- 
dled from one place to another as a matter of course? 

Mr. Basstn. We have found that with Japan—in negotiations with 
our treaties between Japan and the United States and Japan and 
other countries—they prefer to have negotiations, all important 
treaties, conducted here rather than in Washington because the seat 
of the Japanese Government is here. They have all their leaders 
present, and they control negotiations on the Japanese side here 
better than they would if they delegated that responsibility to the 
Embassy in Washington. Now, after the treaty has been negotiated 
with the United States and the pattern has been set, then they have 
no hesitancy in delegating their Embassies abroad to negotiate similar 
treaties. We find, for example, the FCN Treaty, the first one that 
was negotiated with the United States and there are others pending. 

Mr. Mreaper. Would you state for the record what the FCN 


Treaty is? 
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Mr. Bassin. It is the Friendship, Commerce, and Ni avignisen 
Treaty. We are now also negotiating a consular treaty with Japan. 
There are other countries negotiating consular treaties with Japan. 
Japan wants to do the first one with us to set the pattern. After 
that, I don’t believe they would be concerned where the treaty is 
negotiated—here or abroad. 

Mr. Brownson. Transversally, the same thing would be true. It 
would probably be more to our convenience to negotiate the treaty 

Washington where we have all of our interest. 

Mr. Bassin. Yes, sir. Except that many of these treaties are 
standard treaties so far as the United “ie sles is concerned. The 
consular treaty we are negotiating with . Japan is one that we have 
with England, and the Philippines. The MSA Treaty we are negotiat- 
ing here, we have all the European countries. So the problem for 
Japan is the same as it is for us. 

Mr. Meraper. I assume, Mr. Bassin, that as legal officer you work 
closely with Mr. Berger and Mr. Waring and are actually responsible 
for the phraseology of the instruments and agreements? 

Mr. Bassin. I may say, sir, that both Mr. Waring and Mr. Berger 
are laymen from the legal point of view, and I get excellent phraseology 
from them. 

Mr. Brercer. I was going to object to that. 

* * * * *~ * * 

The second part of the functions other than the reports and analysis 
that have been described, are making representations and that goes 
on constantly; going to the Foreign Office for information about all 
kinds of things about which we have a common concern; and con- 
ducting negotiations. Because of the special existence here of FEC 
we also have to maintain liaison with that organization. Mr. Finn 
is the main officer responsible for that. But, several other officers 
must maintain contact for various special purposes. 

1 don’t know whether Mr. Parsons talked about the arrangements 
which we have with the FEC for joint consultation. We have a con- 
sultative group of which Mr. Parsons is the chairman. ‘There is, in 
addition, a psychological strategy committee which meets under the 
USIS chairmanship. Then there is the joint committee with the 
Japanese, FEC, and the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Brownson. Are we a part of that or in an observatory capacity? 

Mr. Bercer. The Embassy sits in an advisory capacity. It has 
various subcommittees on labor, on information, and so forth, on some 
of which we also sit in an observer or advisory capacity. 

Another part of our work is contact with the Japanese, the diplo- 
matic community here and with the United States press. It is very 
important that we keep in touch with the United States press. * * * 
I have already mentioned biographic reporting and the work of the 
Language Services Branch. 

So many of the problems today are economic that we are constantly 
working with the Economic Division. It isn’t a question of coordina- 
tion. We practically live together. We discuss back and forth 10, 
12, or 15 times a day points like this: Are you covered on this, are we 
covered on that, showing telegrams, showing dispatches, and telling 
what each of us plans to do. That, I think, is running very well. 
They go along for a while reporting on the aspects of economic prob- 
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lems. We go on reporting on the political aspects of the problems in 
detail. Every now and then we have an overall look at the situation. 
We look, sit down, have a talk, decide, then one of us, depending upon 
the emphasis, puts it out in draft. If it is a basic document which 
is to be sent to Washington, it is submitted to all the concerned officers 
who just sit and hammer it out sentence by sentence. It is a very 
time-consuming thing, but you do it once and do it well, you don’t 
have to do it very often. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Berger, what is your relationships here with 
the consulates in Japan as far as developing political information? 

Mr. Bercer. That was my next point 

But first, I will mention the USIS. The exchange with USIS is 
very good at the top. We haven’t been able to get it worked out as it 
should be down at the lower level of officers; as to what they’re doing, 
how they’re doing it, checking on them, not supervising them but being 
sure that our best judgment is being put towork. T hat, I think, even 
in the 6 months I have been here, is very much improved. But I 
think there is still room for improvement on both sides, for frequent 
meetings and a better system of coordination than we have now. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you give us a concrete example of what you 
mean when you say the coordination is still not too well developed 
on the working level; what are you referring to? 

Mr. Bercer. Let me give you an illustration. The Adenauer 
victory had a big effect here. I really don’t know what USIS did, 
how they exploited it. We really never met on it. We just had a 
few words about it. We never sat down and said: what are you doing; 
how are you doing it; what is the best way to do it. 

Mr. Brownson. As I understand it, this new setup that has been 
created now that we have a separate USIS, that’s about the relation- 
ship that is implicit from here on in. You talk from the standpoint 
of policy that vou think it is in the best interest of the United States 
political policy in Japan that the Adenauer victory be exploited. As 
I understand it, the means of exploitation is largely in the USIS’s 
hands. 

Mr. Bercer. Yes, sir. What I meant is that we really didn’t sit 
down and examine the problem. It is their job to do it. We didn’t; 
I don’t know why. I'l) give you cases where we have done that to 
show you, for example, what it means to have coordination. In the 
spring of this year, USIS had prepared a pamphlet put out by the 
United States on slave labor in the Soviet Union. It was printed 
here in Japan just after I arrived. We had word from various 
sources that the market in Japan for USIS pamphlets on slave labor 
in Russia was pretty well saturated; that it would not have a good 
effect. This is what the USIS told me when I came in. Neverthe- 
less, despite that, they meant to go ahead and put it out. They had 
the pamphlet in motion 12 months before and were just coming out 
with it an an unfortunate moment. We then sat down and con- 
sidered what to do. We decided that we would as a first step send 
out individual copies and hold the other copies for a more propitious 
moment. For one thing the Japanese election was just about to be 
held here and we thought it wouldn’t get much attention. Then, we 
watched the situation for about 2 months until we heard that the 
U. N. Committee on Slave Labor was making its report. Since the 
material in the pamphlet consisted largely of material which we had 
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furnished to the U. N., we tied this publication up with the U. N. 
committee report, then we had the most unbelievable yesponse. We 
circulated it with post cards to be returned if more copies were wanted. 
These were sent out a few days after the U. N. announced its report 
to the International Labor Organization. Over 200 unions sent in 
and asked for copies, anywhere from 5 to 200 copies. The press an- 
nounced that this pamphlet was available to any reader of our Press 
Summary, which goes out to many individuals—Diet members, union 
people. I have forgotten how many individual requests we got 
saying, Will you send us 1, 2, or 3 copies. This is an example of the 
advantage of putting heads together. I’m sorry to go off in such 
lengths about it. 

Mr. Meraper. Mr. Berger, perhaps you intend to cover this, but as 
long as we’re talking about the information Service, | would like to 
know whether you have some officer who is responsible for giving the 
Information Service policy directive? 

Mr. Bercer. In the reorganization that is taking place now that 
will be Mr. Leonhart’s responsibility. 

Mr. Mraprer. Have you not had that in the past? 

Mr. Bercer. In the past the arrangements for coordination was for 
one of our officers to attend a weekly meeting of the United States 
Information Service Section where he could very often throw light on 
various problems. I dont’ think that is an effective system of coordi- 
nation. 

Mr. Meaprer. Does the Information Service hold. daily staff 
meetings soa re? 

Mr. Bercer. I think they do but I am not certain. I am sorry | 
can’t sa nla r they do or not. 

Mr. Meaper. It hasn’t been your practice to have an officer from 
your Political Section sit in on their staff meetings? 

Mr. Bercer. It has been. But, I don’t think that is enough. I 
think something more is needed. 

Mr. Meraprr. Does the Information Service occasionally suggest 
to you what some official of the Embassy might say to refer to some 
propaganda cause that they think is worthy? 

Mr. Bercer. That is done all the time. The major matters are 
taken up at tie Ambassador’s meetings which are held once a week 
where we all get a very clear notion of the main things that are going 
on. But, when it gets down to the many, many things that are 
being done, for example, particular pamphlets that are bei ‘ing printed 
by USIS, that ovbiously can’t come up at these meetings, and it is 
at that point where I think coordination should be expanded. 

Mr. Meaprer. Could you give any examples of subjects that the 
Information Service has suggested that would be appropriate for the 
Ambassador, or Mr. Parsons, or someone else in the Embassy to com- 
ment on publicly. 

Mr. Bercer. I think that from Mr. Bradford’s office there has been 
a constant stream of suggestions as to what the Ambassador might 
say, speeches he might make. Yes, that has been going on. 

Mr. Mraper. Have you noticed any difference in your relationship 
with the Information Service after the effective date of reorganization, 
separating the Information Service from the State Department. 

Mr. Berger. Mr. Meader, I hope you will appreciate that the 
Embassy has gone through a change of Ambassador, a change of 
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Deputy Chief of Mission, | am a new man in the post, and USIS has 
lost Mr. Bradford and Mr. Deming, its second man. A new man is 
coming in. They are going through a reorganization; we’re going 
through a reorganization, and a lot of these things are just being 
picked up now. 

In the field, the reorganization will not have a great effect. 1 think 
the effect will be beneficial, but it is in Washington where the problem 
lies mainly. Here, what we need is strengthening the machinery of 
liaison and of coordination. And I have every confidence that that 
will be oa Working relations with the people in USIS are excellent. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Berger, do you foresee any trouble about 
being tae to keep a certain amount of jurisdiction over this Informa- 
tion Service, now, because it would be my fear that they might go off 
on their own. 

Mr. Bercer. I don’t think that that is possible with the Am- 
bassador as the man who is responsible. 

On the consular services, the consular people do their economic and 
political reporting. On the political side, we get copies of their 
reports. At one time, before I came, we held those reports for ap- 
proval. I stopped that practice because it simply delayed matters. 
We almost never change what they say. The practice now is to let 
them send the reports through direct, in order to save time and then 
if we have anything to say, we would send a note to Washington com- 
menting on the despatch. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you read them here as they come in? 

Mr. Bercer. One of the jobs of the most junior officer we have is to 
look at the dispatches and mark them for the attention of officers. 

Mr. Mraprer. He marks them up so that officers here in the Em- 
bassy are kept advised as to what’s going on? 

Mr. Bercrr. He will get a consular report in which, say, there will 
be a reference to anti-Americanism which he would mark for the 
attention of the Ambassador if it was something he ought to see. For 
example, we picked up this interesting item: that the word for anti- 
Americanism, as I am told by the language people, is han-bei, but a 
new word has come into use in Japan, em-bei, which means not anti- 
Americanism, but fed up with Americans, tired of them. That word 
more accurately describes the attitude of the people here. That 
interesting political information, psychological information, got picked 
up from a consular report. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcer. In other words they are not anti-American. 
They're just bored with the whole thing. 

Mr. Bercer. I’m afraid I’m taking too much time. There is an 
annual meeting of the consular officers. We meet and talk with them 
and discuss these problems. 

I'll say one word on reporting. The Political Section has only one 
compulsory report—the Weeka to which the Ambassador and a good 
many of us have some objection. Apart from that, it is up to us to use 
our discretion to report. I personally think that that is the right way 
to run a reporting program for a political division. It is our job to 
be on our toes and send back to Washington information as we get | 
in advance, anticipating events, and making a judgment. If we fall 
down on that or something happens that Washington hasn’t been 
informed, or something happens quite different from what we reported 
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then I think it is their job to have a look at our reporting and do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Berger, would you care to give us your recom- 
mendations for the change in the Weeka? 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Brownson, we are working on this now, trying to 
think this one through. Could we send you a copy of whatever we 
come up with? 

Mr. Brownson. I would like that very much. But I thought you 
might be able, briefly, to tell us something along the lines of your 
thinking right now. 

(The information requested follows as exhibit 34:) 


EXHIBIT 34 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Tokyo, Nove n be r 19, 1958. 
Ropert J. G. McCuiurkin, 
Acting Director, Offi e of Northeast Asian Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: With the cut in staff the Embassy has had to examine every item 

the reporting program to eliminate duplication. The Ambassador, Jeff, and 
I have been bothered by the fact that the Weeka, except for the military items, 
goes over the same ground as the weekly political notes that are sent out the 
same day, and we are wondering whether anything can be done to relieve us of 
the Weeka. 

The Economie Division which was confronted by the same problem has been 
told by Washington that consideration is being given to abandoning the Economic 
Weeka, since their weekly economic notes fill the same bill and are in Washington 
in 5 days 

The Brownson committee made a big point of the duplication and asked 
questions about the Weeka. The Department will probably be hearing from 
them before long In the replies to their questioning the Ambassador said the 
Weeka may serve a useful purpose for our smaller missions, but represents dupli- 
cation in the case of the larger missions. 

If the Weeka were abolished, we would see to it that our weekly political notes 
were circulated to the various missions which now get the Weeka. This would 
involve no delay since the Weekas are pouched from here. 

The real question as we see it is whether the Weeka is absolutely essential, and, 
if not, whether Japan can be excepted from the general instruction. 

I have been told that the armed services attach some importance to the Weeka 
as the only political roundup they s e, but the Department could arrange to send 
copies of our weekly political notes in lieu of the Weeka. So far as the military 
items now in the Weeka are concerned, we could add these to the political notes 
just as well. Such checks as we have made from here through the service attachés 
indicate that no great store is set on the Weeka by the services, where it is given 
only a perfunctory reading. 

Knowing how busy you are I hesitate to trouble you with this matter, but we 
are in difficulties here and every little bit helps. 

Sincerely, 
SaMuUEL D. BERGER. 

Mr. Bercer. My thinking about the Weeka is this. It was 
designed originally to provide the services in Washington with political 
information, and it was our job to create a piece of paper which 
Washington could easily refer to. I think that is the wrong way to 
coordinate political information at the Washington level. I don’t 
think it has been of great value. It takes a lot of time, it is much too 
brief, it is much too light in its treatment, it ought to be reduced to a 
chronological list of events or checklist—something to call their atten- 
tion to, something of that kind rather than what it does now. It takes 
the time of one officer a full day plus the time of the forces attachés. 

Mr. Meaper. I wonder if it would be appropriate for us to have 
some typical Weeka reports? 
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Mr. Brercer. I have one bere. I’m not sure what the classification 
is on it. I am sure you can get them in Washington. They have 
them from all the posts. They vary. Some are very good and some 
are not very good. 

Mr. Meaper. I think that is an excellent idea, and we'll ask the 
staff to check into this when we get back and we'll review some of 
them from several different posts so that we can get an idea also of the 
distribution of them after they get to the Department and the apparent 
usefulness they have. 

Mr. Bereer. | think the Weekly Political Report, which is a longer 
piece, submitting the facts and an interpretation, is much more useful, 
and they found in Washington that is much more useful. 

Mr. Brownson. Does that contain everything the Weeka has in it? 

Mr. Brererr. It contains a good deal of the same information. 

Mr. Brownson. Of the two reports you make, you said before that 
the Weeka is the only one that is compulsory. 

Mr. Berarer. The Weeka is the only compulsory report. Every- 
thing else we do is voluntary. 

Mr. Brownson. Your Weekly Political Report is a voluntary 
summary? 

Mr. Burcer. It is the means we use to give Washington our best 
judgment on the significance of the developments of the week. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any further questions, Mrs. St. 
George? 

Mrs. Sr. Groran. No further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you any further questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Berger, I believe there is 
something in our record already or at least in the discussion about the 
possible desirability of integrating the Political and Economic Sections. 
Do you have any views on that? 

Mr. Beracer. My view is that whether you have 2 sections or 1 is 
relatively unimportant. Even if you have one, you still will have 
some officers who are concentrating on economic things and other 
officers concentrating on political things because of their talents, their 
interests, and above all, specializations. From time to time a question 
comes up and we decide who is to handle it. For example, one of 
the first things I did when I came in was to go to Mr. Waring and say 
you're doing some work on reparations, we’re doing some work on 
reparations; I’m not sure where we draw the line. We talked about 
it, we referred it to the Ambassador, and he assigned all the reparations 
work to Mr. Waring. That means he does all the work on reparations; 
we don’t touch reparations, except that one officer follows it for 
political significance. The officer on Mr. Waring’s staff who is respon- 
sible, if he should send something in without referring it to our man, 
without calling our attention to it, without asking our judgment 
about it, we would be slightly irritated. I think it is a question of 
dividing the work and saying you do it and it is your responsibility, 
whether you have | section or 2 sections. 

Mr. Brownson. If you just had one section there wouldn’t be any 
occasion for any jurisdictional questions arising. 

Mr. Bercer. I don’t think it’s a question of jurisdiction. With us 
it is just a question of arbitrarily drawing the line. When it came 
to GARIOA there were a whole series of political implications which 
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the economic people had never paid more than passing attention to. 
Then, there were all the economic implications in GARIOA that our 
people had not paid much attention. About 3 or 4 weeks ago, we 
sat down and drafted a paper—the recommendation of the Embassy 
for a GARIOA settlement—containing both the economic proposals 
and the political proposals. That went out in one telegram. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, as I get your views they are that 
where you have congenial personalities, the matter of organizational 
structure isn’t of much significance. 

Mr. Bercer. I’ve found that the best organizations are not those 
on paper but those which work because officers are trained automati- 
cally to think how far can I carry this, who do I have to talk to and 
clear with, and so forth. 

Mr. Meaper. Abstractly, there might be some merit in merging 
both the economic and political functions in one organization so 
that you wouldn’t have any possibility of disagreement as to who 
should handle what, or failure of either one to handle something. 

Mr. Bercer. The British practice is to have one section. We 
have two: I think it would be interesting to find out why we have 
two. My own guess is that historically the political work is the older 
and when the economic work began to emerge as a major activity 
of an Embassy there was a fear that it would not have a chance to 
develop unless it had a se parate organizational existence. As that 
happened, you got ‘aliiiie tional problems. But, gradually absolute 
necessity required that we get together. That is what we have here 
now, a complete and effective coordination of the staff. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, that whole problem may have more 
significance in the departmental level where you are dealing with a 
much larger group of people. I have had ‘some complaints from 
people whom I have considered to be very capable and seemed to 
work very hard in this enaaeie The fact that there is not enough 
liaison between the political section and the economic sec tion in the 
Department of State itself, they’re a little bit worried about the fact 
there isn’t the proper liaison and consultation back and forth. It is 
the result of two separate departments, each going off in its own 
direction. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Berger, reference was made by Mr. Bassin a 
few minutes ago about the FCN Treaty. Was that treaty negotiated 
by the Political Division or the Economic Division? 

Mr. Bercer. Economic and legal. 

Mr. Bassin. The responsibility, sir, was with Mr. Waring. 

Mr. Meaper. Can you mention any current problems that have 
economic and political phases and give us an illustration of how the 
responsibility is divided? 

Mr. Bercer. The Amami Oshima negotiations, involving the return 
of these islands. There are currencies down there that we have issued 
that will have to be exchanged for Japanese yen. There are certain 
corporations functioning down there which have made loans for seed, 
fertilizer, and so forth, and they have outstanding receivables. There 
is a question of what’s to be done about the Army cultural center. 
I’m responsible for working out the specific proposals for the transfer 
and probably I will handle the negotiations, at least at the lower levels. 
The first thing was to send one of our officers with the FEC people to 
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Okinawa. They made an on-the-spot investigation of all the problems 
that they could see arising. When he came back we brought in the 
Economic Division and the Treasury people on the yen currency 
problem, what to do about the loans made to various agricultural 
cooperatives or individuals, what to do about the banking system 
which has been set up, how the banks will be closed down and their 
assets transferred. We brought in the USIS to decide what to do 
about the cultural center. We sat down with FEC lawyers, FEC 
economic people, our Treasury man, our economic man, our USIS 
people, and our consular officers. We made a draft of a series of pro- 
posals which we submitted to Washington, showing FEC, Treasury, 
and Embassy recommendations. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
American Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the 
chairman, Congressman George Meader and Congresswoman Kath- 
arine St. George were present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director, Edward C. 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee, and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. WARING, COUNSELOR OF EMBASSY 
FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Warina. Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory to your com- 
mittee, I should like to discuss briefly the organization of the Economic 
Division, mention its functions and contacts, and then discuss in 
somewhat more detail the actual operations of the Division. 

Mr. Brownson. That is exactly what we would like. 

Mr. Warinc. The Economic Division now consists of three 
branches: The Commercial Branch, the Agricultural Branch, and the 
Financial Branch. With the reduction in force, the total personnel 
including Japanese has been decreased from 84 positions which were 
on the staffing pattern on April 1 to 52 positions which will remain on 
November 1, a reduction of 38 percent. I have here, in case the 
committee is interested, a breakdown by branches and by officers 
within the branches for insertion in the record, if you wish it, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the table 
referred to be inserted in the record at this point. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 35 follows:) 
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i xuipir 35.—PERSONNEL COMPLEMENT—EcONOMIC DIVISION 





1953 
Office Apr. 1 Nov. 1! 
Officers | Secretaries | Local | Officers) Secretaries | Local 
ief f 4 2 5 | 3 
13 5 11 11 6 20 
: 3 1 $ 2 1 
Wey | 6 4 ) 
h ] 2 
1 1 1 
lo 30 1 ' 18 10 24 
Americans. 45 A mericans-_. 28 
Grand total Locals 39 | Locals * 24 
Total 84 Total... .. 52 
l'reasury Branch 2 1 2] 1 
| 
By Nov. 1 ther. i. f. program will have become fully effective 
2 Includes Chief, Assistant Chief, economic officer commercial po licy), economic officer (basic economy), 
Eco fficer ansportatio 
Includes: Chief, Assistant Chief (foreign trade and business organization), commercial officer (indus- 
trial), commercial officer (i istrial), « mercial officer (industrial), commercial officer (industrial), 
commercial officer (export controls), commercial officer (end-use checks), commercial officer (commercial 
intelligence), commercial officer (claims), commercial officer (claims). 


Mr. Wartna. Mr. Chairman, the Economic Division has the usual 
functions that such a division has throughout the Foreign Service in 
our various Embassies. We negotiate with the Japanese Government 
commercial and economic treaties and agreements, make policy repre- 
sentations to the Japanese Government in connection with matters 
in the economic field, always, however, in consultation with the 
Political Division, and on major matters quite naturally with the 
Ambassador himself; on the most important matters concurrence is 
sought of the Department of State in Washington. A third function 
is that of representing and protecting American business interests in 
Japs in, a function that is assuming incres sing imports unce as Ji apan 
becomes more sure of its recently regained sovereignty. Then there 
is the obvious function of reporting to the Department and interested 
agencies of the Government in Washington concerning the economic 
developments which occur. 

The major objective, I think, of American policy insofar as the 
economic field is concerned in Japan is to do everything we can, that 
is appropriate and within reason, to assist Japan in developing a self- 
sustaining economy. You all know that the trade balance of Japan 
is near ily on the import side and that that trade balance is now being 
offset by the special dollar receipts obtained from procurement here 
and the expenditures by and for our forces. That, we cannot expect 
to be a permanent thing, and certainly we do not wish it. Yet, if 
that support were to be taken away, Japan’s economy would be in a 
very sorry plight indeed. Therefore, it is in our best interests to do 
what we can to assist Japan in building an economy that will support 
its 87 million people in this crowded territory. 

In carrying on our functions, sir, we have numerous contacts. 
Obviously, we have contacts with the Foreign Office where the Divi- 
sion’s chief point of contact is the Bureau of Economic Affairs; I have 
close relationship with the Director. We have as a matter of fact 
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weekly meetings with them which, as a rule, take about 2 hours, at 
which we present matters of interest to the United States and the 
Japanese take up points in which they are interested. Then, we have 
almost daily contacts with the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, the Ministry of Finance, the Bank of Japan, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, the Ministry of Transportation, and the 
Economic Counsel Board which does research in the economic field for 
the Japanese Government. 

With the business community we have extensive contacts; one is 
the Federation of Economic Organizations (you had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Ishikawa, the president, last evening). I told you that 
he is the equivalent of the president of the manufacturers’ association 
in the United States, except that he has more power and prestige. 
We keep in close touch with Mr. Ishikawa and very frequently, when 
he has problems to discuss, he calls at “> Embassy to consult with us. 
We also have close contacts with the Japan ¢ ‘hamber of Commerce 
and Industry whose president is Mr. Fujiyama. He recently made 
a trip to the United States with the mayors of the cities, and the 
presidents of the chambers of commerce, of Japan. That trip was 
very productive from the standpoint of cordial relations between our 
two countries. We have many individual acquaintances among the 
businessmen who are excellent contacts, and who are most cooperative 
in supplying information. As an illustration, I was interested in the 
information I obtained from one of our good friends in the steel 
industry who told me that the coal which Japan has been receiving 
from China and Sakhalin in Soviet territory is greatly inferior to the 
coal obtained from the United States, and that actually, when one 
considers the ash content of that coal as compared with our own, 
the prices that have been paid have not been economic. And they 
prefer American coal even though the price is somewhat higher. 
Bits of information of that sort are obtained from individual 
acquaintances. 

We have the closest contact with the American Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘The Ambassador mentioned on Wednesday that he had a 
monthly meeting with it. There are also biweekly meetings of the 
board of governors to which I am frequently invited. The Ambassa- 
dor is the honorary president, and I am an honorary member. In 
addition, we have among the Americans, of course, many individual 
acquaintances who come to us with their probelms; often the Embassy 
is in the happy position of being able to assist. The representative 
of one of the large oil companies was in my office yesterday because 
he is having some difficulty in connection with the problem of getting 
recognition for the trade name of his product here in Japan. The 
company had neglected to register it in the period be are the war, 
and is now attempting to secure the protection that the Japanese law 
affords, seeking our assistance in the matter which, of course, we are 
most happy to give. 

We have close contacts also with the Far East Command. Mr. 
Berger mentioned the consultative group; the economic division and 
political division, under Department leade rship, participate in the 
discussions. I was very pleased last evening, in a conversation with 
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General Hull, to have him say that he was most anxious that the 
Far East Command and the Embassy should work in closest coopera- 
tion on both economic and political matters * * * that we might 
also be sure that the economic assistance which we are making avail- 
able will actually be utilized as assistance to strengthen the economy 
rather than weaken it. The general is most anxious to work with us, 
as we are to work with him. We have frequent contacts with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff on procurement matters and economic problems 
in general. Mr. Berger mentioned the Joint Committee on the 
Administrative Agreement. There is a subcommittee of that com- 
mittee, dealing with procurement, on which we represent the Embassy, 
following procurement developments very closely. 

We also have contacts with other foreign missions in Japan, and 
their economic officers frequently give us information which they have 
obtained; in that way we can exchange data that are mutually bene- 
ficial. You mentioned the consulates in your talk with Mr. Berger. 
We have an economic officer in Kobe and one in Osaka. Recently 
in the reduction-in-force program the position of the economic officer 
in Yokohama was abolished. We here are handling the economic 
problems in that consular district where we have fairly good contacts. 
We are planning to strengthen our liaison work. We hope from time 
to time to send to these consulates economic subjects in which we are 
interested, ask them to check in their particular districts on these 
subjects, and report to us and the Department. In that way we will 
have a general knowledge of our consular areas, as well as data gathered 
in the capital. 

We maintain a close contact with the other agencies of the United 
States Government located in Japan. Incidentally, in that connec- 
tion I have three documents that I should like to hand to the com- 
mittee to insert in the record, if you should like. Here is a statement 
of the duties and responsibilities of the various branches within the 
Economic Division. At the meeting with the Ambassador you asked, 
Mr. Chairman, if we might supply the membership of the Board of 
Governors of the American Chamber of Commerce, both current and 
for last vear. ' 

Mr. Warina. And mentioning the other Government agencies in 
Japan, we have here a brief memorandum setting forth the agencies 
and summarizing their functions. In connection with the committee’s 
investigation I thought this information might be of some assistance. 

Mr. Brownson. It will be very helpful. I will ask unanimous 
consent that the three documents referred to, listing other United 
States Government agencies in Japan, the roster of the officers of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Japan, and the statement of 
duties and responsibilities of the Economic Division, be inserted in 
the record at such point as the staff may deem most illustrative of the 
testimony which has been presented. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(Exhibits 36, 37, and 38 follow:) 
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Exuipit 36.—OrTrHER UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN JAPAN 
AMERICAN Empassy, Tokyo 
EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT SERVICE 


The Emergency Procurement Service (EPS) is an office of the General Services 
Administration. The American personnel in the Tokyo office consists of 6 officers 
and 17 clerks. In addition, it has six local employees. 

EPS carries out procurement functions for several Washington agencies. Its 
principal activities last year consisted of procuring strategic materials under the 
program of the Office of Defense Materials. It als so procures for various FOA 
and TCA missions in south and southeast Asia. Last year, total procurement 
amounted to something less than $20 million. 

The Office is dependent upon the Embassy for administrative support and all 
telegrams go through the Embassy’s communications certer. Copies of these 
telegrams are available to the Embassy. 

In its normal procurement functions, the Office acts almost exclusively upon 
instructions received from other agencies and therefore the Embassy is not called 
upon for assistance. However, in all matters which require more than routine 
discussions with Japanese Government agencies, the Embassy is consulted and 
acts as the negotiating agent. 


NATIONAL SHIPPING AUTHORITY, FAR EAST AREA OFFICE 


The National Shipping Authority was established by Executive order — 
10219 of Feb. 28, 1951) as the operational organization for shipping owned | 
the Government of the United States. The Far East Area office was cbigboally 
established in 1946 as the regional office of the War Shipping Administration, 
passing under the Maritime Administration when that body was created on May 
24, 1950. This office is responsible for protecting the interests of the United 
States in the management, control, and operation of vessels owned by the United 
States (Maritime Administration) while such vessels are in the Far East area. 

In addition to privately owned vessels carrying military cargoes to the Far East, 
a number of Government-owned ships are in this service. These ships are oper- 
ated on a fee basis by general agents (American steamship companies) who in turn 
have appointed loc al agents in Japan. The work normally performed by a local 
agent is comparatively minor and such agents do not have qualified engineering 
staffs nor are they qualified to deal with the many problems which arise in con- 
nection with an operation which is essentially military. The number of National 
Shipping Authority vessels allocated to MSTS has varied from 50 to 70, including 
10 which were permanently retained for the shuttle run between Japan and Korea. 
The Maritime Administration also has in Yokohama a stockpile of spare parts 
with an inventory value of $300,000. 

Specifically, the work of the Far East area office includes the following: 

Coordination with military authorities 
Direct supervision of Japan/Korea shuttle 
Supervision of major maintenance and repair 
Salvage 

Repatriation of personnel 

Supervision of stockpile 

Administration and reporting 


As of March 1, 1953, the office had taken responsibility and protective action 
in 8 groundings, 12 collision cases, 39 cases of major repairs and 379 cases of minor 
repairs, the total expenditures amounting to $820,000. The office estimates that 
its intervention made this figure 25 percent lower than it would otherwise have 
been. Repatriation and replacement of seamen involved nearly 600 seamen, 
required the chartering of 11 special planes, and cost nearly $250,000. At this 
writing, the new Cornhusker Mariner, one of the high-speed freight ships recently 
built at a cost of $10 million, is aground on the Japanese coast and the area office 
is supervising its salvage. 

The personnel of the office consists of its chief, Capt. J. H. Burger, 4 other 
American officers and 2 American clerks; 4 '%cal clerks and 2 local storekeepers 
(Yokohama stockpile warehouse) are also employed. In Pusan, the office main- 
tains 1 American officer and 1 local clerk. 
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OFFICE O} ALIEN PROPERTY DEPARTMENT OF Jt rIckE) 


The Offic of Alier Prope rtv vested German and Japanese properties in the 


United States valued at between $400 million and $500 million, having issued more 
than 18,000 vesting orders. Over 60,000 claims have already been filed against 
the United States in connection with these assets. Such claims are either for the 
return of certa assets (whicl possible under law) or, more often, for the pay- 
ment of debts which were owing to American citizens by German or Japanese 
intere s at the time of vesting In addition, OAP also brings suit in the United 
States for the collection of debts owing such German and Japanese interests at 
the time of vesting. OAP actively engaged in liquidating the assets under its 
control in order that the proceeds may be transferred to the Treasury. Liquida- 
tion cannot be concluded while claims are outstanding; hence, extensive investiga- 
tion is r red and has be proceeding since shortly after the end of the war. 
With reference to claims brought by American creditors against vested Japanese 
assets, as well as to OAP action to collect debts owing the United States, there is 
often little or no evidence in the United States. Detailed investigation is neces- 
sary since litigation is involved in many cases Records bearing on such cases, 
as well as the individuals having knowledge of the circumstances surrounding the 
claim, are to be found only in Japa There are also a number of cases where the 
return of vested assets is permissible under law For example, a “‘persecutee”’ 
an enemy alien persecuted by his own Government) may petition OAP for the 
release of his assets in the United States A few such cases have arisen in Japan 


and require detailed investigation before OAP will consider withdrawing the 
original vesting action. 

The average investigation takes from 2 to 4 months, although some require 

f i, since new evidence is 

constantly being introduced by the claimants or uncovered by OAP, and it is 
therefore difficult to say (at least in Tokyo) when a case is definitely closed. 
Investigations in Japan o1 lf of OAP were undertaken by SCAP’s civil 
property custodian until the end of 1951. In November of that year, agreement 
having been reached by the Departments of State, Justice, and Defense and 
SCAP, an OAP branch agency, or mission, was opened in Tokyo 

OAP’s budget for United States fiscal year 1954 was cut from $3,500,000 to 
$2,500,000, but the Tokyo office was retained despite the closing of all other 
OAP branches except that in Honolulu. In view of budgetary limitations, the 
Tokyo office has been reduced to the minimum, only Mr. Lester N. Salwin and a 
Japanese American secretary being employed 

According to Mr Salwin, the OAP office in Tokyo could complete its work by 
the end of the current fiscal year. He stated that it is difficult to say whether 
operations need be continued after June 30, 1954, inasmuch as there is no way to 
determine, even in Washington, how many cases might still require investigation 
in the field. There is also a possibility that the present law, which established a 
cutoff date in 1951 for the filing of claims against vested property, may be revised 
by Congress to permit the filing of new claims. 
Practically all the investigative work in Tokyo involves checking the records 
of private Japanese companies once engaged in business in the United States or 





even more time. It is not unusual for cases to be reopene 





securing statements from businessmen once connected with these firms. The 
Japanese have, without exception, proven most cooperative and relations have 
been cordial. Mr. Salwin said these firms are well aware of the nature of his work 
and are anxious to help in order that outstanding claims against their prewar 
assets may be settled. In rare instances, probably not more often than 3 or 4 
times a year, the need arises for information from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
or some other Japanese agency All such requests are submitted or Mr. Bassin 


or Mr. Adams of the Embassy for appropriate action. 
ATOMIC BOMB CASUALTY COMMISSION (ABCC) 


The Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission consists of a small group of United 
States scientists conducting research in Japan on the effects of the atomic explo- 
sions in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Although the Commission is wholly financed 
by the United States Government, it is technically a field agency of the National 
Academy of Science, a quasi-governmental organization under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to conduct the research in Japan. The Commission 
is frequently considered as a Government agency for purpose of logistic support, 
and its status as a nonprofit organization has been consistently recognized by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for tax purposes. 
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During the occupation, ABCC was considered part of the occupation forces and 
as such received Army logistic support, tax-exemption privileges and other 
privileges and benefits accorded members of the occupation forces, 

As a result of an exchange of notes between the Embassy and the Foreign 
Office the ABCC is able to receive logistic support, customs privileges, tax exemp- 
tions, and operate substantially the same as it did before the treaty came into force, 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION-——TOKYO INTERNATIONAL FIELD OFFICE 


This office has the following functions: 

Inspects the operations and equipment of United States flag air carriers engaged 
in international air transportation to determine compliance with and enforcement 
of applicable safety rules, regulations, and orders issued pursuant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended; 

Directs the investigation of alleged violations of such safety requirements, 
including accidents, when such violations or accidents involve civil aircraft of 
the United States; 

Reviews requests for, and issues amendments to, operating certificates of such 
carriers; 

Issues airworthiness and other aircraft certificates; 

Issues certificates and examines applicants for pilot, mechanic, parachute 
rigger, dispatcher, and other airman certificates; 

Assists United States flag international carriers and foreign governments in 
steps to acquire and provide adequate aeronautical communications facilities and 
aids to air navigation based on international standards and the requirements of 
such United States carriers; 

Promotes United States civil aviation interests through familiarization of 
foreign officials with United States standards, procedures, and techniques as set 
forth in the International Civil Aviation Convention or other international 
agreements to whicn tne United States is a party. 

In addition to the above, this office reviews applications for and makes recom- 
mendations regarding issuance of approved foreign repair station certificates to 
foreign facilities. 

The present staff consists of the acting chief adviser, Mr. Odom, an adminis- 
trative assistant, Miss Hendrix, and one local emplovee. Beginning November 
25, 1953, it is expected that the complement of the Tokyo IFO will consist of a 
chief adviser, one aviation safety adviser eacn in the fields of operations, main- 
tenance, and radio, an administrative assistant, and one local employee. 


ee 


ExuiBit 37.—OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN JAPAN, 
1953-54 
Honorary president: American Ambassador John M. Allison 
President: Jack B, Shaver, Pnilippine Air Lines 
Vice presidents: 
Wm. F. Hamilton, Hamilton & Shenoh (attorney), Tokyo 
John J. Berryman, American President Lines, Yokohama 
Ernest B. Schnell, Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., Osaka 
Treasurer: Y. J. Johnson, Jr., Bank of America, N. T. and 8. A. 
Secretary: James B. Anderson, attorney 
Managing director: Robert C. Story, American Chamber of Commerce in Japan 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Terms expire September 1956: 
Tristan F. Beplat, Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Ernest Hoberecht, United Press Associations 
Charles B. Jennings, RCA Communications, Inc. 
Eimer E. Welty, attorney 

Terms expire September 1955: 
Mortimer C. Cooke, Jr., Baleom Trading Co., Ine. 
Charles M. Decker, International Business Machine Co. of Japan, Ltd 
Sterling W. Fisher, The Reader's Digest Association, Ine. 
Vernon R. Stolle, Williams International, Ine. 

Terms expire September 1954: 
E. J. Griffitn, E. J. Griffith & Co., Ine. 
L. N. Johnson, the National City Bank of New York 
Earl E. Bailard, United States Lines Co., Osaka 
Curt, Helling, Pepsi-Cola Co., Yokohama 
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OFFICERS, 1952-53 


President: Welty, Elmer E., attorney and counselor at law 
Vice presidents: 

Tokyo: Morgan, Roy L., Ford Motor Co. 

Yokchama: Davis, Jerome D., Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 

Kansai: Schnell, Ernest B., Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd. 
Treasurer: Johnson, Y. J., Jr.. Bank of America, N. T. and S. A. 
Secretary: Murphy, Robert B., United states Lines 
Managing director: Story, Robert C., the American Chamber of Commerce in 

Japan 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 1952-53 


Terms expire September 1955: 
Cooke, Mortimer C., Jr., Baleom Trading Co., Inc. 
Fisher, Sterling W., The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. 
Greatwood, H. R., Union Oil Co. of California 
Stolle, Vernon R., Williams International, Inc. 

Terms expire September 1954: 
Garey, Robert H., Time Life International 
Griffith, E. J., E. J. Griffith & Co., Ine. 
Johnson, L. N., the National City Bank of New York 
Shaver, Jack B., Philippine Airlines, Inc. 

Terms expire September 1953: 
Aurell, James E., Draper & Co., Inc. 
Linton, Charles, Central Group Investors, Inc. 
Weinrebe, Harry M., Shriro Trading Corp. 
Kansai: Bailard, Earl E., United States Lines Co. 
Yokohama: Murphy, R. N., Capt., States Marine Corp. 





Exurpit 38.—Economic Division, STATEMENT OF DuTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
AMERICAN EmpBassy, Tokyo 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 


The Economie Counselor is charged with the responsibility of supervising and 
directing the operations of the Economic Division. The Counselor and his 
immediate staff advise and consult with the Chief of Mission on economic prob- 
lems and policy; negotiate economic and commercial treaties and agreements; 
act as liaison in economic matters with the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
International Trade and Industry, Transportation, Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Economic Counsel Board, other Japanese agencies, officers in the Far East 
Command, United States Government agencies in Japan, American business and 
commercial groups, and diplomatic missions. This office is also concerned with 
all phases of civil air transport, including air-transportation and aircraft-manu- 
facturing industries, economic cooperation including industrial mobilization, 
special procurement, the economic development of Southeast Asia, and reparations. 

The Division includes the following branches which are listed with the com- 
plement of budgeted positions for each. 


Budgeted positions 


American 








Local 
Office of the Chief : 5 | 3 | 1 
Commercial Branch ll 6 20 
Agricultural Branch ‘ 2 1 3 


Total s . ss 18 10 | 24 
Treasury Branch nine 2 . 


} 
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COMMERCIAL BRANCH 


The Commercial Branch is responsible for trade promotion, and reporting on 
restrictive business practices, discrimination against United States commercial 
interests, unfair trade practices, infringement of property rights, teleecommuni- 
cations policy, reconcentration of industry and trade, tariff and customs matters, 
foreign trade, including the analysis of overall trends, trade relations with the 
Soviet bloc and trade with countries other than the Soviet bloc, import controls 


and regulations, export controls, technical assistance contracts, patents, copy- 


rights, foreign investment, all Japanese industrial production, including mining 
and minerals, housing, construction, power, and machinery and equipment. This 


Branch also maintains records on commercial intelligence, including world trade 
directory reports, trade lists, trade complaints, opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment, international trade fairs and exhibitions, agency and trade surveys, travel 
and tourism, as well as the commercial and economie library. In addition, it is 
concerned with claims for war-damaged civil property owned by United States 
nationals in Japan, and acts as liaison with Government agencies, American and 
Japanese businessmen and commercial interests, and United States and Japan 
chambers of commerce 

As a result of the recent reduction in force, this Branch is also responsible for 
the functions of the former Procurement and Development Branch, namely, 
coordination of offshore procurement in Japan and promotion of development 
projects, particularly in South and Southeast Asia. Coordination of procurement 
involves maintaining liaison with the various United States procurement agencies, 
the Japanese Government, and Japanese firms concerning the policy aspects of 
offshore procurement and conducting negotiations with the Japanese Government 
after consultation with the Headquarters, Far Kast Command. Efforts are made 
to be of all possible assistance in connection with economic development projects 
in Japan as well as in other free Asian countries when Japanese participation is 
involved. 

AGRICULTURAL BRANCH 


The Agricultural Branch reports on all matters pertaining to agriculture and 
forestry, including vegetable and mineral fats and oils, and acts as liaison with the 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, other pertinent Government agencies, and 


farm groups. The services of the agricultural attaché, Mr. Ladejinsky, are 
urgently sought from time to time by other United States diplomatic missions in 
the Far East, usually in connection with land-reform programs. Although not 


all of these requests can be granted, Mr. Ladejinsky is on temporary duty at 
other missions for a considerable part of the time. 


TREASURY BRANCH 

The Treasury Branch is responsible for and reports on problems which are 
primarily in the field of finance, both domestic and international. In the domestic 
field, this includes such problems as the budget, taxation (especially as it affects 
United States nationals), fiscal policy in general, the monetary situation, and 
central and commercial banking. In the international sphere, such problems 
relate to the balance of payments, international reserves, and foreign-exchange 
restrictions and regulations. This Branch is consulted by Embassy officers con- 
cerning the financial aspects of all agreements, conventions, ete., that are nego- 
tiated with Japan. The Branch maintains close relations with the Ministry of 
Finance and the Bank of Japan. 

Mr. Warina. Mr. Chairman, in regard to publications or reports 
from the Economic Division, mention was made of the WEEKA. ] 
need not dwell on that. We contribute the economic section. It is 
repetitious, and the instructions are that it should be. It is intended 
as a summary of events that have transpired during the week. It is 
my own feeling that, insofar as this Embassy is concerned, it con- 
tributes very little. Most of the information contained in the 
WEEKA goes out in either separate telegrams on matters of major 
importance or despatches, or in our Weekly Economic Notes, which 
we send regularly to the Department. In addition, we have a 


monthly economic summary which is prepared for the information of 


54670—54 14 
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top executives in the Department of State and the Department of 
Commerce, as well as other interested agencies. We also make a 
copy available to the American Chamber of Commerce, which repro- 
duces and sends it to its 300 members so that from month to month 
they are kept apprised of the current developments. I have copies 
of the monthly economic summary for Japan for the month of July 
which I should like to present for the information of the committee. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the monthly 
economic summary for Japan for the month of July be inchuded in 
the record. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Exhibit 39 follows: 


ExnHiBit 39 MontTHLY Economic SUMMARY FOR JAPAN, JULY 1953 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Tokvyo, Japan, September 14, 19538. 

The Japanese economy continued to exhibit the major trends reported in 
previous recent months. These are (a) a new postwar record in industrial pro- 
duction supported by domestic consumption rather than export sales; (b) a further 
rise in the import trade balance resulting from a decline in exports; (c) increasing 
inflationary pressures revealed in higher commodity and security prices, and new 
postwar levels of loans by commercial banks and borrowings of these banks from 
the Bank of Japan. There was also a sharp drop in the excess of Government 
cash receipts over disbursements. The gap in the merchandise trade balance in 
July was more than offset by the continued high level of special dollar earnings, 
however, resulting in a shift from an excess of total foreign exchange payments 
to a small excess of receipts for the first time since October 1952. The signing 
of the Korean truce agreement did not impede the inflationary forces; in fact, 
the expectation of orders for rehabilitation in Korea induced a rise in prices of 
such products as textiles, lumber, and cement. 

The index of industrial production (mining and manufacturing combined) in 
July reached another postwar high of 168 percent, advancing 3.1 percent not- 
withstanding a further slight decline in mining activity. The index was 21 per- 
cent above the level of July 1952. Manufacturing activity increased by 3.3 per- 
cent to a level 23 percent higher than a year ago. Output of coal continued 
downward 5 percent to 3,652,000 tons. Stockpiles increased only moderately, 
however, inasmuch as deliveries exceeded those of the preceding month by more 
than 400,000 tons, almost 1 month’s output. The generation of electricity was 
maintained at a high level because of continued high waterflow, which was 121.8 
percent of normal. The new postwar record in manufacturing was the result of 
significant increases in metals (pig iron and steel ingots), rubber, hides, and leather, 
paper, and printing. The textile industry as a whole maintained the level reached 
in June, Cotton yarns reached a new postwar peak, but the production of cotton 
fabrics declined moderately. Increases also occurred in rayon and wool fabrics, 
but wool and silk yarns and silk fabrics declined. Output in the ceramics industry 
declined; an increase in sheet glass was more than offset by a moderate decrease 
in cement and a decline of 10 percent in chinaware. The production of most 
chemical fertilizers decreased; major industrial chemicals (sulfuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids), however, increased somewhat. Output of machinery was 
generally less than in June. The production of automobiles was seriously affected 
by the strike in the Nissan Motor Co. Maintenance of volume characterized 
production of cameras, watches, binoculars, and other durable consumer goods. 

Total exports of merchandise in July 1953 were valued at $102.3 million, a 
decline of 11.3 percent from the previous month but 12.5 percent more than July 
1952. Significant increases in exports of most textile goods, cement, chinaware, 
and toys were more than offset by sharp declines (more than 50 percent) in drug 
chemicals and textile machinery, and more moderate decreases in staple fiber 
fabrics, lumber, iron and steel, and sewing machines. The value of merchandise 
imports in July was nearly double that of exports, amounting to $201 million. 
This was only a slight increase (1.9 percent) as compared with the previous month, 
but a rise of 18.6 percent when compared with July 1952. Imports of wheat and 
pulp increased sharply, with substantial advances also being recorded for soy- 
beans, salt, coal, raw cotton, hides, and crude rubber. Imports of rice and barley, 
however, dropped sharply. Appreciable decreases also occurred in automobiles, 
petroleum, and hemp. 
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Total foreign exchange receipts exceeded payments by $8.6 million in contrast 
with a monthly average excess of payments over recipts for the second quarter 
(April-June) of $32.5 million The decline in dollar and sterling receipts from 
visible exports was partially offset by a moderate increase in receipts from exports 
to open-account areas. Payments for visible imports decreased for all three 
currency areas. The terms of trade declined 0.5 percent, with downward move- 
ments in prices of both exports and imports 

Wholesale prices in July 1953 rose by 0.4 percent to the highest level since 
February 1952. The advance was caused largely by increases in prices of con- 
struction materials (lumber and cement), reflecting the prospective demand from 


the flood-devastated areas in western Japan and rehabilitation in Korea. Prices 
of cotton yarns and fabrics also rose as a result of reduced shipments from flood- 
damaged mills and the anticipation of exports to Korea. The price of rayon 


yarn increased slightly, reflecting reduced production because of a strike in the 
mills. Consumer prices increased by 0.8 percent, continuing the rise which was 
initiated at the end of 1952. This inflationary trend is further revealed in the 
rise of 0.7 percent in the agricultural parity index 

The stock market turned upward during the month, led by those issues likely 
to benefit from the expected expenditures for reconstruction in Korea The 
purchase of securities as a hedge against further inflation, anticipated from deficit 
financing necessitated by the budget finally approved on July 31, was also an 
important factor 

Banking and Government fiscal operations eased the money market In con- 
trast with the heavy excess of receipts over disbursements during the preceding 
2 months, Government fiscal operations in July were essentially neutral in their 
effect. Commercial bank loans and deposits, and borrowings from the Bank of 
Japan, rose to new postwar levels. 

Department store sales increased seasonally, largely as a consequence of mid- 
year wage bonuses. Reflecting the continued high level of domestic demand, 
sales were 38 percent higher than in July 1952 











} ent ( 
Item Unit uly June 1953 | Ju 52 
J V Jum 0 

July 19. July 19 
Industrial production 1934-36= 100 168, 0 163.0 138.8 +3. 1 1. ( 
Mining do 121.9 123.1 128. 5 1.0 i 
Manufacturing do 171.8 166.3 139.7 3.3 T 23.0 
Electric power production do 229. 3 222. 3 211.8 3. 1 +8.3 

Export shipment Millions of dollars 102.3 115.3 90.9 11.3 +12 

Cumulative for 1953 do 700. 4 598. 1 2774.2 

Import shipments do 201.0 197.3 169. t1.9 S. 
Cumulative for 1953 do 1, 360. 7 1,159.7 | 21, 162.3 $17.1 
Export receipts do 181.8 ISS. 1 172.8 1. 3 5. 2 

Visible items do 100. 6 104.9 92.7 4.1 s 
Invisible items do 81.2 &3. 2 80.1 24 1.4 

Import payments do 173. 2 214.2 179. 4 19.1 4 
Visible items do 152. 2 188. 5 137.3 19.3 0.9 

Invisible items do 21.0 25.7 42.1 18.3 50) 
Bank of Japan note issue 4 Billion yer 512.8 516.4 455.4 7 12.6 
Bank loans and discounts do 2, 407.4 2, 370. 1 1, 818.9 1.6 35.8 
Bank deposits do 2, 323. 9 2, 206. 5 1, 784. 0 1.2 0.3 
Wholesale price index | January 1948K100 415. 5 413.8 412.1 t.4 8 

(Tokyo 

Consumer price index 1951 = 100 111.8 110.9 104. 6 T.8 r6.9 
Agricultural parity index April 1950 to March 114.4 113.6 112.1 "7 t 2. 1 


1952= 100 


! Based on preliminary data for June and July 
Cumulative for 1952 
January to July 1952 to January to July 1953 
4 ¥360=$1. 


Source: Economic Counsel Board. 


Mr. Wartnec. I might say, parenthetically, that the monthly 
economic summary is a voluntary report which we believe serves a 
very useful purpose, both from the standpoint of keeping people in 
Washington currently informed of developments and also our business 
community here in Japan. 
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Mr. Brownson. This is circulated then to the American business- 
men in Japan? 

Mr. Wartnc. All members of the American Chamber of Commerce 
receive it, sir. And visitors who come in, American businessmen, are 
given copies. They find it useful and interesting. A required report 
is our quarterly economic and financial review. This report is for the 
period April through June 1953, and has just been finished. The 
delay is due to the compilation of the necessary statistics. It is 
not issued as early as we should like, but the delay in receipt of the 
statistics postpones preparation. Here are copies of that report for 
your information. In addition to these documents, there are the 
large number of required reports under the comprehensive economic 
reporting program, called CERP. Those I shall come to a little later 
as we discuss the fields of inquiry within the Economic Division. As 
Mr. Berger pointed out, the Political and Economic Divisions prepare 
numerous voluntary despatches and telegrams on current develop- 
ments which cannot be foreseen by required reporting. Further, the 
members of the Economic Division have been invited quite frequently 
to make public addresses, which gives an opportunity to present 
economic problems both of the United States and Japan, and to discuss 
them in a way that we trust will be helpful from the standpoint of our 
relations. Those speeches are all cleared with the USIA before release. 
They are cleared with the Political Division and, if it is a major speech, 
it is cle el of course with the Ambassador and Mr. Parsons. Now, 
if | may, I should like to discuss the fields of inquiry within the 
Economic Division. In my own immediate office we handle questions 
of commercial policy. The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation was negotiated with the very able assistance of Mr. 
Bassin; the Civil Air Agreement was negotiated with our Division 
participating. The Civil Aeronautics Board sent some representatives 
who we re in the negotiating team, as was the Deputy Chief of Mission. 
We have had prolonged negotiations since the agreement was signed 
because the Japanese wanted an amendment in one of the route 
schedules. The particular schedule provided for a route from Japan 
to Okinawa, and they wanted the route schedule to read “Japan, 
Okinawa, and beyond.” We, on the other hand, wished to have an 
understanding with the Japanese that, on flights made on the estab- 
lished routes, which are nonscheduled or charter flights, Japan would 
extend to us the same privilege that we would extend to the Japanese 
airlines of permitting such flights with merely prior notification, and 
not prior permission. To get the appropriate wording for the exchange 
of notes that would in the one case modify the agreement, and in the 
other, interpret it, we had extensive negotiations. Hence it was a 
little over 12 months after the agreement was signed before notes 
were actually exchanged, bringing the agreement into force. It is 
now in force. 

With Mr. Bassin’s able assistance once again, we are discussing with 
the Japanese an agreement on copyrights which is important from the 
standpoint of those having interests they desire to protect. We 
follow very carefully such matters as the discussions within the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) which is now meet- 
ing in Geneva; Japan has its application before that organization for 
admission as a contracting party. The United States is supporting 
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Japan in that application. We extend, as you know, most-favored- 
nation treatment insofar as our tariffs are concerned; therefore the 
admission of Japan would not require us to do any more in the way 
of benefiting Japan’s trade than we are already doing. But some of 
the other countries are not eee most-favored-nation treatment. 
It would be extremely helpful if Japan could be admitted to that 
agreement on a unanimous basis because it would enable her to 
enter markets on a basis of equality with other countries. I need 
not observe that Japan must trade in — to live. And if we want 
peace and pg here in the Pacific, it is absolutely essential that 
the people of Japan must have the means by which they can earn 
a living. 

Mr. Brownson. In that connection, Mr. Waring, would vou care 
to comment on the possible effects of the Korean rehabilitation on 
the economy of Japan? 

Mr. Warina. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to. I wonder 
if | may go off the record? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Warina. In addition ta commercial policy matters, we are 
following in my immediate office trade agreements which Japan 
negotiates with countries throughout the world. We follow very 
closely general economic conditions as indicated by the Monthly 
Economic Summary. We are also following transportation de velop- 
ments, ocean, air, rail, and highway. We have a rather unique 
development in war damage claims with which the Economic Division 
is concerned. These are claims of American citizens and firms for 
damage during the war to their property. Under the peace treaty 
the Japanese Government must compensate American citizens for 
such damage. The filing period closes October 28, 1953. Already 
settlements are beginning to come through, and I must say that the 
Japanese Government is “handling them exceedingly we ll. ° I believe 
the settlements which they have offered are certainly fair, even 
generous. On the small claims, which have been the chief ones settled 
thus far, the "vy have on the average settled at 90 percent of the amount 
claimed. On the only large claim settled to date, that of one of 
our well-known companies, a million-dollar claim was settled at 
95 percent of the amount claimed. I have, Mr. Chairman, just a 
brief description of that particular function of the Division which was 
prepared because it is an unusual feature, which I thought might 
interest the committee. I should like to present it at this time. In 
my immediate office we are also following the liquidation of so-called 
enemy property, the German property that was held in Japan 
There is a Tripartite Commission on which the United States is 
represented by an officer of the Economic Division. That work will, 
I think, be completed within about 12 months, and that function 
will cease to exist. In the Financial Branch, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. If you will excuse me. 1 will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement on the war damage claims, American Embassy, 
Economic Division, dated October 6, 1953, may be included in the 
record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 40 follows:) 
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Exuipir 40.—War Damace CLAIMS 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Economic DIvIsion, 
Tokyo, Japan, October 6, 1958. 


Under article 15 (a) of the peace treaty between the Allied Powers and Japan, 


the Japanese Government is required to return all property of the Allied Powers 
and their nationals which had been disposed of in Japan during the war without 
the consent of the owner In cases where such property was within Japan on 
December 7, 1941, and cannot be returned or has been damaged as a result of the 


1 
war, the Japanese Government ll provide compensation in accordance with 


Japanese Law 264 of 1951, the Allied Powers property compensation law 
Involved is all tangible and intangible property, and all rights and interests 

owned in Japan by Americans on December 7, 1941. The value of such property 

was estimated at approximately $120 million in 194] The figure, however, is 


probabls greater at this t 
141, but also because the estimate was made from reports sent to the Treasury 
artment in 1943 and small holdings of less than $10,000 were not reported 
e restoration of property was initiated in early 1947 by SCAP, and by the 
of the oceupation about 80 percent of identifiable American property had been 


ime not only because property values are . higher than 
| } 
Dey 
TI 
i 








ere 
returned Under the terms of the peace treaty, a cutoff date of January 28, 1953, 
was set: by that time practically all American property had been claimed. Re- 
turn of most of the proper has been completed, and it is estimated that the 
program will be concluded within the next few months 

Monetary claims for losses sustained have been accepted since April 28, 1952 
Ali claims must be filed before October 28, 1953 It is estimated that the total 
amount claimed by America will be more than ¥15 billion, or $40 million. 4 
report o1 status of the program to date is given below 
Total claims filed (109 ¥ 10, 238, 996, 998. 53 
Total awards paid (16 90, 679, 275. 00 
Amount originall claimed o total paid 100, 118, 964. 07 
Offers for ettlement by Jay C,overnment pe ad ng 

12 73, 702, 489. 00 


The claims are filed on Japanese Government forms, transmitted by Embassy 
note to the Foreign Office, and adjudicated by the Japanese Government in ac- 
cordance with law 264 'vises and assists Claimants in preparing 





the applications and clair s the necessary forms; acts as liaison with 
fF riale f he Js anac ipa and 1; etr k ‘  } sstablishir y 
off is of the Japanese ce anc Ministry of Inance in establishing 
procedures and interpretations; and advises and assists claimants in discussions 
with Japanese officials regarding the sufficiency of evidence to support claims and 


the acequacy of amounts offered in settlement of claims 

In the event a claimant and the Japanese Government cannot agree on the dis- 
position of a claim, and if the United States Government is not satisfied with the 
action taken by the Japanese Government, it may refer the claim to a commission 





to be appointed under the terms of the Agreement for the Settlement of Disputes 
Under \rticle 15 (a) of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed by Japan on June 
12. 19: anc oe I sited States on June 19, 1952. No commission has been ap- 
pointed as vet since agreements have been reached in all cases. In the event there 





is a dispute which the Kkmbassy determines should be referred to a commission, 
it will be the responsibility of the Embassy to prepare petitions on behalf of claim- 
ants and present oral arguments before the commission. 

Mr. Warina. The Financial Branch is headed by Mr. Diehl, who 
is not now in Tokyo but in Washington, participating in the dis- 
cussions with Mr. Ikeda. As you know, Mr. Ikeda was former 
Minister of Finance, and is now chairman of the policy committee of 
the Liberal Part Vs and a very close confidant of the Prime Minister. 
In the Financial beatach we follow all questions pertaining to public 
finance, banking and credit, foreign exchange reserves, foreign invest- 
ments in Japan, the allocation of foreign exchange, and balance-of- 
payments problems. In the matter of foreign investment, because | 
understand the committee is especially interested in that subject, we 
have prepared a brief memorandum which gives some basic data. I 
submit it for the committee’s information. 
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Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the document 
on foreign investment in Japan may be included in the record. Why 
is that restricted, Mr. Waring? 

(Exhibit 41 follows:) 


ExuiBit 41.—ForeiGN INVESTMENT IN JAPAN 


General responsibility in the Embassy for activities wtih respect to foreign 
investment is assigned to the Commercial Branch of the Economic Division, 
although the counselor for economic affairs and the financial attaché participate 
with the commercial attaché in the task of bringing to the attention of the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese business community, at every appropriate oppor- 
tunity, the interest and concern of the United States Government in fostering the 
introduction into Japan of private foreign capital. 

Private foreign investment in Japan is regulated through the law concerning 
foreign investment (Law No. 163, May 10, 1950), as amended. The law is ad- 
ministered by the Foreign Investment Section, Foreign Exchange Bureau, Minis- 
try of Finance, in consultation with the Foreign Investment Couneil, an advisory 
body to the Minister of Finance 

The law states its purpose is ‘‘to create a sound basis for foreign investment in 
Japan, by limiting the induction of foreign investment to that which will contribute 
to the self-support and sound development of the Japanese economy and to the 
improvement of the balance of international payments; by providing for remit- 
tances arising from foreign investment, and by providing for ‘ade ‘quate protection 
for such investments.”’ 

In general, all purchases of stocks, bonds, or investment trust certificates require 
prior approval by the Japanese Government, if subsequent remittance of income 
or principal is desired. Likewise, contracts, for technological assistance must be 
validated to assure remittance of earnings or principal. Applications for such 
approval are presently submitted to the Foreign Investment Section. 

Conditions are basically the same for the acquisition of new issues of stocks, 
investment trust certificates, or bonds. If these purchases are requested with 
domestically acquired yen, they are permitted without prior valuation, but no 
remittance guaranty is granted. However, a report relating to any such purchase 
must be subsequently filed with the Ministry of Finance. While purchases of 
outstanding old stocks with domestically acquired yen are only restricted under 
the law, in practice such purchases are generally prohibite id. The recently con- 
cluded Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation (FCN Treaty) between 
the United States and Japan will help United States nationals to receive national 
treatment in such matters. (The FCN Treaty is considered more fully below.) 

Purchases of new stocks, ete., with yen acquired from conversion of foreign 
exchange are permitted in principle, subject, however, to validation. Such 

validation guarantees remittances of (1) dividends in full, and (2) principal (plus 
capital gains, if anv) not in excess of 20 percent annually beginning 2 years after 
the date of acquisition. The Japanese Government is giving serious consideration 
to a revision of the law which will permit completion of repatriation of principal 
in a shorter period of time. Validation is understood to depend largely upon 
the type of industry involved and the percentage of existing alien control. In 
connection with the latter point, responsible officials of the Japanese Government 
currently appear to support the restriction of alien participation to 50 percent or 
less, despite the fact that no such restriction is in the law. Approval of the 
foreign purchase of old stocks with yen acquired from conversion of foreign 
exchange is, in practice, even more limited. Contracts of technological assistance, 
to assure guaranty of remittances of earnings and original investments, must 
also be submitted for validation to the Ministry of Finance. 

Because the guaranty on remittance of earnings and principal is limited to 
investments made subsequent to May 10, 1950, the effective date of the law 
concerning foreign investment, branch offices of foreign firms and foreign-owned 
Japanese corporations established prior to the enactment of the law are excluded 
from the benefits accorded new firms. Thus, old companies must apply period- 
ically for special permission to remit their profits, and it is understood that the 
Ministry of Finance usually permits remittance of 30 to 50 percent. The remain- 
ing yen balances may be invested only in new stocks without remittance guaranty 
Thus, the foreign-investment law does not provide for equal rights for old firms, 
and efforts have been made to obtain equal treatment for these firms. 
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Upon coming into force on October 30, 1953, the FCN Treaty, which was 
signed at Tokyo on April 2, 1953, will provide an agreed basis between the two 
countries under which United States nationals may make investments and 
conduct business in Japan. To give effect to the provisions of the FCN Treaty, 
modifications of the existing foreign investment law will be required. This will 
permit old investments to be screened and validated so that complete uniformity 
of treatment will exist between old and new investments. Permission will also 
be given for the reinvestment of yen profits, and of other domestically acquired 
yen, in the outstanding shares of Japanese companies with a guaranty of re- 
mittance The protocol] of the FCN Treaty allows continuance of this prohibi- 
tion for a period of 3 years following the effective date of the treaty.) Branch 
offices of American firms will also be assured of the same treatment as that 
accorded foreign-owned Japanese juridical persons. 

Consideration is being given to the extension of the investment guaranty pro- 
gram of the Foreign Operations Administration to Japan. Conclusion of such 
an agreement, at least with respect to its assurances against inconvertibility, will 
afford additional assurance to American investors. 

Since the effectuation of the law concerning foreign investment in May 1950, 
through August 1953, the Ministry of Finance has announced the following ap- 
provals: 295 cases for technological assistance contracts; 4,182 cases for the ac- 
quisition of stocks amounting to approximately $30,591,000; 279 cases for the 
acquisition of investment trust certificates amounting to about $523,000; and 
22 cases for the acquisition of bonds amounting to approximately $45,760,000. 
(See table I for a breakdown of technological assistance contracts approved, by 
industry 

Data on the extent and composition of foreign investment in Japan is incon- 
clusive, especially the prewar investment, as can be seen from the estimates, as 
of the end of 1952, given in table II. The total of all foreign investment is 
estimated at $805 million, divided between a prewar investment of $571 million 
and a postwar investment of $234 million (through 1952). An explanation of 
the prewar investment appears in footnotes 1 and 2 to the above-mentioned table. 
With respect to postwar foreign investment, the major item is that for the capi- 
talized value of technological assistance contracts. Most of the postwar private 
investment, amounting to $33 million, is concentrated in the petroleum industry. 
The balance is divided mainly among rubber and leather textiles, chemicals, 
and machinery and equipment 


TaBLeE | Technological assistance contracts concluded, through July 1953, by 
ind istry 
Manufacturing industries: 


Spinning and weaving é Bors 13 
Lumber work Peeee sie del TE Be ehh pe 2 3 
Paper and pulp ; alles itis 5 ae ai 3 
Printing and publishing aes 1 ie ‘ 1 
Chemical Z adie eda) AE 
Petroleum a - - dee caste en eal ve 15 
Rubber and leather aie Sack Rue 10 
Glass and ceramics Sivas 5 


Metal_---_- oe tS. it ie Dic gts tak eres 2% 
nen MANERA 28 So ss oe ee eb cba nao cc EOS 
enn Ala) MONON on 0G Sit oc. cei lene dncndudd bawiaie ee 
Other machinery 75 


* b wh OOO SOewWaSWe a OOS aoowWeeueaed a aus iv 
Construction___- f + Ss ees eee oot Po. .  eele ee AR 6 
Electric and gas industries_______- We See be ees oe ee é 


Amusement 





TN es ie I ee rs bee hs oi ee ee ee ed ee 293 


ry roy 
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rasie Il.—Estimated amount of foreign investments in Japan, end of 1952 


[Millions of dollars] 


Loans Prewar Postwar Total 
Governmental 
(a) Bonds 446 |.. 146 
(6) U, 8. Export-Import Bank, cotton credit 40 40 
Private (2 33 33 
Total 446 73 519 
Equity investments 
Stocks and proprietary interests ( 2 
lechnological assistance contract @ 3122 
Real estate 14 
Potal 125 161 286 
Total 71 234 805 


Funded amount of dollar and sterling bonds agreed 1 in negotiations in New York, September 1952, 
Not included are the franc bonds on which a fundit eement has not been reached. This amount is 
small. The value is 443 million franes which the Japanese Government considers equivalent to $1.3 million, 

rhe figure of $125 million used in this tabulation as representing the aggregate value of all types of prewar 
private foreign investment in Japan is an approximation derived from the estimated prewar value of these 
investments. The Foreign Properties Division, Properties Custody Bureau, Ministry of Finance, is cur- 
rently making a study of the estimated present value of prewar private foreign investmentsin Japan. Pend- 
ng the completion of that study, the provisional character of the figure of $125 million is emphasized 

Represents capitalized value of royalties at 5 percent, calculated by the Foreign Investment Section 
Japanese Ministry of Finance, as of Sept. 30, 1952 








Source: Compiled on the basis of data obtained from the Japanese Ministry of Finance, 


Mr. Waring. Mr. Wescott, what is your feeling about that? 
Mr. Wescott is Mr. Diehl’s assistant, Mr, Chairman, in the Financial 
Branch. 

Mr. Wescorr. We gave it much thought. The information itself 
is not restricted; it is more the tone of the document, 

Mr. Brownson. Are you worried about the tone of that as coming 
from your department as an official Government agency? 

Mr. Warine. From the Embassy, yes. I had not paid a great 
deal of attention to the classification. If it is satisfactory with you, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine it to see whether it may be 
declassified and thus included in the public record. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please see if it could be declassified by 
making slight changes for inclusion in the public record? 

Mr. Warina. We shall be happy to do that. 

Mr. Brownson. Without objection. If it is possible to declassify 
the document, we will include it in the record. 

Mr. Wartna. We are very interested, Mr. Chairman, in this 
matter of foreign investment. We believe that foreign investments 
in the United States have made a great contribution to its economy. 
One of the tnings that Japan needs, and needs badly, is modern 
industrial equipment and modern techniques of both manufacture 
and management. And there is no better way in our opinion to 
obtain such improvements than through the investment of American 
funds here in Japan. We have run into one problem, however, in 
which I think the committee will be interested. There is a certain 
reluctance on the part of Japanese officials to approve applications 
for investment, especially if the foreign investor wishes more than 
50-percent participation. They will approve 50 percent participa- 
tion, or less, but they hesitate at more than that. I have prepared 
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a letter to the Foreign Office on that subject, pointing out the advan- 
tages which we believe would accrue to Japan by a more liberal policy. 


* * * * * * > 


That letter is here. | thought, because of the interest of the 
committee, you might like to have it. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. I will ask unanimous consent that 
this letter be included in the record. Without objection, it is so 
ordered 

(Exhibit 42 follows 

EXHIBIT 42 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Tok J0, October 5, 1958. 
Mr. Katrsvuzo OKUMURA, 
Vice Minister for Foreiqr iff S 
Ministry of Foreiqn 1 ffa Tokye 

My Dear Mr. Oxumura: As you know, it is the policy of the United States 
To encourage its citizens to make investments al road whenevel political and 
economic conditions justify such investments Investors are, of course, inter- 
ested in knowing whether their capital will be welcomed in the foreign country; 
whether the investment will be free from discrimination; and whether the remit- 


tance of profits and ultimate repatriation of capital may be anticipated. By 
encouraging such investors, it is believed that a service is rendered not only to 
them but also to the host country This we believe, because foreign investments 


helped to build the United States at a time wher our country was young in terms 


] 


oF economic de\ elopment and in eed of capital to promote its economic potenti- 


alities. Currently, American capital is playing a similar role in countries through- 
out the world And the United States continues to play host to investments 
from abroad, including many wholly owned foreign firms which are welcome be- 
cause they contribute to the economic strength of the country, provide employ- 
ment, and augment tax revenues 

In a similar way, American capital could make a distinct contribution to the 
Japanese economy, and, in addition, supply modern industrial machinery, equip- 
ment, and techniques which, by reducing costs, would enhance the competitive 
position of Japanese products in world markets In general, the political and 
economic climate in Japan is favorable to investors, and much interest has been 
generated in the opportunities which exist here Although the formation of a 
joint company in which the foreign investor owns 50 percent or less of the capital 
stock often provides a satisfactory arrangement, American investors frequently 
desire to establish either a wholly owned corporation or one in which they hold a 
controlling interest As a rule, such an attitude is based upon the desire of the 
parent company in the United States to be in a position to assure maintenance of 
the quality of the product which bears its name. This is particularly true, for 
example, of food and drug companies, although others have a similar pride and 


proprietorship in the prestige of their trade-mark. I need not point out that a 
company wholly owned by foreign capital or controlled by it would be fully sub- 
ject to the laws of Japan. Indeed, as a guest in this country, such a company 


would be under a special compulsion to observe and obey them. 

Recently my attention has been ealled, by American firms seeking to make in- 
vestments in Japan, to the fact that the Foreign Investment Council appears to 
have adopted a policy of rejecting applications if the foreign investor desires more 
than 50-percent participation. Such action, which is reportedly quite common, 
appears contrary to the often-announced policy of the Prime Minister to encour- 
age foreign investment subject only to the proviso that it contribute to the 


strength of the Japanese economy. Insofar as I am aware, the foreign-invest- 
ment law contains no provision requiring the enforcement of such restriction 
upon foreign investment. Moreover, the restrictive policy now employed by the 


Foreign Investment Council is in direct contravention of both the spirit and the 
letter of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation which, having 
been ratified by our respective Governments, will come into force October 31. 
That treaty permits the screening of foreign investment to support, when neces- 
sary, the balance-of-payments position of the signatory countries. Palance-of- 
payments considerations, therefore, constitute the sole basis upon which foreign 
investments may be limited under the treaty. Indeed, with that single excep- 
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tion, plus certain industries excepted for reasons of national policy, the treaty 
guarantees national treatment in the matter of investment. In consequence, a 
restriction based on the degree of participation of foreign capital contravenes the 
treaty, in addition to being, in my opinion, directly contrary to the best interest 
of Japan. 

Two concrete cases have recently been called to my attention. I should like 
to set forth the facts, as I understand them, for your consideration. Although | 
am deeply interested in these LWO Cases, ] am even more concerned by the broa | 
implications of the restrictive policy adopted by the Council. 

1. Parke-Davis & Co..— This company negotiated an investment agreement with 
the Sankyo Co., Lid., some months ago, under which (a) Parke-Davis would or- 
ganize a wholly owned subsidiary in Japan to manufacture and sell selected Parke 
Davis products with one or more Japanese nationals on the board of directors of 
the Japanese corporation, and (b) an arrangernent would be concluded under whicl 
Sankyo would be granted exclusive sales rights of Parke-Davis products in Japan 
for @ minimum 10-year period with Parke-Davis participating in ne profits 








realized there from I have been informed that officials of the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare disapproved the application on the basis that the agreement aS oie led 
for Japanese participation or control of less than 50 percent. 

2. Celanese Corp.—Officials of this company conclud d negotiations some 
months ago with the Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Ltd. | a agreement provided for 

1) 51 perce elanese participation and 49 percent Mit bis! i; the issuance of 
preferred stock; (c) majority membership on the boar t ( if directors by Celanese 
officials; and (d) an American president. In this case, to the best of my knowl 


edge, no final decision by the Foreign Investment Council has yet been reached 
I have been informed, however, that this application will probably be rejected 
unless the Celanese Corp. agrees to at least a 50-50 stock distribution, an equal 
number of Japanese on the board of directors, and a Japanese president. 

I am confident that no protest would be made should the Japanese Gover 
ment, in screening investments, adopt criteria based on the benefits to the Japanese 
economy anticipated from such investments. such eriteria might well include 
whether: (1) Imports into Japan would be reduced; (2) the opportunity for 
exports from Japan would be enhanced: (3 employment would be increased: 
(4) tax revenues would be augmented; or (5) markets for the natural resources 
or the products of Japan would be enlarged. If one or more of these criteria 
should be satisfied by the project envisaged in the application, Japan’s economic 
strength would be fortified regardless of the extent of foreign participatio! 
I would suggest, therefore, that the problem raised in this letter 1s worthy of the 
most serious consideration by appropriate officers of your Government Moreover, 
modification of the restrictive policy toward foreign investments, which I under 

stand is currently applied, would appear essential to conform with Japan’s commit- 
ments in the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation between our two 
countries, 

May I look forward to hearing from vou on this subject at your early con- 
venience? 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. WARING, 
Counselor of Embassy for Economi Affairs 


Mr. Wartne. I have another illustration of this matter of invest- 
ment and the allocation of exchange. Japan has curtailed its alloc: 
tion of exchange for certain so-called luxury or nonessential imports. 
In a few cases no allocation whatsoever has been made. An American 
fountain-pen company found itself suddenly unable to bring in any of 
its products. Its representative came to my office to discuss the 
problem. He said, quite naturally, that he did not like to be com- 
pletely shut out of the market which he had worked to develop. I 
said I could sympathize, ane understand his problem perfectly, but 
that I was also aware that Japan had to economize on the utilization 
of its foreign exchange. He said: 

We are willing to invest here. We are willing to manufacture sterling silver 
fountain-pen cases which could be sold in the PX’s of the country, and we would 
develop more dollar exchange through these sales than would be utilized in bring- 


ing in the parts that are necessary to go into the sterling silver cases that we 
would manufacture here. 
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| replied that it seemed like a proposition we could put before the 
officials of the Japanese Government. So we went together to discuss 
this proposition with the Director of the Bureau of International Trade 
of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. We brought 
samples. The Director was very much interested, and said he thought 
it would be quite possible to make the allocations that were necessary 
to bring in the essential parts. The company is now about to be 
back in business. There are many such problems which come before 
us daily, which give us an opportunity to render service to American 
business here in Japan. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Waring, I learned just before we left Washington 
that the Department of State sent out a cablegram to all its overseas 
missions announcing, as official Department polic: y, the development 
of a climate in foreign countries conducive to the investment, not alone 
of American capital, but local capital. And I wonder if you have 
received such a communication. 

Mr. Wartne. We have received several; [ am not sure just which 
one you have in mind. We have received a number of communica- 
tions on this matter of foreign investment. 

Mr. Meaper. Rather recently, about 3 months ago. 

Mr. Wartnea. I think that the cable you mention has not yet been 
received. The development of the climate here? As you described 
it, I did not quite recognize it. But I do know that we received 3 or 
4 recently on the whole problem. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, I didn’t have a chance to get a copy of that 
cable before I left Washington and it was supposed to be forwarded 
to me somewhere along the trip. I wondered, I don’t suppose you 
have it with you here, but I thought perhaps I might get a chance to 
look at it and perhaps the reply that you gave to it. 

Mr. WarinG. I am sorry | do not identify it; if it is as recent as 
you say, we may not have received it because it may have been an 
airgram rather than a cable. However, we will check. 

Mr. Mraper. By the way, didn’t I learn from some source that 
you had taken up with the Japanese Government some statutory 
amendments that might encourage foreign investment? 

Mr. Warinc. Yes; we have discussed that problem with them. 
At the present time their investment law provides that, when an 
investment is made, it must be retained for a period of 3 years, at the 
end of which time withdrawals of 20 percent a year may begin, so 
that it will be possible to withdraw the capital invested within a 
minimum period of 7 years and 1 day. Brokers, investment bankers, 
Mr. Meader, who come here have indicated that, if the period could 
be shortened, they believe it would be possible for the United States 
investors to invest larger sums than they would under the present 
arrangements. We have discussed this matter with the Japanese 
who are, I know, considering the possible liberalization of their invest- 
ment law. Now, I should like, if I may, to indicate some of the opera- 
tions of the Commercial Branch of which Mr. Haraldson is the Chief, 
as commercial attaché, 

Mr. Brownson. We have, I think, about 5 minutes left. 

Mr. Warine. All right. I shall hurry then. In the Commercial 
Branch we follow industrial production and do industrial reporting 
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on all of the major industries in Japan. We follow the trade trends 
and the composition of trade. In that connection here is a recent 
summary of Japan’s foreign trade, in which the committee might be 
interested, Mr. Chairman. Further, we follow of course very closely 
the actions of Japan on tariffs and trade barriers, and in the Com- 
mercial Branch we are also interested ’ our procurement activities 
and their effect upon the economy of Japan. I have here a brief 
memorandum on the subject of procurement because that is also 
something novel, new, in our operations, 

Mr. Brow nson. I notice that this document, Mr. Waring, is also 
labeled ‘“‘Restricted.’’ What is the nature of the restriction? 

Mr. Warina. This one is a document entitled what? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Procurement Activities of the United States 
Agencies in Japan. 

Mr. Warina. Mr. Haraldson, 

Mr. Haraupson. That need not be restricted. 

Mr. Warina. It need not be restricted? 

Mr. Haraupson. It was done more in a spirit of security con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Warina. I see. We will declassify it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. Warina. In addition to procurement we are interested in eco- 
nomic development in Southeast Asia as it affects the Japanese 
economy, and what we and Japan may do in cooperation with those 
countries toward such economic development. That is a hopeful 
avenue for the expansion of Japan’s trade in the future, but it will 
come slowly because of the experience which these countries had with 
Japanese occupation during the war. On fair trade practices we ob- 
tain all kinds of commercial intelligence. The committee might be 
interested in knowing we submitted to the Department of Commerce 
328 world trade director reports in the 12 months ended September 30; 
we submitted 15 formal trade lists in the last 12 months, and have 27 
outstanding requests on which we are working. We have prepared 
trade and investment letters in response to inquiries from United 
States firms that totaled 451 in the last 12 months; trade complaints 
numbered 101, of which 95 percent have been satisfactorily settled, 
a number of them as a result of the participation of the Embassy. 
We have issued 38 commercial letters of nvits ition and introduction 
to Japanese businessmen who are visiting the United States. Trade 
opportunity forms, requests from both United States and Japanese 
firms for trade contacts, numbered 33; and dispatches and operating 
memoranda on subjects relating to trade, investments, trade contacts, 
and tariffs in the last 12 months numbered 297. We have not been 
exactly idle. We also follow end-use checks to make certain that 
strategic goods imported into Japan are actually used for the purposes 
alleged in the applications as approved by the Office of International] 
Trade of the Department of Commerce. We follow fisheries and the 
fish-canning industry. In the Agricultural Branch, headed by 
Mr. Ladejinsky assisted by Mr. Dodson, we follow the production of 
all crops, including crop yields, livestock culture, and agricultural 
policies which pertain to subsidies, prices, and market controls. We 
report the trade in agricultural commodities which ts largely a one-way 
trade, because Japan must import about 20 percent of its food supply. 
And the recent weather conditions which have injured the rice crop 
will necessitate increasing the import of foods somewhere between 
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$200 and $250 million in this current fiscal year. We are interested in 
land-tenure problems, scientific developments in the agricultural 
field, and the operations of cooperatives which, particularly in the 
field of credit coope ratives, are quite highly deve loped. 
Mr. Brownson. The United States still operates hydroponic farms? 
Mr. Warina. Yes; it does. That, Mr. Chairman, gives you a very 
hurried presentation of the work of the Economic Division. I should 
like to emphasize what Mr. Berger said about our working in the 
closest and most cordial cooperation. I want to thank the committee 
for its patience and indulgence 
Mi a Thank you very much, Mr. Waring, for the testi- 
mony you presented and the very excellent exhibits which you sup- 
plied in connection with that testimony. I will ask at this time 
unanimous consent that the unclassified report, Recent Trends of 
Japan’s Foreign Trade, and the recently declassified report, Procure- 
ment activities of the United States Agencies in Japan, may be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. I think the next thing on our 
schedule is the consideration of the consulates, is that right? 
(Exhibits 43 and 44 follow 


ExnHipir 43 Recent TRENDS OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
The record of Japanese foreign trade for the first 6 months of this vear served 
heighten the longstanding pessimism among Government officials and the 
trading community regarding the future of Japan’s export trade and the ability 


to achieve a self-sustaining economy should there be any marked reduction in 
United States procurement and other special dollar income. Exports for the 
period were valued at $598,511,000, approximately 13 percent below the January 





June 1952 total; import mn the other hand, valued at $1,159,153,000, rose 17 
percent The import balance for the 6 months aggregated $560,642,000, about 
80 percent above that for January-June 1952 and nearly equal to total exports 


At an annual rate, this means exports of $1.197,000.000. om imports of $2,318,- 
006.000 with a trade deficit of 51,.121.000.000 


It is unlikely, however, that the import balance for the next 6 months will be as 
large; exports are expected to increase moderately, especially to the sterling area, 
al ome diminutior iports is likely to follow from the recently announced 
Government plan to exercise greater control over foreign exchange allocations for 
luxuries and semiluxuri As a matter of fact, the Government recently an- 
nounced that more restrictive controls on imports of such luxuries as automobiles 
and television sets will be enforced later this year, and the April-September 
foreign exchange budget is generally more austere than its recent predecessors. 
rhe effect of these measures On actual imports will be reflected during the fourth 
quarter and will extend into ear] xt year. However, these developments will 
be insufficient to prevent the already large import balance for the first half year 


from mounting above the reeord total of $755,000,000 in 1952 


Phe decline in the value of exports during the first 6 months this year was due 


principally to the same con ina ion of factors whicl resulted in the 1952 decline: 
a) restrictions by various e ries against Japanese goods, particularly in the 
area, (b) a waning demand resulting in part from noncompetitive prices 





for some inese products, (c) lower prices for certain export commodities, 
(d) a contr: action in the world market for cotton textiles, and (e) reduced incentive 
export because of the greater attractiveness of the domestic market. 

Probably the greatest disappointment to the exporting community and Gov- 
officials during the first 6 months of 1953 was the further downward 
trend in exports to the sterling area. It was hoped that exports would improve 
rapidly following the renewal of the Japan-Sterling Area Payments Agreement, 
but actually average monthly exports to the sterling area in the period January 
to June was only about $24 million—$9.5 million less than the monthly average 
for the second half of 1952 when restrictions against Japanese goods were already 
of grave concern and constituted a precipitous decline from the January—June 
1952 ave rage of $56.5 millio1r per month. The problem of low exports to the 
sterling area is particularly serious because imports from that area (about $52 


million monthly | 


other sterling commitments have continued at fairly high 
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levels. Consequently, Japan’s sterling balances have been falling rapidly and the 
Japanese Government has been forced to ‘‘swap’’ dollars for sterling. Some 
modifications in import restrictions by certain sterling countries have been 
announced recently, but Japanese Government officials are anxious to obtain 
agreement on a more general and rapid relaxation or removal of restrictions 
Further discussions with United Kingdom officials looking toward its early achieve- 
ment are underway It is hoped that exports to the area can be increased to the 
point where the year’s total will approach the goal of 170 million pounds, although 
there is realization that this will be most difficult even if restrictions were sig- 
nificantly eased in light of the fact that exports during the first 5 months were 
less than 25 percent of the goal. 

Prices higher than the international level and the greater attractiveness of the 
domestic market continue as major deterrents for expanding exports, particularly 
in those commodities such as steel and steel products, heavy chemicals, and ma- 
chinery which would most likely find markets in countries of the sterling area 
It is worthy of note that prices of some of Japan’s important export items such 
as cotton yarn and fabries, rayon yarn, certain steel products, and ammonium 
sulphate, have softened recently and have been quoted below domestic prices 
There is discernible a definite drive on the part of a number of industries to use a 
dual-price system as a method to expand exports without seriously affecting 
profits. 

Japan’s trade position with those countries conducted under open-account 
arrangements changed significantly in the period under review. Perhaps for 
the first time in any 6-month postwar period, Japan’s trade with these countries 
showed an excess of imports. This was due primarily to (1) success in importing 
more from those countries with which Japan has large favorable balances, (2 
the fairly significant volume of imports obtained under three-way and other 
special arrangements, (3) the lower volume of Japanese products permitted im- 
port by such countries because of their import balances with Japan, and (4) the 
inability of Japan to compete in the sale of certain capital goods because of high 
prices and less favorable long-term financing than that provided by other 
countries. 

Some consolation in the otherwise dismal overall picture for exports in the first 
half of the year was to be found in the marked improvement in sales to the dollar 
area. Receipts from exports to the dollar area for January-June 1953 was 
$263,700,000, approximately 45 percent above the comparable 1952 period. 
The Customs Bureau of the Ministry of Finance reports that actual shipments to 
the United States for January—June 1953 averaged $20,035,000 per month, 32 
percent greater than the monthly average for the like 1952 period. Imports from 
the United States for the same period this year were valued at $350 million or 
at an annual rate 6 percent below that of the comparable 6 months in 1952. The 
trade deficit with the United States for this period was $238 million, for the same 
period last vear it was $327,842,000. 

The continued inability to achieve a balanced merchandise trade and, as a 
matter of fact, the expectation of an even greater overall deficit in 1953 has led 
to an intensive search for techniques to promote exports. Expansion of exports, 
rather than any serious limitation of imports, appears to be solidifying, at least 
for the present, as the Government’s trade policy because it is feared that re- 
stricting imports would raise domestic prices of raw materials thereby increasing 
the prices of finished products with consequent adverse effect on costs, prices, and 
exports. This was the approach on foreign trade matters taken by the recently 
concluded 16th session of the Diet, which enacted bills (a) expanding the coverage 
of the export credit insurance law, to provide insurance against losses on the part 
of exchange banks arising from purchases of export bills for a number of products 
under long-term contracts; (b) expanding the applicability of the Export-Import 
Bank law to include financing of overseas investments, the establishment of 
trading firms of foreign branches, and the extension of the term for repayment of 
loans from the present 5 vears to as long as 10 years; and (c) liberalizing the 
export trading law to permit concerted activities by businessmen to promote 
foreign trade. 

Government officials and businessmen are convinced that additional measures 
are necessary and the Government has under consideration a wide variety of plans 
to develop exports, including the dispatch of missions to survey Asian markets, 
intensification of incentive and promotion measures, and conclusion of additional 
balanced trade agreements with as many countries as possible. Furthermore, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry recently announced that it plans to 
expand the scope of barter trade and thereby overcome the obstacles to export 
trade because many Japanese export products continue to be noncompetitive. 
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Japanese foreign trade by trading areas 








1952 1953 (January-June 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Grand total. $1, 272,915 | $2,028, 163 $599, 754 $1, 161, 415 
Dollar area, total 399, 975 1, 223, 284 258, 475 624, 480 
1 States 2 768, 291 120, 209 358, 024 
I netary aré 6, O83 6, 946 3, 055 
O 158. 036 148. 910 157, 523 290, 394 
Ster] tal 1, 458 01, 604 158, 124 350, 322 
Bur i 21, 197 29, 636 
Ce 45 2, 20¢ 
Hor Kor 6, 84 
In o 7 O19 
M l 7, 309 
Pal 82, 397 117, 794 
Ur . l 73, 138 6, 741 
oO 16, 428 7 64 
Ope tal 262 97 
Ar 41 7 t ‘ 
Br 10, 951 l 459 
I [ 4 O6E 17.78 
} Republ On 16, 196 2. 5le¢ 
60, 666 f 7¢ 
] i 1, 84 $95 
I } F } 49, 84 1), 225 
I ne 19, 629 1, 161 
I 36, 379 62, 461 
Ot 36. 18, 75 
These totals vary slightky from those given in the text; explanation not provided by source agency 
Source: Customs Bureau, Ministry of I ance, Japanese Government 
ExniBit 44.—PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES AGENCIES IN JAPAN, 


AND PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMERCIAL BRANCH OF THE EMBASSY 


PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN 


Procurement of goods and services by United States agencies in Japan is con- 





ducted by 6 military offices and 1 civilian office In the first 6 months of 1952, 
these agencies placed contracts valued at $285,249,000; for calendar vear 1952, 
the total was $306.623.000: and for 1951, $362.514.000 

By far the largest part of United States procurement in Japan is handled by the 


Japan Procurement Agency (JPA), which is now a separate section within the 
structure of United States Army Forces, Far East (USAFFE). The JPA, under 
the command of Col. Edward W. Sawyer, operates strictly as a purchasing agent 





acting on ‘“‘procurement requests’? submitted by Army units and other United 
States agencies All policy matters pertaining to JPA procurement are handled 


i 
by USAFFE, G—4 (supply section). JPA is presently staffed with more than 1,200 
workers, including about 760 Japanese nationals 

JPA is a ‘‘centralized’’ procurement agency in the sense that it procures a 
considerable volume of supplies and services for the Army, the Air Force, and 
the Navy It handles all procurement in Japan of commodities'and services 
used in common by United States forces, such as coal, lumber, cement, electricity, 
etc. | urthermore this agency pl rchases for the United Nations Forces, Korea: 
United States Forces in Okinawa, and for MDAP (title III) for southeast Asian 
countries 

(side from such purchases as are made through JPA, the Air Force and the 
Navy themselves buy cirectly some specialized items required exclusively for 
these services. The aggregate amount of this procurement is quite small. 

The Quartermaster Market Center and the Japan Construction Agency, for- 
merly part of JPA but now separate agencies, also do their own procuring. The 
latter agency, as the name implies, is concerned exclusively with construction of 
housing, offices, and campsites. Finally, the field commancs are authorized to 
procure directly goods and services in amounts up to $5,000. 
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The single civilian agency engaged in procurement in Japan is the Emergency 
Procurement Service, which is an office of the General Services Administration 
The operation is a small one with aggregate contracts placed in calendar year 
1952 amounting to less than $20 million. About half of this represents procure 
ment of strategic materials under the program of the Office of Defense Materials, 
and much of the remainder consists of purchases for various FOA (MSA and 
TCA) programs in southeast Asia. 

There are usually several factors involved in deciding whether or not procure- 
ment should be made in Japan. In some cases, it results from open international 
bidding (e. g., EPS buying fertilizer for a TA program in Thailand); in other 
cases, specific funds are appropriated for expenditure in Japa: (e. g., general 
housekeeping and maintenance work for United States troops stationed here 
and in still other cases, administrative decisions are the deciding factors (e. g., 
decisions to spend OSP funds in Japan to stimulate industrial defense buildup 


WORK OF THE COMMERCIAL BRANCH REGARDING PROCUREMENT 


The work of the commercial branch as it relates to procurement consists of the 
following: 

1. Tabulate and analyze all procurement contracts awarded in Japan; 

2. Maintain an up-to-date record of dollar earnings accruing to Japan as a 
result of procurement and spending by United States forces in Japan, and prepare 
estimates of future dollar earnings as required in connection with policy determina- 
tions; 

3. Study and report the results of procurement on the Japanese economy, as 
well as on the problems encountered in procurement operations; 

4. Advise businessmen (Japanese, American, and foreign) and interested for- 
eign missions On procurement possibilities and procedures to be followed 

5. Make studies on industrial capacity for production of arms and ammunition 
in Japan; 

6. Study the economic burden of a defense program for Japan and analyze the 
ability of Japan’s economy to carry such a burden; 

7. Advise procurement agencies and Washington of availability of particular 
commodities or desirability of purchasing specific items in Japan; 

8. Assist procurement agencies in negotiating troublesome contracts; 

9. Conduct negotiations with the Japanese Government and with private in- 
dustry with a view to developing those industries which (1) can best serve United 
States procurement needs; and (2) are essential to the establishment of a sound 
defense production base; 

10. Organize technical missions to visit munitions and weapons production 
facilities, research institutes, and Government arsenals in the United States 

Procurement in Japan has a broader purpose than merely providing goods and 
services for the United States Government and its agencies. It is intended to 
result in a net benefit to the Japanese economy; to encourage the establishment 
of an adequate industrial base for the production of arms and ammunition; and, 
to the extent other considerations permit, to be directed in a manner as to imple- 
ment United States foreign policy objectives. 

The procurement agencies themselves are merely purchasing offices buying 
what they are directed to buy. They do not and cannot concern themselves with 
these ancillary but nonetheless important objectives of procurement. Consider- 
ation of these are the concern of the Embassy 

In its work, the commercial branch maintains close and cordial relations wit! 
the procurement agencies themselves, with those agencies of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and all branches of the United States Forces interested in procurement, 
as well as with Japanese industrial circles. Past decisions of the Japanese Gov 
ernment to give financial assistance to firms producing munitions, to lease former 
Government arsenals, to waive certain taxes thereby reducing production costs 
are in a large part the result of the activities of the commercial branch. Further- 
more, assistance by that office in actual negotiations of contracts has resulted in 
savings of several million dollars to the United States Government 

The staff working on procurement. problems consists of 2 officers (1 part time 
a secretary, and 10 local employees. 

4 summary table is attached hereto showing the monthly amounts and the ac- 
cumulative total of contracts awarded by the several United States procurement 
agencies in Japan during the last 3 years. 

Attachment: Procurement contract awards. 
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Procurement contract awards ! 


In thousands] 





Monthly average for month Cumulative from June 26, 1950 
rot Supplies | Services Total Supplies Services 
M verage 
June 26, 1950, to June 30, 1951 $27, 41 $19, 166 $8, 244 $328, 922 $229, 995 
1951, to June 29, 1952 26, 3 19, 654 6, 647 644, 540 465, 846 
M hl urd iring 
I 1952 7 l 16, 652 4), RF 732, 662 
A ist 1952 29, 232 15, 198 14, 034 (63, 226 
Ss t 604 3, 170 14, 434 780, 466 
( t 1952 676 12, 614 1,062 798, 588 
t 2 $ 7, 771 20, 16 826, 873 
D er 1952 24 1 18, 238 6, 203 851, 619 
la i 19. ) 097 18, SRE RS, 64 
Ks vary ) 1 030 97. 74¢ 6, 284 919, 259 
farch 195 96, BA: 73, 247 23, 576 1,013 ) 
April I, 38 22, 112 22,112 
May 1953 27, 234 18, 809 8, 425 1, 075, 363 351, 387 
Jur 62, 111 48, 019 14, 092 , 136, 868 365, 479 
Ju 7 *), 424 2, 689 1, 217, 810 $18, 168 
Augu 4, 059 421 8, 138 1, 231, 869 426, 306 
I ides the dollar value of y yntracts in support of the security forces under the terms of art. 25 of 
xiministrative agreement. Cumulative totals include amendments and other changes in outstanding 
which are not reflected in figures for individual months 


Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. I think this is rather out of order, but I would 
like to ask one thing. What about the tax structure in this country? 
Are they heavily taxed; are they taxed at all along the lines that we 
are, as to income tax, and so forth? 

Mr. Warinc. Yes; they are. Their tax structure is quite high. 
In relation to national income the budget of the Japanese Govern- 
ment is about 17 to 18 percent which compares with our budget in 
relation to our national income of about 19 to 20 percent. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. That is, speaking of Federal Government? 

Mr. Warne. Yes; the Federal Government. Actually, while 
Japan’s ratio may be a little lower than our own, we must keep in 
mind that the base on which they have to operate is much narrower; 
the per capita national income in Japan is approximately $175 to 
$180, as compared with ours in excess of $2,000. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if Mr. Waring 
would not give us his views on the question I asked Mr. Berger, 
about the separation of the Economic and Political Divisions, whether 
they should be merged. 

Mr. Warina. I certainly agree that it is impossible to divorce 
economic considerations from their political consequences, and it is 
impossible to divorce political decisions from their economic conse- 
quences. The two are closely related. Whether because of a certain 
degree of specialization it is desirable to have 2 divisions or 1, I think 
is a matter of indifference, provided you have the close degree of 
cooperation that we do in this Embassy. But certainly you cannot 
consider either of the two in a vacuum. With that I heartily agree. 

Mr. Meraper. Thank you. 








UNITED STATES EMBASSY, CONSULAR SERVICE, AND 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS 
IN JAPAN 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1953 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:30 p. m., in the 
American Embassy in Tokyo, Japan, Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. In addition to the chair- 
man, Congressman George Meader and Congresswoman Katherine 
St. George were present. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director; Edward C 
Kennelly, counsel of the subcommittee; and Belton O. Bryan, State 
Department escort officer. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLARD A. HANNA, ACTING PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
OFFICER; ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD RANARD, CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS OFFICER (DIRECTOR OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS), 
UNITED STATES EMBASSY 


Mr. Brownson. Now I think the final subject of the hearing will 
be IES. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Mr. Brownson, | believe Mr. Hanna has a few 
points to complete the testimony of Mr. Saxton Bradfore. In the 
place of the public affairs officer, Mr. Hanna is taking over. 

Mr. Brownson. On the matter of the USIS? 

Mr. Kenne.uy. Yes. 

Mr. Hanna. Mr. Chairman, the major points I have are to turn 
over documents to you which were requested by the committee last 
time. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Hanna, I appreciate that a great deal 

Mr. Hanna. I will turn over to Mr. Kennelly the list of circulars 
which we have received from the Department, giving instructions in 
regard to the local organization of the agency. Those are readily 
available in Washington. Iregret to say that we do not have sufficient 
copies here. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all right. That is why we requested the 
list. We are interested, you see, in determining what you actually 
receive and that is why we would like to have them. 

Mr. Hanna. I believe you will find the list sufficient. Second, you 
requested certain information on films and I have here packages which 
include film catalogs, basic documents, monthly supplements. Addi- 
tionally a list of the 15 films which have in the last vear or so been 
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most popular, as shown by demand in audience response, and several 
miscellaneous documents including small brochures which we put out 
instructing American personnel in utilization processing of the films. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to suggest that the committee mem- 
bers take these brochures with them to Kyoto, because we are going 
to see the cultural center down there, and I felt that this would give 
us good background information for our look at the film library and 
the operations in Kyoto. 

Mr. Hanna. We have been in touch with the Kyoto center, and 
one specific film which we urge you to see, if at all possible in your 
time period, is a recent local production which was described last 
time briefly, on relief to flood victims. Other than finishing those off, 
I do not propose to volunteer further remarks to supplement Mr. 
Bradford’s very able description of the program, but I am certainly 
at your disposal if there are any further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. There is one other thing we failed to ask for the 
other day which we would like to have, and that is the complete list 
of the 150 books recommended by USIS for translation. 

Mr. Hanna. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the list of the 150 which you 
refer to was actually a purchase list of books, which we are procuring 
for our libraries. You have a relatively complete list of the books 
which we ourselves have aided in translation. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, I understood that the purchase of these books 
for the libraries was to a certain extent an encouragement. 

Mr. Hanna. Yes; that is right sir 

Mr. Brownson. That is the problem. As such they add to the 
interest 

Mr. Hanna. We will provide that before the end of the day. 
(This list is set out in exhibit 28, p. 150.) 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGe. Along these lines, where they say that 15 of the 
most popular USIS films, does that mean they are popular in that they 
are requested by the Japanese or by the Japanese theaters? I mean, 
it is their judgment that they like these films. 

Mr. Hanna. Basically that is correct. These are the films that 
have been viewed by the largest and most numerous audiences. They 
were presented to the audiences on request of a particular organiza- 
tional group and on recommendation of the audiovisual librarian. 
So it is a combination of requests, recommendations, and audience 
figures which we have had to adjust in order to give what we feel are 
the 15 most popular, in relatively, priority. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. In other words, you throw it at them first and 
they take it or not, as the case may be. 

Mr. Hanna. Both are true. It varies according to the individual 
and his knowledge of our film libraries. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorae. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You do feel that we could say that these are the 
films that the Japanese like the best? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, sir. That is the basis on which we give them to 
you; popular request and several other criteria which I gave, no one of 
which overrules another in our establishment, 
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Mrs. St. GeorGe. That is what I am interested in. I am interested 
in seeing what we give them that they like. Iam sure we give them a 
lot that they don’t. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman. Might I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Hanna, do you have daily staff meetings? 

Mr. Hanna. We do not have daily staff meetings, sir. We have a 
weekly staff meeting of chiefs of sections and their assistants or immed- 
iate deputies or assistants. 

Mr. Mraper. Does someone from the Political Division of the Em- 
bassy sit in on those staff meetings? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, sir. There is a designated member of the Politi- 
cal Division who attends our staff meetings. Mr. Blake is now desig- 
nated. 

Mr. Meraper. In what way does he give vou the political assistance 
on your activities? 

Mr. Hanna. Actually, Mr. Meader, it works two ways. Mr. Blake 
enters into our discussions, and we are guided by his comments, which 
are based upon his knowledge, of course, of the political staff decisions 
and recommendations. Further, we are represented in the political 
staff weekly meetings, at which point one of us, and it is usually Mr. 
Bradford, listens in, comments, and in that way we have a cross play. 
In that manner our problems are brought to their attention, and their 
problems are brought to our attention. I feel in the past we have had 
very good coordination. 

Mr. Meaper. Thank you. By the way, Mr. Hanna, I believe I 
may have asked this question of Mr. Bradford, but in case I did not, 
I would like it to go on the record. Do you anticipate Reorganization 
Plan No. 8 wiil in any way change the coordination and liaison between 
your organization and the State Department and the mission on policy 
guidance? 

Mr. Hanna. It has not yet. It is my firm intent that it should not. 
I see no basic reason why it should, sir. It is a matter, of course, for 
adjustment and consultation and I believe there is a very clear under- 
standing on the part of the Embassy officers that the intent in Wash- 
ington and the intent here is to maintain the same relationship as in 
the past, despite any formality of separation in Washington. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice on the films they have here ‘auto worker 
in Detroit”. Are there any further questions at this time on the USIS 
program? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. No further questions. 

Mr. Meaper. No further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. We are now ready to 
consider the matter of the LES. 

Mr. Hanna. Mr. Ranard is well able to answer your questions. 

Mr. Brownson. | will pass to the committee here some information 
which I just had extracted from Who’s Who in America, a biography 
in reference to your experience. Will you take your seat Mr. Ranard? 

Mr. Ranarp. Mr. Chairman, I am Don Ranard, the Chief of the 
Exchange of Persons Branch here in the Embassy, and also the 
Chairman of our Fulbright Commission here in Japan. Our program 
is conducted under two separate acts of Congress, the Smith-Mundt 
Act and the Fulbright Act. The objectives of our program are very 
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clearly stated in the Smith-Mundt Act. Our job is to promote a 
better understanding of the United States in other countries, and to 
increase mutual understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of other countries. This is a clear cut, sincere 
statement which has great appeal in Japan. The exchange program, 
as @ separate medium for doing this particular task, is predicated on 
the certain premises that if you give opportunities to key people in 
Japan to visit the United States and develop their own observations, 
through such opportunities there will come repercussions far beyond 
the people personally involved in this kind of program. The program 
here has certain characteristics which I would like to call to your 
attention. It has a great sincerity of purpose. It has a wide accept- 
ability because of its cultural and intellectual aspects, and that is 
particularly important in a country like Japan where great store is 
laid on intellectual and cultural achievements. 

The program is jointly planned by Japanese and Americans, with a 
maximum participation by Japanese. The program is also planned 
in a framework free of propaganda. This last aspect is important. 
The president of our leading university in Japan, commenting on an 
exchange seminar, said that it succeeded because it did not seek to 
push forward political propaganda for the United States. It did not 
attempt to sound out Japanese people in terms of how they felt about 
the United States. The people involved themselves were not partic- 
ipating under any Government order, but they were people who were 
working jointly as colleagues, attempting to find answers to certain 
problems in various fields, and were exchanging freely their opinions. 
The program operates directly from the Embassy with a staff of 5 
Americans and 5 locals. This is at least a 100 percent reduction in 
personnel over last vear. 

The program costs are met from two sources. In fiscal year 1953 
we had $500,000, in dollars to spe nd, and approximately $800,000 in 
yen-dollar equivalent. Of the $500,000 which we spent in dollars, 
the largest share actually went to support the Fulbright program 
about $335,000 to be exact. 

I would like to tell you a little about the various categories of 
people that we exchange. First, we exchange students, so called, 
but actually, if vou look at these people, they are the young and future 
leaders of Japan. They are people who have already started upon 
their careers. We select them on that basis, because we believe that 
in so doing that we have a maximum assurance that we are giving 
grants to people who will return to positions of prominence in Japan. 
At the same time, of course, by giving a grant to a person who has 
started his career, we cut down the possibility of any maladjustment 
on his return. We make special efforts to select people from the 
various fields in which there is a great deal of intercommunication 
between one person and another; for example, from the fields of 
journalism, government, education, and so forth. Of all the people 
whom we send to the United States, the students possibly have the 
best opportunity to come to know us well. They stay the longest 
period of time, and probably form the best attac hments to the United 
States. At the same time we are bringing out American students to 
Japan. This is the first year in which American students have come 
out under a Government program. They came out just the other 
day. This also is important. It is important for Japanese to know 
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that American students want to come to Japan to inquire into the 
various aspects of Japanese life; to inquire for themselves. The 
reciprocal aspects of the program are important. 

We also exchange professors and research scholars. Because of 
the very significant role which professors play in Japan, as I think 
Mr. Bradford said the other day, no exchange program between the 
United States and Japan would be effective unless we did bring in 
exchange professors. The influence of professors is certainly beyond 
what it could be in the United States. In the States we generally 
consider his influence around a university campus and in certain 
professional societies. But in Japan professors are very well and 
very highly respected, and it is not alone because of economic reasons 
that they have to write, but also because they are respected. Their 
views are sought after so that any exchange of professors provides 
an opportunity for people to express themselves beyond the actual 
classroom. 

Mr. Ranarp. At the same time we are bringing out American 
professors from the United States. Last year, again, was the first 
year that we had American professors here. .We had 17 American 
professors representing a great variety of fields. You may be inter- 
ested in knowing that last year we asked these professors what were 
some of the basic misconceptions which the Japanese hold concerning 
the United States. These people generally agreed that Japanese 
think of Americans as wealthy, materialistic, and culturally and 
socially crude; our foreign policy is imperialistic, race relations are 
bad, civil liberties are rejected. These are views that, mind you, are 
misconceptions that Japanese hold with respect to Americans. Now 
17 Americans, working daily at a university, have a great opportunity 
to correct such misconceptions. But it is not only around the class- 
room. These 17 American professors in our very first year, made 
approximately 150 speeches all around Japan, talking on a great 
variety of subjects. And, actually, if anybody can strive to clear 
these misconceptions, I think these people can. In their own words 
one of them said that what he was attempting to do was to exhibit 
American values in daily life without ostentation. That is what we 
are attempting to do in our exchange program as concerns professors. 

We also have another category known as the elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher program. Like the professor problem, it is important 
in Japan, because, again, the participants are teachers. It is also 
important because through the teacher we reach right into the actual 
family circle. One other circumstance makes the teacher program for 
Japan particularly important. One of the most left-wing unions in 
Japan is the All Japan Teachers Union. This program provides an 
opportunity to visit the United States and see us as we are. Thirty- 
six teachers left for the United States the end of July. They have 
been there only a few months. We are now receiving letters from 
them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have at the top a teachers’ union 
which is critical, we shouldn’t lose sight of the fact that teachers in 
Japan look to the United States with considefable admiration for the 
advances we have made in teaching methods. And there is very much 
interest in continuing an exchange in order to further develop the 
excellent work that was done here under the occupation. We also 
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have brought out a handful of American school teachers. Seven 
of them came in the other day, and are now assigned to secondary 
schools where they are teaching English. But like all of the partici- 
pants in this sort of program, their work goes beyond the everyday 
classroom. 

Another category is what we call the leader program. This year, 
fiscal year 1954 appropriation, we have a budget which has been 
practically approved, which provides 49 grants to leaders in all areas 
of Japan, and may I just for the moment, submit to you a chart 
which is rather interesting, showing where these leaders come from. 
That chart is based on six consular districts in Japan, and shows the 
distribution of these people. Obviously, there is some concentration 
around Tokyo, but, again, unlike the United States, leadership in 
Japan is by and large concentrated in a major city such as this. 
The people represent a great variety of fields. We top it off with 
labor. We have several grants in the field of education, grants in 
the field of government, journalism, advertising, and scattered grants 
in such fields as music, and so forth. At the same time we have 
brought out from the United States nine American leaders; a couple of 
university presidents, an editor of a newspaper, a person in the field 
of fine arts, an architect and others. These people have also traveled 
around Japan, and the first 6 of them met with more than 1,500 leaders 
in their respective fields. One of them happened to be Anna Lord 
Strauss, the past president of the League of Women Voters. You 
may be interested in noting that she commented that, wherever she 
went, the people who knew more about the United States, who were 
most sympathetic to the United States, and, in her own field, who 
would do most to advance woman’s position in Japan, were Japanese 
women who has been to the United States under the occupation 
exchange program. 

So much for the various categories. I would like to say a few words 
about some other aspects of our program. ‘The selection procedure, 
itself, is a thing which brings to bear binational committees. One 
hundred and fifty Japanese work with us in the selection of students 
and professors. ‘This gives in another area, an opportunity to come 
to see some American values, and, although some of them approached 
the selection with a jaundiced eye toward what we were trying to do, 
in the end, they agreed that we were placing emphasis on sc holarship, 
and that we were doing what we said we were going to do in the first 
place, viz, to try to select people to go to the United States to develop 
a better understanding of our country and theirs. The universities 
in Japan are also participating in this, and because of that fact have 
developed great interest. They have an opportunity to request 
American professors. That is important to them. The people who 
are coming to their campuses in many instances are the very people 
they want » have. 

Last year, for the first time, and for a very small amount of money, 
we ciathenhal a seminar, last August, in American civilization. For 
approximately $7,000 we brought together 30 Japanese professors of 
American literature and met with them for a month’s time during 
which time they had an opportunity to come, not only to know 
American literature better, but various aspects of American civiliza- 
tion. But more than that, somewhat symbolically, they also began 
to see some of our own institutions in practice. They began to see 
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the free exchange between teachers and students. They had a better 
opportunity to see the dynamic aspects of teaching we use in the 
United States as contrasted with the rather stilted form in which you 
find them in Japan. The mere fact that the 30 of them were all close 
together with the Americans, with equal accommodations, no differ- 
entiation based on who was the oldest, or the senior, or who was the 
most important, or who was American and who was Japanese, made 
a great impression. Strangely enough a little thing like that also 
runs some risk of being misunderstood. They approached it at the 
beginning with some idea that it was more propaganda. But as this 
thing went along, and they found on the same forum, for example, 
that one American might stand up and claim Faulkner as our best 
writer, whereas another would stand up and say he was our very 
worst, this great difference of opinion, this opportunity for free thought 
was something which these people welcomed. The seminar took place 
just a short while ago and at the moment we have had letters from 
the participants, once more commenting on the various aspects of a 
good exchange program, and particularly, the aspect of fellowship. 
| think that if we can continue some of the seminar ideas, and if we 
can continue some of the special projects which we are now develop- 
ing, 1 in the field of labor management, 1 in 7 field of representative 
government, possibly 3 or 4 seminars around Japan this vear, I can 
say that this program will have set out to do what it said it would. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any activity by American foundations in 
Japan which would augment or supplement the work that you do? 

Mr. Ranarp. Yes, sir; there is. In Japan the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is sponsoring a binational organization, which has brought to 
Japan certain Americans and has also sent to the United States some 
Japanese. The Grew Foundation each year selects 4 high-school 
graduates for 4 years in the United States. The Bancroft Foundation 
also aids in this. American church foundations are also involved. 
The Tokyo Women’s College Club is also providing assistance. And, 
the other day after some discussion, I talked the Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co. into contributing 2 scholarships of $3,000 apiece for Japanese 
Similarly the Institute of Electrical Engineering here, an impoverished 
organization despite its name, has finally come up with $1,500 to pay 
for an American professor’s 40-day visit to Japan. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you predict to us what effect in the way of a 
decrease in the leader program may result from the reduced Smith- 
Mundt funds? 

Mr. Ranarp. Sir, in the fiscal year 1954 I have tentatively been 
adyised that I will have all the money I need to support the Fulbright 
program but that my leader program is going to be diminished. | 
consider that to be tragic. We only have “49 grants going to leaders. 
Under the Army occupation program, in the last fiscal year that they 
operated, there were 250 grants made available to leaders. If the 
money is reduced for the leader program, considering that we don’t 
have any other way for the exchange of nonacademic people, I will be 
in a position where I wouldn’t even be able to run one good exchange 
project. I have already planned for a single project in fiscal vear 19! 54 
in the field of labor management whic h I just don’t think will be 
possible in the face of such a cut. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the introduction of an FOA program here in 
Japan help that situation any? 
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Mr. Ranarp. Sir, I don’t know much about that. I think it 
probably would in the areas relating to production and technical 
training. I don’t think it would help in the exchange of people in the 
field of journalism, or in the pure cultural fields, and I don’t see how it 
would be too effective in the area of government. It may help in 
agriculture. It may also help in labor. But of that I am not certain. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you make quite a bit of use of United States 
personnel who are already over here? I mean, you talk about your 
newspaper program. Of course, we have a great many correspondents 
who were already here in their regular jobs, and who might volunteer 
additional contacts with Japanese newspapermen. You have the same 
thing in industry. Are you using something of that type too? 

Mr. Ranarp. We have used them most directly in connection with 
our exchange program, such as selection. Last year the Christian 
Science Monitor representative, Mr. Hayward, was a member of our 
selection committee. This vear Mr. Poats, of the United Press, will 
be a member of it. It has not been my assignment to deal primarily 
with the press, but we can utilize American journalists here for speak- 
ing engagements. I believe they have been used in various places in 
our cultural centers. 

Mr. Brownson. I was thinking more of informal conferences and 
work-level discussions rather than formal speaking engagements. 
In other words, a visit on a day off, like your four American journalists, 
who could have Japanese journalism classes with Japanese newspapers 
here. They could get right down to the more informal pick-and-shovel 
conversation. 

Mr. Ranarp. Some of that is done. It is done more or less 

independently by universities contacting American journalists, etc. 
I don’t think in the development of our program that has been an 
integral part. American journalists who have come out on their own, 
and who are making observations of Japan, have actually stopped by, 
and we have talked with them. But others have actual contacts. 
Jorden, of the New York Times, is a proficient language man, and 
probably has excellent opportunities to do the very thing you are 
talking about. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Mr. ee, 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I wanted to ask one question. Did Mrs. 
Roosevelt come out here on one of these leader projects? 

Mr. Ranarp. Mrs. Roosevelt came out here, sponsored by what is 
known as International House, or the Committee for Intellectual 
Exchange. It is an arrangement between Columbia University and a 
Japanese committee. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you tell me now organizational-wise. You 
have a responsibiliy to the public affairs officer, and the Ambassador 
and also a responsibility to the Chief of the Exchange of Persons 
Branch. Just exactly how does your responsibility carry out organi- 
zation-wise? 

Mr. Ranarp. Here in Japan, sir, | am responsible to Mr. Hanna. 
He is acting chief public affairs officer here in charge of our Public 
Affairs Division. I take my instructions from him. In the United 
States, of course, my instructions come from the Department of State, 
the Educational Exchange Service. My correspondence to the United 
States goes to the Department of State. 
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Mr. Brownson. Has the Reorganization Plan No. 8 had any effect 
on your operation here? As far as IES is concerned? 

Mr. Ranarp. I might add, sir, that I came here from LES and had 
worked in that particular area of the Department for several years. 
But my contacts are from the Embassy to the Department of State, 
with people who know my program and | believe I have some under- 
standing of theirs. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, although organizational setup and 
responsibilities may look complex on paper they are working out 
satisfacterily in the field. 

Mr. Ranarp. Yes, sir. I think that the answer would be different 
perhaps in Washington than it would be here. I think probably 
there will be some problem of adjustment there where there is none 
here. I work as intimately today with my colleagues in ot ¥~ r branches 
as I did a few weeks ago before Reorganization Plan No. 

Mr. Brownson, Give us a brief description of the sanlaned required 
and voluntary, which you make. The volume, and any suggestions 
as to any of the reports that you think might be changed in form or 
eliminated to get a better effect. 

Mr. Ranarp. On the whole I would say my report requirements are 
rather easy. We prepare a semiannual report, an evaluation report. 
That is probably the most onerous and probably the one which we all 
agree could easily be done away with. From that point on, all my 
reports are strictly operational and are very vital. I report for ex- 
ample outlining our year’s program from the very beginning. The 
Fulbright program report for next year is a report of activities of the 
previous year. When any American comes out under our program we 
report to the Department what observations we have in connection 
with his visit here. I would think that if one semiannual report 
might be incorporated with others, it would be the answer to what- 
ever reporting difficulties I face. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there further questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. No further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Any further questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

Mr. Ranarp. | might say just in closing that we have here under 
our Fulbright program this year people from your respective States 
who have just arrived and they are interested in talking to any of you 
if you wish. They are here. Similarly, on your return, you will 
find there are Japanese professors and students in institutions in 
your own State. One of your constituents just arrived the other day, 
Mr. Meader, a Mrs. Carpenter from Michigan State College, who is 
paying her own transportation here and the college is paying her 
salary so that she can personally follow up on the experiences and 
contacts of Japanese who have been to the United States. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman. I think perhaps I ought to make 
this statement for the record. I do not represent Michigan State, | 
represent Michigan. 

Mr. Brownson. And I thought it was entirely possible that she 
may have lived in your district and had attended Michigan State. 

Mr. Ranarp. I am afraid she represents Michigan State too and 
not the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have anyone from the University of Michi- 
gan here? 

Mr. Ranarp. I don’t think so. 
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Mr. Mraper. Or do you have any Japanese students sent to the 
University of Michigan? 

Mr. Ranarp. Oh yes. We have five under this year’s program. 
Five are going to Michigan institutions and I believe practically all 
are at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Meaper. This university has trained a large number of far 
eastern students since back before the war. 

Mr. Brownson. How many re ports, as we were discussing a minute 
ago; to whom do you make them? 

Mr. Ranarp. Well the reports go up the line to the Department of 
State, or rather my communications ge to the Department. 

Mr. Brownson. Who in the Department gets these reports? Do 
you know? 

Mr. Ranarp. The Educational Exchange Service headed by Russ 
Riley. I believe they have in that organization a Reports Unit 
possibly headed by Gertrude Cameron. 

Mr. Brownson. And you sign these reports. Do you sign them 
yourself? 

Mr. Ranarp. Sir, some of these reports are in a sense organiza- 
tional. The report on our Fulbright activities would be signed by 
our executive secretary and approved by our Fulbright Commission. 
Similarly, our annual Fulbright country proposal would go in the 
same way. Other reports, individual reports, on how well a certain 
university president went over in Japan would go out over my initials 
with Mr. Hanna’s signature. 

Mr. Brownson. Do they go to USIA? What I am trying to figure 
out is how USIA is separate from the Department, where? 

Mr. Ranarp. They go to the Department. 

Mr. Brownson. They go to the Department. You have had no 
instructions to change that now that USLA has gotten its feet on the 
road? 

Mr. Ranarp. No, sir. My communications come out from the 
Department of State marked, ‘“Mr. Dulles,’ and I believe the others 
come out from USIA marked “Streibert.’”” Am I correct, Willard, 
in that our communications to the Department go out marked 
“Allison’’? 

Mr. Hanna. That is correct. 

Mr. Ranarp. And yours to USIA marked “Hanna.” 

Mr. Hanna. There is that easy distinction where the channels are 
the same. 

Mr. Brownson. Now aside from the fact that you feel very strongly 
that restoration of the funds for the Smith- Mundt program is very 
important, can you think of anything else, either one of you, as a 
matter of fact, or any one of the three of you? I don’t think you have 
had an opportunity to answer the questions. Can any of you think of 
anything that is desirable to be accomplished legislatively? In other 
words, what is it that Congressmen do to help you with your program? 
I think that is one of the functions of this committee. A trip like 
this is definitely to find that out from operating personnel in the field. 

Mr. Ranarp. May I make two observations on that? I am not 
certain that the first one really requires legislation. But I do think 
that under our exchange program there ought to be opportunity, to 
bring group projects as . a as individuals. By that I mean, that i 
think a presentation like Porgy and Bess which went over so well in 
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Germany and in Austria, could do equally well, if not better, here in 
Japan and really show the level of artistic accomplishment in the 
States since we are sometimes criticized as lacking in any such attain- 
ments. I think Town Hall on the Air, or a good American symphony, 
if we had money to invest in a group project, would be good. The 
second observation is something for the top mind. I will pass it on 
to you from an American university president, Charles Cole, presi- 
dent of Amherst, who was here on the exchange program. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGre. I saw him after he returned from here. He 
spoke at one of the schools I am interested in, and gave a very inter- 
esting detailed report on Japan. 

Mr. Ranarp. Well, he made an observation which I think is 
important. You can’t do it under our program. We bring only 
citizens of the United States. Cole recommended that some way be 
found to bring into Japan refugees of the Iron Curtain countries, 
who are now living in the United States, and who, perhaps, know 
better than most others exactly what are the conditions in those 
countries, and to what extent democratic institutions — disap- 
peared. He thought that people of that sort coming to Japan would 
have a great impact. A person in the field of economics here is 
inclined to be instilled theoretically and not Sees the true facts. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you believe that it would be necessary to 
bring those people over, or that you could do it with films? 

Mr. Ranarp. I am not privileged to say whether he does think 
that. But I do know, that he believes in the personal impact of 
actually bringing people. 

Mr. Brownson. So that they could be interviewed by the press 
and would be available for direct give and take. 

Mr. Ranarp. So that they could express their views personally in 
response to direct questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had pretty good luck with American 
personnel you have brought over here, or have some of them fallen 
extremely flat? 

Mr. Ranarp. We had 17 American professors here last year. ! 
would say all but 2 did extremely well. One became ill and returned 
to the United States, and did not have the opportunity. The other, 
I believe, was a retired American professor emeritus, and perhaps the 
pace was just too much for him. All the others we are proud to have. 

Mr. Brownson. So the selection on the whole in the States of 
personnel coming over to Japan on the program you feel has been 
good? 

Mr. Ranarp. Excellent. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much for your presentation. 
Did you have something that you could add to the legislative sug- 
gestions, Mr. Hanna? 

Mr. Hanna. Mr. Chairman, very briefly, if |! may. What we most 
profoundly hope for is stability and predictability of program. As 
you know, we have been organized, and we have been deorganized; 
we have had budgetary successes and failures. That inevitably 
conditions the program. It conditions the response of our American 
personnel. It affects the locals, who are a little confused and be- 
wildered, naturally, when we open a center one year and close it the 
next. And we would most devoutly hope for a steady progress which 
would allow us, with assurance, to state, that programs such as 
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Mr. Ranard’s program will maintain approximately a given stableness 
over a period of years. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, if you will show us a steady world 
situation—when defense expe aditiures have a way of coming in and 
robbing us of programs that all of us would like—we will be very 
happy to show you a stable ieee. and I do think that is a very 
important thing. We certainly hope that we are getting close to a 
period when we can be more predictable, Do you have any sugges- 
tions Mr. Pilcher? 

Mr. Pitcuer. No, sir; I do not at this time. 

Mr. Brownson. You will remember at the start of the meetings 
with you gentlemen here, we had a conversation with the Ambassador 
in which he said that he would be ve ry happy at the conclusion of these 
hearings, to have you gentlemen of the Embassy staff get together to 
prepare any recommendations which you have, which may not have 
come to you today, which may not have been developed in the hear- 
ings, and forward them together over his signature to us. We very 
anxiously and very sincerely hope that that type of thing will develop, 
because we do feel a great spirit of teamwork with the executive 
branch, who are carrying out the legislative mandates which originate 
with us, and we are very anxious to find out what we can do in turn 
based on your day-to-day experiences in the field. It is, after all, im- 
portant and should be considered in legislation coming up. So we 
will very much appreciate it if you gentlemen will forward to us your 
recommendations, and you can be assured that they will get extremely 
careful consideration. Thank you all for the many courtesies and for 
the splendid presentations which have been made by all the members 
of the staff. I can honestly say that in my experiences in hearings, | 
have never had material presented any better and never received any 
more carefully documented material than we have in these hearings. 
We are privileged and it makes us all very happy. Thank you. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Thank you. 
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